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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


The  writer  of  this  Pamphlet  having  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  important  and 
embarrassing  *  Opium  Question/  has  occupied  the 
leisure  afforded  him  by  the  Christmas  recess,  in  pre- 
paring the  ensuing  pages  for  the  public. 

He  feels  the  greatest  diffidence  in  committing 
them  to  the  press;  and  is  certain  that  it  will  have 
been  entirely  his  fault,  if  the  reader  do  not  find  the 
subject  to  be  one  possessed  of  remarkable  interest  in 
all  it3  details. 

Inner  Templk,  London, 
14M /miliary,   1840. 


THE   OPIUM   QUESTION, 


The  main  question  intended  to  be  discussed  in  the 
ensuing  pages,  and  which  is  independent  of  all  party 
considerations,  is  this : — 

Ought  the  British  Government  to  adopt  the  terms 
of  a  contract  assumed  to  have  been  entered  into  on 
their  behalf  by  Captain  Elliot,  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  the  trade  of  British  Subjects  in  China,  in  his 
Public  Notice  issued  from  Canton  upon  the  27th  of 
March,  1839,  with  the  British  owners  of  20,283  chests 
^f  Opium,  which,  solely  under  and  in  pursuance  of  such 
Public  Notice,  were  surrendered  up  to  him  for  the  sA- 
'^ged  service  of  her  Majesty's  Government  ?   In  other 
'^ords,  who  ought  to  bear  the  loss   of  this  opium, 
Counting  to  the  sum   of  about  two  millions  four 

"^'VDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  STERLING  —  HcT  MajCSty's 

f^ovemment,  or  the  late  owners  of  that  opium? 

This  question,  though  involving  private  interests  to 
*n  unprecedented  extent,  and  also,  incidentally,  very 
^rious  and  extensive  considerations  aflTecting  tho 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  and  the  jxjrmanent 
interests,  if  not,  indeed,  the  very  existence,  of  its 
Eastern  commerce,  depends,  it  is  believed,  upon  plain 
principles ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this 
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pamphlet  to  state  and  discuss  that  question  candidly 
and  temperately ;  to  place  admitted  facts  in  their  pro- 
per light  before  the  public,  and  point  out  certain 
sources  of  misapprehension  or  prejudice,  which  may 
have  prevented  their  due  appreciation. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  immediate  occur- 
rences out  of  which  the  present  question  has  arisen, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  intimate  generally  that  the  British 
Opium  Trade  between  India  and  China,  which  had 
been  carried  on,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  under 
a  nominal,  if  not  an  actual,  prohibition, — became, 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  object  of  very  strenuous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  on  grounds 
which  will  be  clearly  explained  hereafter.  The  pro- 
posal to  legalize  the  trade,  was,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1836,  seriously  entertained,  but  at  length 
abandoned,  by  the  Emperor ;  the  former  circumstance 
giving  a  great  impetus  to  it, — encouraged,  too,  as  it 
was,  by  the  highest  provincial  authorities  in  China, 
to  whom  it  yielded  a  large  revenue.  In  the  years 
1837  and  1838,  measures  of  rapidly-increasing  strin- 
g^icy  and  vigour  were  pointed  by  the  Chinese  at  the 
traffic,  the  aspect  of  affairs  becoming  every  day  more 
threatening.  No  steps,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  towards  foreigners,  till  the  12th  of  December, 
1838;  on  which  day  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  for  strangling  a  Native  Opium 
dealer  in  front  of  the  Factory — an  act  to  the  foreigners 
most  offensive  and  unprecedented,  and  which  led  to  a 
brief  stoppage  of  the  trade. 

At  length,  upon  the   10th  of  March,  1839,  there 
appeared  at  Canton  a  high  Chinese  functionary,  Lin, 
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announcing  himself  by  proclamation,  (dated  the  1 8th 
March)  'specially  appointed  an  imperial  commissioner* 
by  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  *  with  great  irresponsible 
authority,'  and  *  sworn  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  opium 
question.'  Hehad  the  day  before  issued  an  Edict,  (dated 
the  1 7th  March)  to  the  Hong  merchants,  commanding 
them  immediately  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
opium  trade,  *  declaring  the  utter  annihilation  of  it  to 

*  be  his  first  object.'     That,  therefore,  *  he  had  given 

*  commands  to  the  foreigners  to  deliver  up  to  Govern- 

*  ment  all  the  myriads  of  chests  of  opium  which  they 

*  had  on  board  their  vessels  ;  and  called  upon  them  to 

*  subscribe  a  bond,  in  the  Chinese  and  foreign  lan- 

*  guage  jointly,  declaring  that  thenceforth  they  would 
'  never  venture  to  bring  opium  ;    and  that   if  any 

*  should  again  be  brought,  on  discovery  thereof,  the 

*  parties  concerned  should  immediately  sufier  execu- 

*  don  of  the  laws,  and  the  property  be  confiscated  to 

*  Government.'  These  bonds  were  to  be  obtained  by 
the  Hong  Merchants,  and  the  same  reported  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  within  three  days,  on  penalty  of 
death.  On  the  IDth  of  March  an  edict  was  issued  by 
the  Hoppo  to  the  Hong  Merchants,  ordering  them  to 
communicate  to  the  foreigners  that  '  pending  the  stay 
'  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  Canton,  and  while  the 

*  consequences  of  his  investigations,  both  to  foreigners 

*  and   natives,  were  yet   uncertain,   all  forei/n   mcr- 

*  chants  icere  forbidden  to  yo  down  to  Macao ^  i.e.  thoy 
were  to  be  detained  prisoners  at  Canton.  This  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  presence  of  a  stronj?  land 
and  water  guard,  keeping  all  the  Kuroj)eans  rlosr 
prisoners  in  their   Fa<-tory.     On   the  vi^2d  of  March, 
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Captain  Elliot,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the 
British  Trade  in  China,  (who  for  some  time  pre- 
viously had  anxiously  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him 
self  with  the  Chinese,  hy  peremptorily  forbidding, 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  the  smuggling  ol 
opium  in  British  small  craft,  within  the  port  oj 
Canton^  and  confining  the  opium  trade  to  the  great 
receiving  ships  stationed  at  Lintiuj  an  anchorage  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  port  ol 
Canton,  and  one  hundred  miles  distance  from  it,) 
issued  the  following  circular  notice,  dated  Macao^ 
22d  March  :— 

'  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British 

*  subjects  in  Canton,  having  received  information  that 

*  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  detained  against  their  will 

*  in  Canton,  and  having  other  urgent  reasons  for  the 

*  withdrawal  of  all  confidence  in  the  just  and  moderate 
'  pretensions  of  the  Provincial  Government,   has  now 

*  to  require  that  all  the  ships  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 

*  at  the  outer  anchorages  should  proceed  forthwith  to 

*  Hong  Kong,*  and  hoisting  their  national  colours,  be 

*  prepared  to  resist  any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 

*  of  the  Chinese  Government/  After  stating  certain 
arrangements  for  *  putting  the  ships  in  a  posture  of 
'  defence,'  he  added,  *  And  the  Chief  Superintendent, 

*  in  her  Majesty's  name,  requires  all  British  subjects 

*  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  to  respect  the 

*  authority  of  the  persons  herein  charged   with  the 

*  duty  of  providing  for  the  protection  of  British  life 


*  An  island  lying  a  little  to   the  north  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Canton  River,  at  about  a  hundred  miles  distance  from  Canton. 


•> 


*  and  property. — Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of 

*  ofBce.'  On  the  ensuing  day  (23d  March)  he  issued 
another  *  Public  Notice/  of  a  still  more  alarming  cha- 
racter, thus  specifying  the  principal  grounds  of  his 
apprehensions. 

*  The  dangerous,  unprecedented,  and  unexplained 
circumstance  of  apublic  execution  before  the  Factories 
at  Canton,  to  the  immense  hazard  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  total  disregard  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  own  and  the  other  western  governments,  whose 
flags  were  recently  flying  in  that  square,  the  unusual 
assemblage  of  troops,  vessels  of  war,  fire-ships,  and 
other  menacing  preparations ;  the  communication, 
by  the  command  of  the  Provincial  Government,  that 
in  the  present  posture  of  afiairs  the  foreigners  were 
no  longer  to  seek  for  passports  to  leave  Canton  (ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  our  own  countries,  and  the 
principle  of  reason,  if  not  an  act  of  declared  war, 
at  least  its  immediate  and  inevitable  preliminary,) 
and  lastly,  the  threatening  language  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  provincial  authorities,  of  the  most 
;^eneral  application,  and  dark  and  violent  character. 

'  Holding  it,  therefore,  impossible  to  maintain  con- 
tinued j)eaceful  intercourse  with  safety,  honour,  or 
advantage,  till  definite  and  satisfactory  explanations 
have  passed  in  all  these  particulars,  both  as  respects 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  undersigned  has  now  to 
l^'wc  further  notice,  that  he  shall  forthwith  demand 
p;issports  for  all  such  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  as 
may  think  fit  to  proceed  outside  within  the  space  of 
ten  days  from  the  date*  that  his  application  rciiches  the 
government,  such  <late  hereafter  to  hv  made  known. 
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*  And  he  has  to  counsel  and  enjoin  all  her  Majesty's 

*  subjects  in  urgent  terms  to  make  immediate  prepara- 

*  tions  for  moving  their  property  on  board  the  ships, 
'  *  Reliance,*  *  Orwell,'  and  '  George  the  Fourth,*  or 
'  other  British  vessels  at  Whampoa,  to  be  conveyed  to 

*  Macao ;  forwarding  him,  without  delay,  a  sealed  de- 

*  claration  and  list  of  all  actual  claims  against  Chinese 

*  subjects,  together  with  an  estimate  of  all  loss  or 
'  damage  to  be  suffered  by  reason  of  these  proceedings 

*  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

*  And  he  has  most  especially  to  warn  her  Majesty's 

*  subjects  that  such  strong  measures  as  it  may  be  ne- 

*  cessary  to  adopt  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
'  vemment,  without  further  notice  than  the  present, 

*  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  their  continued  residence  in 
'  Canton  (beyond  the  period  now  fixed)  upon  their 

*  own  responsibility,  or  without  further  guarantees 
'  from  the  undersigned. 

*  And  he  has  further  to  give  notice,  that  if  the 

*  passports  shall  be  refused  for  more  than  three  days 

*  from  the  date  that  this  application  shall  reach  the 

*  Provincial  Government,    he  will  be  driven  to  the 

*  conclusion  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  detain  all  her 
'  Majesty's  subjects  as  hostages,  and  to  endeavour  to 

*  intimidate   them   into   unsuitable    concessions   and 

*  terms,  by  the  restraint  of  their  persons,  or  by  violence 

*  upon  their  lives  or  property,  or  by  the  death  of 
'  native  merchants  in  immediate  connexion  with  them, 

*  both  by  ties  of  friendship  and  of  interest ;  or  by  the 

*  like  treatment  of  their  native  servants. 

*  Charles  Elliot, 
Chief  Superintendent,  &c.' 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  (24thMarch,)  Captain  Elliot,  to 
adopt  his  own  official  statement,  addressed  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  ^  repaired  to  Canton,  and  immediately  pro- 

*  posed  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  difficulty  and  anxiety 
'  then  existent,  by  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  Emperor's 
^  will,  and  he  respectfully  asked  that  he  and  the  rest  of 

*  the  foreign  community  might  be  set  at  liberty,  in  order 

*  that  he  might  calmly  consider  and  suggest  adequate 

*  remedies  for  the  great  evils  so  justly  denounced  by  his 

*  Imperial  Majesty.  He  was  answered  by  a  close  im- 
'  prisonment  of  more  than  seven  weeks,  with  armed 
'  men  by   day   and  night   before    his   gates,    under 

*  threats  of  privation  of  food,  water,  and  life.  *  Was 
'  this,'  he  adds,  ^becoming  treatment  to  the  officer  of  a 

*  friendly  nation,  recognised    by  the  Emperor,   and 

*  who  had  always  performed  his  duty  peaceably,  and 
'  irreproachably,  striving  in  all  things  to  afford  satis- 

*  faction  to  the  Provincial  Government  ?  When  it 
'  thus  became  plain  that  the  High  Commissioner 
'  was  resolved  to  cast  away  all  moderation,  the  Chief 
'  Superintendent,  Elliot,  knew  that  it  was  incumbent 
'  upon  him,  to  save  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  prevent 

*  some  shocking  catastrophe  on  the  person  of  an  ini- 
'  prisoned  foreign  officer,  and  two  hundred  defenceless 

*  merchants.  For  these  reasons  of  prevailing  force, 
'  he  demanded  from  the  people  of  his  nation  all  the 
'  Knglish  opium  in  their  hands,  in  the  name  of  his 
'  .Sovereign,  and  delivered  it  over  to  the  High  Coin- 
'  niissioner  (Lin),  amounting  to  20,'283  chests.  That 
'  matter  remains  to  be  settled  between  the  two  Courts.' 

While  thus  imprisoned  at  Canton,  Captain  Elliot 
issued  the  following  Public  Notice,  which  is  the  nie- 
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morable  document  ^ving  rise   to  the  present  ques- 

tion« 

''  I,  Charles  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent  of  the 
Trade  of  British  Subjects  in  China,  presendy  forci- 
bly detained  by  the  Provincial  Government,  together 
with  all  the  merchants  of  my  own  and  the  other 
nations  settled  here,  without  supplies  of  food,  de- 
prived of  our  servants,  and  cut  off  firom  all  inter- 
course with  our  respective  countries,  (notwithstand- 
ing my  own  official  demand  to  be  set  at  liberty,  so  that 
I  might  act  without  restraint)  have  now  received  the 
commands  of  the  High  Commissioner,  issued  directly 
to  me,  under  the  seals  of  the  honourable  officers, 
to  deliver  into  his  hands,  all  the  opium  held  by  the 
people  of  my  country. 

"  Now  1,  the  said  Chief  Superintendent,  thus  con- 
strained by  paramount  motives,  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  the  foreigners  here  pre- 
sent in  Canton,  and  by  other  very  weighty  causes.  Do 
hereby,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  Her 
IJritannic  Majesty's  Government,  enjoin,  and  require 
all  her  Majesty's  subjects  now  present  in  Canton, 
forthwith  to  make  a  surrender  to  me,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  her  said  Majesty's  Government,  to  be  deli- 
vered over  to  the  Government  of  China,  of  all  the 
opium  under  their  respective  controul,  and  to  hold 
the  British  ships,  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  opium,  subject  to  my  immediate  direction  ;  and  to 
forward  to  me,  without  delay,  a  sealed  list  of  all  the 
British-owned  opium  in  their  respective  possession. 
And  I,  the  Chief  Superintendent,  do  now,  in  the  most 
full  and  unreserved  manner,  hold  myself  responsible 
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•*  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Go- 
"  vernment,  to  all  and  each  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
"  surrendering  the  said  British-owned  opium  into  my 
•*  hands,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
**  ment.  And  I,  the  said  Chief  Superintendent,  do 
'*  further  specially  caution  all  her  Majestjr's  subjects 
*'  here  present  in  Canton,  owners  of,  or  charged  with 
'*  the  management  of  opium,  the  property  of  British 

subjects,   that,  failing  the   surrender  of  the  said 

opium  into  my  hands,  at  or  before  six  o'clock  this 
•*  day ;  I,  the  said  Chief  Superintendent,  hereby  de- 
"  dare  her  Majesty's  Government  wholly  free  of  all 
**  manner  of  responsibility,  or  liability  in  respect  of 
"  British-owned  opium. 

*^  And  it  is  specially  to  be  understood,  that  proof  of 

"  British  property,  and  value  of  all  British  opium, 

'*  surrendered  to  me  agreeably  to  this  notice,  shall  be 

*'  determined  upon  principles,  and  in  a  manner  here- 

'  after  to  be  defined  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 

''  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  Can- 
•'  ton,  in  China,  this  27th  day  of  March  1839,  at  six 
*'  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

'*  (Signed)  Charles  Elliot,  Chief  Superin- 
"  tendent  of  the  Trade  of  British  Subjects 
•^  in  China.'  (L.  S.) 

The  merchants  to  whom  this  official  notice  was 
addressed,  and  who  either  were,  or  represented,  the 
owners  of  the  opium  in  question,  were,  as  stated  in 
the  notice,  at  that  time  detained  prisoners  at  Canton. 
Twenty  thousand,  two  hmidred  and  eighty-three  chests 
of  opium,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  about  two  millions 
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four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  then  on 
board  the  Receiving  Ships,  and  other  vessels,  moored 
at  the  several  outer  anchorages  of  Hong  Kong,  Lin- 
tin,  &c.  or  which  had  proceeded  to  more  distant 
stations  up  the  coast.  This  opium  was,  in  fact,  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  port  of  Canton  ;  and 
though  within  the  Chinese  waters,  yet  as  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Chinese  power,  as  if  it  had  lain  on 
ship-board  at  Spithead.  It  might,  indeed, — although 
not  protected  by  the  presence,  as  the  American  vessels 
were,  of  one  single  ship  of  war,  —have,  nevertheless, 
bade  defiance  to  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  empire. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
regard  the  fort  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  as  the  limit  of  the 
port  of  Canton — a  boundary  adopted  in  Lord  Napier's 
Instructions,  as  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  Wham- 
*poa  (the  station  for  large  vessels)  is  within  the  limits 
thus  defined ;  but  Macao  and  Lintin,  as  stated  in  a 
former  page,  are  beyond  such  limits : — by  Instruc- 
tions, however,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  London,  28th  May,  1836,  and  published 
by  Captain  Elliot,  at  Macao,  on  the  31st  December, 
1836,  his  powers  over  British  subjects  and  ships 
were  extended  so  as  to  include  Macao  and  Lintin. 

It  is  most  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
opium  in  question  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Bengal  opium  (grown  by  the  Government  of  India, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exportation  to  China,  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament),  and  of  Malwa  opium,  transported  direct 
to  Bombay,  and  paying  (also  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament),  a  transit  duty  to  the  Indian  Government, 
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in  respect  of  its  passing  over  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  Bombay.  The  records  of  the 
Custom-House  at  Calcutta  show  that  the  vessels  laden 
with  this  article  were  cleared  expressly  for  China. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  injunction  and  requisi- 
tion of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  20,000  chests  were 
at  once  fireely  and  entirely  surrendered  to  him.  Upon 
what  calculation  the  quantity  of  20,283  chests  was 
fixed  upon,  does  not  appear ;  but  eventually  Captain 
Elliot  found  that,  after  giving  up  to  the  Chinese  all  that 
was  under  his  controul,  he  was  still  deficient  a  certain 
quantity  of  what  was  demanded,  and  which  he  was 
obliged  to  purchase.  He  did  so — paying  for  it  by  bills 
drawn  on  the  British  Government — which  have  not 
been  honoured  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

After  having  thus  received  the  20,283  chests  of 
opium,  the  Chief  Superintendent  soon  afterwards 
issued  the  following  statement  of  the  Terms  and  Con- 
ditiofis  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Opium  to  the  Chinese 
Government.     The  document  bears  no  date. 

*  The  undersigned  has  now  to  announce,  that 
'  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of 
•  the  opium  lately  surrendered  to  him  for  her  Ma- 
'  jesty's  service,*  by  which  his  Excellency  the  High 

♦  An  cyc-witness  gives  the  following  account  of  tlie  manner  in  whi^^ 
the  Chinese  destroyed  the  Opium  thus  surrendered  — at  the  rate  of  .'iOO 
rht'sts  a-day  : — **  We  reached  at  1  I,  the  spot  where  the  drug  is  being 
tlt>troye<l,  and  where  the  Commissioner  has  his  temporary  residence. 
W'v  found  the  spot  to  be  an  enclosure  of  some  400  feet  square,  well 
palisaded,  the  side  opposite  (away  from)  the  river,  being  occupied  by 
neat  buildings,  for  storing  the  Opium,  tScc.  The  larger  part  of  the 
foreground,  was  covered  by  three  vats  of  perhaps  7.">  feet  by  150  each, 
o|H:ning  by  sluices  into  the  river.     The  chests  of  Opium,  alter  being 
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^  Commissioner,  has  stipulated  that  the  servants  shall 

*  be  restored,  after  one-fourth  of  the  whole  shall  have 

*  been  delivered ;  the  passage-boats  be  permitted  to 

*  run,  after  one-half  shall  have  been  delivered ;  the 
'  trade  opened,  after  threefourths  shall  have  been 
'  delivered  ;  and  every  thing  to  proceed  as  usual,  after 

*  the  whole  shall  have  been  delivered  (the  signification 

*  of  which  last  expression,  the  undersigned  does  not 

*  understand). 

*  Breach  of  faith  is  to  be  visited,  after  three  days* 

*  loose  performance  of  engagements,  with  the  cutting 

*  off  of  supplies  of  fresh  water ;  after  three  days  more, 

*  with  the  stoppage  of  food ;    and  after   three  days 

*  more,  with  the  last  degree  of  severity*  [i.  e.  Death] 

*  on  the  undersigned  himself. 

'  He  passes  by  these  grave  forms  of  speech  without 

*  comment.  But  with  the  papers  actually  before  him, 
^  and  all  the  circumstances  in  hand,  he  is  satisfied 

*  that  the  effectual  liberation  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
'  and  all  the  other  foreigners  in  Canton,  depends  upon 

*  the  promptitude  with   which    this  arrangement   is 

*  completed. 

^  The  maintenance  of  the  national  character,  and 


rc-weighed,  and  broken  up  in  the  presence  of  high  officers,  were  brought 
down  to  the  vats ;  the  contents,  ball  after  ball,  broken  down  and  crushed 
upon  platforms,  raised  on  high  benches  above  the  water,  and  then 
pushed  by  the  feet  of  the  coolies  into  the  receptacles  beneath.  A  large 
iiuiiibcr  of  men  were  employed  in  thus  macerating  the  balls  for  some 
days  with  long;  rakes,  until  the  whole  became  a  fetid  mud,  when  the 
sluices  were  raised,  and  the  vats  emptied  into  the  river.  Every  precau- 
tion seemed  to  be  used  by  the  officers  to  ensure  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  drug,  the  spot  being  well  guarded,  the  workmen  ticketed/'  &c. 
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*  the  validity  of  the  claim  for  indemnity,  depend  upon 
'  that  scrupulousness  of  fidelity,  with  which  he  is  well 
'  assured  his  countrymen  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  all 
"  public  obligations  to  this  Government. 

^  As  soon  as  the    whole  opium  surrendered  shall 

*  have  been  delivered  over   to  the  Chinese  officers, 

*  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  communi- 

*  cate  with  his  countrymen  again. 

*  The  ultimate  satisfactory  solution  of  the  recent 
'  difficulties  need  give  no  man  an  anxious  thought. 

*  The  permanent  stability  of  the  British  trade  with 

*  this  empire,  with  honour  and  advantage  to  all  par- 
'  ties,  rests  upon  a  firm  foundation — upon  the  wisdom, 

*  justice,  and  power  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

*  Charles  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent,  &c.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  prompt  and  pro- 
digious sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
opium,  the  above  *  terms  and  conditions'  were 
utterly  and  deliberately  disregarded  and  broken  by 
the  Chinese. 

*  The  servants,'  says  Captain  Elliot,  in  his  in- 
dignant remonstrance,  dated  the  21st  of  June,  lS3{)y 
addressed    to    the    Chinese    authorities,    *werc    not 

*  faithfully   restored   when   one-fourth  of  the  opium 

*  had    been   delivered    up  ;    the  boats  were  not  per- 

*  niitted  to  nm  when  one-half  had  been  delivered  up  ; 
'  the  trade  was  not  really  opened  when  three-fourths 
'  had  b(»en  delivered  ;  and  the  last  pledge,  that  things 
'  should    go   on    as    usual,    when    the   whole  should 

*  have  been  delivered,   has   been  falsified  by  the  rc- 

*  duction  of  the  Factories  to  a  prison,  with  one  outlet ; 
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'  the  expulsion  of  sixteen  persons ;  some  of  them  who 

*  never  dealt  in  opium  at   all ;    some  clerks,  one  a 

*  lad ;   and  the   proposing   of  novel  and  intolerable 

*  regulations.*  And  in  consequence  of  this  faithless- 
ness, and  want  of  security  for  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, he  added — 

^  The  merchants  and  ships  of  the  English  nation  do 

*  not  proceed  to  Canton  and  Whampoa,  because  the 

*  gracious  commands  of  the  Emperor  for  their  protec- 

*  tion  are  set  at  nought ;  because  the  truth  is  concealed 

*  from  his  Imperial  Majesty's  knowledge ;  because 
^  there  is  no  safety  for  a  handful  of  defenceless  men  in 

*  the  grasp  of  the  government  of  Canton  ;  because  it 

*  would  be  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  their  So- 

*  vereign  and  nation  to  forget  all  the  insults  and  wrongs 

*  which  have  been  perpetrated  till  full  justice  shall 

*  have  been  done,  and  till  the  whole  trade  intercourse 

*  shall  have  been  placed  upon  a  footing  honourable 

*  and  secure  to  the  empire  and  to  England.    That  time 
is  at  hand.     The  gracious  Sovereign  of  the  English 

*  nation  will  cause  the  truth  to  be  made  known  to  the 

*  wise  and  august  prince  on  the  throne  of  this  empire, 

*  and  all  things  will  be  adjusted  agreeably  to  the  prin- 

*  ciples  of  purest  reason. ' 

The  trade  was  accordingly  stopped. 

On  surrendering  up  this  opium  to  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent, its  owners  were  severally  required  to 
make  the  following  affidavit  :— 

**  I,  A.  B.,  a  member  of  the  British  firm  of ,  of 

*^  Caaton,  do  hereby  make  oath  that  the  opium  spe- 
**  cifiedin  the  certificate  hereto  annexed,  viz.  : — 
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—  Chests  of  Patna, 

—  Chests  of  Benares, 

—  Chests  of  Malwa, 


«« 

€C 


Total .  . Chests, 

**  was  at  and  before  the  issue  of  the  public  notice  to 
British  subjects,  signed  by  Captain  Charles  Elliot, 
H.  M.  Chief  Superintendent,  under  date  Canton, 
*•  27th  March,   1 839,  either  bona  fide  the  property  of 

*•  my  said  firm  of ,  or  consigned  to  the  said  firm 

**  with  fall  controul  over  it ;  and  I  do  farther  solemnly 
*'  declare  that  no  collusive  transfer  of  any  part  whatever 
^  of  the  said  opium  was  made  to  me  or  my  said  firm  by 
**  the  subject  of  any  foreign  nation,  but  that  the  whole 
* '  of  the  said  opium  was  surrendered  by  my  said  firm  in 
•*  the  character  of  British  subjects,  to  the  Chief  Super- 
•*  intendent,  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  govem- 
**  ment,  being  in  all  respects,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
**  ledge  and  belief,  opium  fEdlingwithintheletterandspi- 
**  rit  of  the  before-mentioned  notice  to  British  subjects. 

"  A.  B.'' 

Whereupon  were  delivered  to  them  the  following 
documents. 

(First.) 

"  I,  Charles  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent  of  the 
**  Trade  of  British  subjects  in  China,  Do  hereby  certify 

**  that  ,    the   person   makinjj  the    within 

"  affidavit,  is  well  knoini  to  me  as  a  British  subject 
**  established  at  Canton.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
**  seal  of  ofl[ioe,  at  Macao,  in  China,  this  15th  day  of 
"June,  1839. 

•*  (Signed)  "  Charles  Elliot  ' 
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[To  this  is  appended  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Procla- 
mation of  the  27th  March,  1839.] 

(Second.)  The  following  •'  Certificate'*  : — 
**  I,  Charles  Elliot,  H.  M.  Chief  Superintendent 
"  of  the  Trade  of  British  subjects  in  China,  hereby  ac- 

"  knowledge  to  have  received  from ,  being  Bri- 

"  tish  subjects,  trading  in  Canton, chests  of 

*^  opium  for  her  Majesty's  government  in  terms  of  my 
"  public  notice  to  British  subjects,  dated  27th  March, 
"  1839,  hereunto  annexed. 

**  The  amount  of  indemnity  for  the  said  opium  to 
"  be  held  to  the  order  of  the  said . 


No.  of  Chests. 


Kind  of  Opium. 


Ship's  Name. 


**  In  witness  whereof  I  have  affirmed  to  four  docu- 
*'  ments,  all  of  this  time  and  date,  one  of  which  being 
"  made  good  the  others  to  stand  void. 

"  (Signed)  "  Charles  Elliot." 

The  holders  of  these  Certificates  (which  were 
indorsed  by "  to  the  order  of  his  correspond- 
ent in  London,")  in  due  time  presented  them  at  the 
Treasury  for  payment ;  and  the»  reader  may  imagine 
the  dismay  with  which,  after  some  considerable  in- 
terval, the  following  answer  was  received  : — 

^^ Treasury  Chambers^  Wth  Nov.  1839. 
"  Gentlemen, 
"  Having  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
"  her  Majesty's  Treasury  your  letter,  in  which  you 
"  apply  for  a  settlement  of  certain  claims  for  opium  de- 


*•  livered  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  transmit 
**  certificate^  signed  by  Captain  C.  Elliot,  I  have  re- 
*'  ceived  their  Lordships*  commands  to  acquaint  you 
*'  that  Parliament  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
**  Board  no  funds  out  of  which  any  compensation  could 
'  *  be  made,  and  that  the  sanction  of  Parliament  would 
**  be  required  before  any  such  claim  could  be  recog- 
^'  nised  and  paid. 

^*  To  prevent  any  misconstruction  of  the  intentions 
**  of  this  Board,  my  Lords  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
**  direct  me  further  to  state  that  the  subject  has  been 
**'  under  the  attentive  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
'^  government,  and  to  add,  that  her  Majesty's  govem- 
**  ment  do  not  propose  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  vote 
'*  for  the  payment  of  such  claims. 

**  (Signed)  '*  R.Gordon.  ' 

And  thus  the  case  stands.  Beyond  this  brief  and 
ominous  intimation.  Government  has  neither  said  nor 
done  any  thing  in  the  matter ;  leaving  the  holders  of 
these  '  certificates'  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
only  so  much  waste  paper.  Having  implicitly  confided 
in  the  honour  and  liberality  of  the  British  Government, 
many,  if  not  all  of  them—including  several  leading 
Native  Merchants  in  India,  with  their  extensive  com- 
mercial connexions  both  here  and  there^are  at  this  mo- 
ment placed  in  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  anxiety,  embar- 
rassment, and  responsibility.  They  ask,  with  mingled 
alarm  and  astonishment, — is  there  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  world,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  the 
dishonourable  spectacle  of  a  Principal  seeking  to 
escape  from  liability  for  the  acts  of  an  Agent,  whom 
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he  has  formally  appointed,  and  held  out  to  third  par- 
ties as  clothed  with  ample  authority  to  act  on  his 
behalf, — only  when  an  act  of  such  agent,  done  within 
the  scope  of  his  authority,  has  entailed  on  his  prin- 
cipal an  unexpected  extent  of  liability  ?  An  attempt 
to  escape  at  all  events  from  the  obligations  of  the 
clearest  moral  responsibility,  by  resorting  to  refined 
special  pleading, — to  subtle  legal  distinctions  on  which 
even  the  most  skilful  lawyers  would  disagree, — and 
which  it  is  impossible  that  the  most  clear-headed  and 
experienced  Merchant  could  have  thought  of,  or 
decided  upon?  It  is  incredible.  They  are  willing 
to  believe  that  Government,  recognizing  at  all  events 
the  moral  strength  of  the  claims  of  these  parties,  but 
hesitating  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  on  an 
occasion  of  such  moment,  choose  to  wait  the  will 
which  may  be  expressed  by  Parliament  in  the  im- 
pending session. 

When  Parliament  shall  have  assembled,  and  the 
Government  been  called  upon  to  state  whether  they 
intend  to  satisfy  their  claims, — to  ratify  or  repudiate 
the  act  of  Captain  Elliot ;  should  they  declare  their 
intention  to  take  the  latter  course,  it  is  apprehended 
that  the  only  probable  ground  for  doing  so,  will  be  an 
assertion  that  Captain  Elliot  had  no  authority  to  pledge 
the  British  Government  to  reimburse  the  holders  of 
this  opium,  as  the  condition  of  their  surrendering  it 
up  to  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chinese.  It  thus 
will  become  requisite  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
in  which  he  stood  with  reference  to  the  British 
Government,  and  the  British  merchants  in  China;  a 
position  which  will  be  found  to  have  been  anomalous 
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in  the  extreme,  and,  as  it  was  calculated  for  the 
securing  of  most  important  objects,  full  of  difficult 
respoiisibilitj  ;  one  which  the  Government  would, 
of  course,  have  selected  none  to  occupy,  in  whose 
experience  and  ability  they  could  not  repose  entire 
confidence.  They  selected  a  Peer  of  the  realm  (Lord 
Nspier)  as  the  first  predecessor  of  the  present  Chief 
Superhitendent,  Captain  Elliot. 

The  ofl9ce  held  by  Captain  Elliot  was  created  by  vir- 
tue of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (stat.  3  &  *  Will.  IV.  c.  93) 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  abolition,  in 
the  year  1834,  by  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
China.  Previous  to  that  year,  the  direct  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  China  was  carried  on  ex- 
closirely  by  the  East  India  Company;  and  British 
subjects  were  prohibited  from  visiting  or  residing  in 
the  territory  of  China  without  licence  of  tlie  East 
India  Company.  There  was,  however,  a  trade  carried 
on  between  India  and  China  by  British  merchants  ; 
of  whom  there  were  several  established  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Canton,  to  which  port  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  limit  the  trade  with  foreign- 
era.  There  were  only  a  very  few  of  the  Chinese  with 
whom  foreigners  were  allowed  to  have  commercial 
cbalings,  namely,  the  Hove  Merchants,  who  wore 
also  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  will  of  tlu! 
Emperor  (the  only  known  law,  sxs  promulgated  by  th(» 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  and  other  provineial  authorities,) 
was  communiciited  to  such  foreigners.  Durinir  the 
reign — for  such  it  may  l)e  called— of  the  East  India 
Company,  their  representatives  in  China     recognised 
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as  such  by  Act  of  Parliament,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155 — 
were  three  superior  officers,  resident  at  Canton ;  on 
whom  devolved  the  entire  management  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  in  China.  They  were  called  Super- 
cargoes; in  whom  were  vested  very  great  powers  and 
authorities.  The  Act  last  cited  empowered  them,  for 
instance,  to  remove  intruders  from  Canton,  and  send 
them  home.  Independently  of  the  absolute  authority 
derived  from  the  East  India's  Company's  charter,  the 
position  of  these  Supercargoes  necessarily  gave  them 
a  weight  and  influence  over  the  few  resident  British 
merchants  established  in  China,  who  looked  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  protection  from  a  violent, 
capricious,  and  barbarous  Government.  No  vessels 
were  allowed  to  sail  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  China,  except  those  chartered  by  the  Company ; 
and  the  captains  of  all  vessels  proceeding  from  India  to 
China  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  licence  granted  to  them, 
obliged  to  submit  themselves  to  the  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  the  above  mentioned  Supercargoes  ;  who 
thus  acquired  the  direct  controul  over  all  the  British 
and  country  shipping  there,  and  also  exercised  a 
great  and  direct  authority  over  the  resident  mer- 
chants. The  *  Licences,'  granted  by  the  Governor- 
General,  as  above  mentioned,  contained  a  proviso, 
rendering  the  license  void,  if,  (amongst  other  things) 
"  the  Master  or  Commander  of  the  said  ship,  for  the 
**  time  being,  or  other  persons  acting  as  Supercargoes 
"  thereof,  should  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  any  of  the 
'*  regulations  established  by  or  on  the  part  of  the 
said  United  East  India  Company,  in  China ; — or 
should  make  any  opposition  io  or  act  in  disobedience  to 
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**  any  particular  orders  or  instructions  which  should  or 
••  udght  from  time  to  time  be  given  in  China  by  any  of 
•  •  the  Supercargoes  of  the  said  United  Company  there^ 

although  such  order  or  orders  should  amount  to  re- 

guisitian  for  the  said  Master^  or  Commander^  or 
•*  Supercargo^  or  either  of  them^  to  quit  China  tcith 
"  the  said  vessel  and  goods.**  While  such  were  the 
high  and  extensive  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
SuP£RCARGO£s  of  the  East  India  Company,  over  all 
British  subjects  in  China, — it  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion^  that  the  only  power  or  influence  which  they  had 
over  the  Chinese^  was  of  an  indirect,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  pretty  effectual  description — namely,  stopping 
the  trade — which,  operating  immediately  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Hong  merchants,  soon  led  to  an  ad- 
justment of  any  existing  differences ;  and  this  power 
was  frequently  exercised. 

l^hus  stood  matters  previous  to,  and  at  the  period 
of,  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  mono- 
poly—and when  the  flood-gates  of  independent  and 
unrestricted  British  enterprise  were  opened  upon 
China,  in  anticipation  of  that  period,  namely,  in  the 
year  1831,  the  then  Viceroy  of  Canton  issued  an 
edict,  containing  the  following  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
very  great  change  in  the  mode  of  British  commercial 
intercourse  which  was  anticipated. 

*•  I  hereby  issue  an  order  to  the  Hong  merchants 
'*  that  they  forthwith  enjoin  my  command  on  the  chief 
*•  of  the  said  nation  (Great  Britain^  early  to  send  a 
"letter  home,  that  if,  indeed,  after  the  13th  year  of 
•*  Taou  Kwang,  the  Company  be  dissolved,  it  will,  as 
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"  heretofore,  be  incumbent  to  deliberate,  and  appoint 
"  a  chief,  who  understands  the  business,  to  come  to 
'*  Canton^  for  the  general  management  of  the  commer- 
"  cial  dealings  ;  by  which  means  affairs  may  be  pre- 
''  vented  from  going  to  confusion,  and  benefits  remain 
^'  to  commerce."* 

The  British  Government  acknowledged  the  expedi- 
ency and  necessity  of  some  such  arrangement,  and 
accordingly,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Stat.  3  and  4 
AVill.  IV.  c.  93),  passed  on  the  28th  August,  1833, 
entitled  **  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to 
China,  and  India,*'  after  reciting  that  the  East 
India  Company's  Monopoly  would  cease  on  the  22d 
April,  1834,  "and  that  it  was  expedient  that  the 
Trade  with  China,  and  the  Trade  in  Tea,  should  be 
open  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,"  by  §§  5  and  6,  it 
was  enacted  as  follows ;  (and  it  is  on  the  effect  of 
these  most  important  clauses  that  much  of  the  present 
case  depends.) 

'*  §  V.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  objects  of 
''  trade,  and  amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of 
' '  the  Emperor  of  China,  that  provision  be  made  for  the 

''  ESTABLISHMENT    OP  A    BrITISH    AUTHORITY    IN    THE 

"  SAID  DOMINIONS,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall 
"  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  imy  commission 
"  or  commissions,  or  warrant  or  warrants,  under  his 
"  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  not  exceeding  three  of 
"  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  be  superintendents  of  the 
"  trade  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  and  frcnii  the  said 
"  dominions^  for  the  purpose  of  protectiny  and  promot- 


*  Auber  on  British  and  foreign  intercourse  with  China,  p.  .'j3o. 
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*^  ing  such  trade ;  and,  by  any  such  commission  or 
^*  warrant  as  aforesaid,  to  settle  such  gradation  and 
^'  subordination  among  the  said  superintendents  (one 
**  of  whom  shall  be  styled  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dbht),  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to  assist  them  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  to  grant  such 
*'  salaries  to  such  superintendents  and  officers  as,** 
&c  Sec. 

**  §  VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
**  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  orders, 
^*  commission  or  commissions,  as  to  his  Majesty  in 
**  council  shall  appear  expedient  and  salutary,  to  give 
**  to  the  said  superintendents,  or  any  of  them,  powers 
*'  and  authorities  aver  and  in  respect  of  the  trade  and 
^*  commerce  of  his  Majesty  s  subjects  within  any  part  of 
'  *  the  said  dominions  ;  and  to  make  and  issue  direc- 
^*  tions  and  regulations  touching   the  said  trade  and 
'*  oummercef  and  for  the  government  of  his  Majesty's 
**  subjects  within  the  said  dominions ;  and  to  impose 
**  penalties^  forfeitures^  or  imprisonments,  for  the  breach 
^^  of  any  such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced 
**  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  order  or  orders  shall 
^*  be  specified  ;  and  to  create  a  court  of  justice,  with 
**  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of 
^^  offences  committed  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  within 
**  the  said  dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens  thereof, 
**  and  on  the  high  seas  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
*•  the  coast  of  China ;  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  super- 
•*  intendents  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  be  the  officer 
**  to  hold  such  court,  and  other  officers  for  executinjr 
**  the  process  thereof,  and  to  errant  such   salaries,' 
&c.  Ac-  &c. 
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1 

§  VIII.  requires  every  Order  in  Council'  issued  by 
authority  of  that  Act,  to  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  annually  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  made  on  the  9th  December,  1838,  by  which,  after 
reciting  the  provisions  of  the  statute  above  set  forth, 
and  also  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
above  mentioned,  and  that  *  it  was  expedient  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  such  reasonable  demand  of  the 
Chinese  Government,*  it  was,  by  his  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  ordered — 

"  That  all  the  powers  and  authorities  which,  on  the 
"  21st  April,  1834,  should  by  law  be  vested  in  the 
**  Supercargoes  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
"  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  over  and  in  respect  of 
''  the  trade  and  commerce  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  at 
"  the  Port  of  Canton,  should  be,  and  the  same  were 
*'  thereby  vested  in  the  Superintendents  for  the  time 
"  being,  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said 
*^  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  all  regulations,  which, 
''  on  the  said  21st  day  of  April,  1834,  should  be  in 
*'  force  touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  (save 
"  so  far  as  the  same  were  repealed  or  abrogated  by  the 
'*  said  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  any  commission  and 
**  instructions,  or  orders  in  Council  issued  or  made 
**  by  his  Majesty  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  were  incon- 
*'  sistent  therewith,)  should  continue  in  full  force  and 
*'  virtue ;  and  that  all  such  penalties,  forfeitures,  or 
'*  imprisonments  as  might,  on  the  said  21st  day  of 
"  April,  1834,  be  incurred  or  enforced  for  the  breach 
*'  of  such  then  existing   regulations,  should  thence- 
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"  forth  be,  in  like  manner,  incurred  and  enforced  for 
*'  the  breach  of  the  same  regulations,  so  far  as  the 
••  same  were  thereby  revived  and  continued  in  force  as 
'*  aforesaid ;  and  that  all  such  penalties,  forfeitures  or 
'^  imprisonments,  when  so  incurred,  should  be  enforced 
**  in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say) — either  by  such 
**  ways  and  means  by  which  the  same  might,  on  the 
''  said  21st  of  April,  1834,  have  been  lawfully  en- 
*^  forced,  or  by  the  sentence  and  adjudication  of  the 
*^  Court  of  Justice  established  at  Canton  aforesaid, 
'^  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
**  ment.  Provided  also,  and  it  was  further  declared, 
**  that  the  regulations  therein  contained  were  and 
**  should  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  and  as  in- 
'*  tended  to  continue  in  force  only  until  his  Majesty 
**  should  be  pleased  to  make  such  further  or  other 
**  order  in  the  premises,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act 
*'  of  Parliament,  as  to  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
•*  his  Privy  Council,  might  thereafter  seem  salutary  or 
•*  expedient,  in  reference  to  such  further  information 
•*  and  experience  as  might  thereafter  be  derived  from 
**  the  future  course  of  the  said  trade.* 

(Signed)  "  C.  C.  Greville." 

The  first  *  Chief  Superintendent'  appointed  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Order  in  Council  was  the  ill-fated  Ix)rd  Napier — that 
still-unavenged  martyr  to  Chinese  cruelty  and  inso- 


*  The  remaining  article  of  the  Order  in  Council  is  omitted,  inas- 
■meh  as  it  relates  entirely  to  the  publication  of  a  Compilation  of  Regu- 
lations, which  were  never,  in  fact,  made. 
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lencc  ;--who,  though  sent  out,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
express  instance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  yet 
refused  to  be  recognised  in  a^ny  official  capacity,  and  sunk 
under  the  injuries  and  indignities  which  they  wantonly 
inflicted  upon  him.  He  arrived  in  July,  1834,  and  died 
on  the  19th  October  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Davis 
succeeded  him  as  First  Superintendent,  Captain  EUiot 
(the  present  Chief  Superintendent)  being  appointed 
by  him  to  be  Secretary.  The  Chinese  refused  to  re- 
cognise these  •  Superintendents,' — who,  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Napier,  retired  to  Macao  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  doubtful  what  course  to 
take.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Davis  to  Europe,  Captain 
Elliot  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Third  Superinten- 
dent, and  promoted  to  be  Second  Superintendent  on 
the  1st  April,  1835.  On  the  14th  December,  1836, 
he  was  announced,  by  the  following  Public  Notice  at 
Macao,  to  have  been  appointed  to  perform,  the  duties 
of  "  Chief  of  the  Commission" — the  same  notice, 
as  will  be  seen,  communicating  the  intelligence  that 
the  office  and  salary  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  had 
been  abolished. 

**  Official  Notice  to  his  Britannic  Majestifs  Subjects 

in  China.* 

"  Despatches  have  been  received  from  the  Right 
**  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
'*  fairs,  signifying  the  abolition  of  the  office  and  salary 
"  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British 
"  subjects  in  China ;  his  Majesty's  Government  has 


*  Canton  Reg.  No.  50,  1836. 
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**  been  pleased  to  appoint Captaio  Charles  Elliot,  R.N., 
*•  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  the  Commis- 
^*  «ion  from  this  date. 

'•  By  order  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  trade  of 
^^  British  subjects  in  China, 

**  Edward  Elmslie, 
"  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
"  Macao,  December  14,  1836. 


:i  *9 


There  is  something  sufficiently  singular  in  this  sud- 
den and  unexplained  movement  of  the  Government. 
The  Public  Notice  in  question,  at  once,  with  no  re- 
rital  of  any  expediency,  announces  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  *  Chief  Superintendent,'  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  to  '  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
of  ike  Covttnisnan.^  That  *  Commission'  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  appoint- 
ment of  *  Superintendents  ;'  and  Captain  Elliot  was, 
in  effisct,  thereby  appointed  *  Chief  Superintendent,'  At 
all  events,  he  immediately  and  over  afterwards  assumed, 
in  all  his  official  acts  and  documents,  the  style  and 
title  of  *  Chief  Superintendent,'  and  acted  as  such — 
a  thing  which  undoubtedly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  would  have  done,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  in 
hu  iVivate  Instructions  inconsistent  with,  or  prohi- 
biting his  assumption  of  such  style  and  character  ; 
and  his  various  acts  done,  and  documents  issued, 
professedly  in  such  capacity,  have  lK»en  repeatedly 
ratified  bv  the  British  Government.* 

•  f'robably  the  only  intention  of  the  Ciovornnient  was  to  abolish  ilic 
*-aiar$f  of  the  *  Chief  Superintendent,*  ftiiil  to  leave  the  *  Chief  of  the 
^ 'ofiitntsbiotr  to  perforin  the  duties  of  all  the  Superintendents. 
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It  appears  that  Captain  Elliot,  having  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  his  very  responsible  duties,  made 
such  representations  to  the  Chinese  authorities  as  at 
length  procured  permission  for  him  to  proceed  to 
Canton,  to  exercise  the  authorities  thus  vested  in 
him, — but  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  Company's 
supercargoes ;  and  by  an  Edict  published  in  March, 
iSyy*  the  Government  of  Canton  "  orders,  in  confer- 
**  mity  with  the  regulations  which  were  applied  to  the 
*'  former  *  Taepans'  appointed  to  Canton,  that  the 
'*  foreigner  Elliot  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
"  Provincial  City  and  enter  on  his  duties." 

This  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  as  correct 
an  account  as  can  be  given  of  the  exact  position,  in 
point  of  fact,  of  Captain  Elliot,  at  the  time  when  he 
issued  his  Public  Notice  of  the  27th  March,  1839. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  Government  seems 
to  have  purposely,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  left  his 
*  powers  and  authorities'  in  a  state  of  great  vagueness 
and  obscurity.  He  was  appointed  to  superintend 
and  controul  the  British  *  Trade  and  Commerce,'  in 
a  remote  coimtry,  and  with  most  bigoted  barbarians, 
professing  a  peculiar  contempt  for  the  British  people. 
The  oflSce  itself  was  new,  and,  as  already  observed, 
anomalous ;  its  power  altogether  undefined  ;  and  such 
as  admitted  of  no  guidance  from  precedent.  As  no 
expectation  could  be  formed  of  the  emergencies  likely 
to  arise,  so  no  precise  or  specific  rules  could  be  laid 
down  for  the  conduct  to  be  observed  on  the  arising  of 
any  such  emergency.  The  only  approach  towards  any- 
thing like  a  definite  specification  of  the  powers  of 
this  officer,  after  the  very  extensive  language  of  the 
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gtatute,  empowering  his  Majesty  in  Council  to  appoint 
bim,  18  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  Order  in 
Council,  which  confers  upon  him  the  powers  and 
authorities  by  law  vested  in  the  Supercargoes  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  21st  April,  1834.  This 
instrument  must  be  taken  to  have  had  a  meaning — 
to  confer  same  authority  ;  and  the  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  it  is,  especially  construed  in  connection  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  Superintendents 
created  by  it,  were  to  possess  all  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  supercargoes — exercised  as  will  have 
been  seen  by  virtue  of  contract ;  and  these  contracts 
were  required  by  the  East  India  Company,  because 
they  deemed  them  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  trade  with  such  a  Government  as  the  Chinese. 
What  the  Privy  Council  meant  to  do,  was  probably  to 
vest  m  the  Superintendents^  by  lawj  all  the  powers 
theretofore  exercised  by  the  supercargoes. — If  the  act 
done  by  Captain  Elliot,  and  which  is  now  the  subject 
of  discussion,  had  been  done  by  the  Supercargoes, 
could  they  not  have  bound  the  East  India  Company  to 
make  good  the  amount  of  the  opium  surrendered  to 
them  ?  Does  any  one  who  knows  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  practically  exercised  by  the  Super- 
cargoes, and  from  time  to  time  sanctioned  by  the  East 
India  Company,  suppose  that  the  latter  would  have 
thought  of  repudiating  such  an  act,  under  the  circum- 
stances ? 

But  there  are  several  important  considerations  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  act 
of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  as  compared  with  any 
similar  act  of  the  supercargoes  of  a  former  day.     H  is 
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position  was  far  more  complicated,  and  his  powers 
required  to  be  far  more  extensive,  than  those  of  the 
supercargoes.  They  ruled  over  those  under  the  direct 
controul  of  the  East  India  Company;  he  over  inde- 
pendent merchants.  He  had,  in  all  cases — of  what 
emergency  soever,  to  represent  and  sustain  the  cha* 
racter  and  dignity  of  the  British  Govemment-^yei 
with  no  naval  force  at  his  command;  being  thi» 
necessarily  left  to  resort  to  such  measures  and  devices 
as  appeared  to  him  likely  to  effect  the  important  pur- 
poses for  which  he  was  sent.  Had  his  object  been 
merely  a  commercial  one,  why  was  he  not  appointed 
a  Consul?  The  Government,  however,  knew  the 
grave  exigencies  that  might  happen,  and  appointed 
an  officer  capable  of  encountering  them — a  Political 
as  well  as  Mercantile  Agent.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations  as  these.  Parliament  framed  the  ins* 
portant  Act  originating  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Elliot.  It  declares  the  great  objects  of  his  missicM, 
and  indicates  the  nature  of  his  rights,  powers,  and 
duties;  and  the  Order  in  Council  must  be  taken 
to  have  been  framed  in  pursuance  and  in  the  spitit 
of  such  Act,  and  to  have  carried  into  effect  the  plain 
intentions  of  the  Legislature. — May  we  not  then, 
ask  whether  Captain  Elliot  was  not  duly  constituted, 
and  held  out  to  those  who  have  dealt  with  him,  as  m 
Agent  of  the  British  Government — and  was  not  his 
Public  Notice  of  the  27th  March,  1839,  an  act  done 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  principal,  and  one,  consequently,  binding  on  his 
principal  ? 

Perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  principles 
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of  law,  regulating  the  relation  between  Principal  and 
Agent,  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind,  while  attempt- 
ing to  appreciate  the  legal  effect  of  the  facts  under 
consideration. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  Principal  and  Agent  depends 
upcm  this  obvious  maxim,  that  he  who  acts  by  another, 
acts  by  himself; — *  Qui  facit  per  almm  facit  per  se ;' 
and  the  general  rule  is,  that  in  order  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, the  act  done  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  which  he  has  communicated  to  his  agent. 
This  authority  may  be  expressly  conferred  by  either  a 
formal  instrument,  or  a  writing  of  a  loose  informal 
character, — or  inferred  from  circumstances.     It  may 
be  a  general  authority,  or  a  special  authority;  it  may 
be  an  express  authority,  or  an  implied  authority:  and 
however  conferred,  it  is,  unless  the  contrary  manifestly 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  parties,  always  con- 
slmed  to  include  all  the  necessary  and  usual  means  of 
executing  it  with  effect.     A  person  is  sometimes  said 
to   be  a  special  agent,  whose  authority,   though   it 
extends  to  do  acts  generally  in  a  particular  business  or 
employment,  is  yet  qualified  and  restrained  by  limita- 
tions, conditions,  and  instructions  of  a  special  nature. 
In  such  a  case,  the  agent  is  deemed,  as  to  persons 
dealing  with   bim  in  ignorance  of  such  special  limi- 
tations, conditions,  and  instructions,  to  be  a  general 
agent;  though  as  between  himself  and  his  principal 
he  may  l)e  deemed  a  special  agent. — A  great  distinc- 
tion exists,  in  all  cases,  between  the  authority  given 
to  the  agent,  and  the  private  instructions  given  to  him 
as    to   his   mode   of   executing   that   authority ;    for 
although  when  a  written  authoritv  is  known  to  exists 
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or  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction  pre-sup- 
posed,  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  dealing  with  the  agent 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
authority,  and  to  examine  it;  yet  no  such  duty  exists 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  any  private  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  principal  to  the  agent ;  for  such  instruc- 
tions may  reasonably  be  considered  as  of  a  secret  and 
confidential  nature,  and  not  intended  to  be  divulged 
to  third  parties.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  there 
be  any  solid  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  special 
authority  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  a  general  autho- 
rity to  do  all  acts  in  a  particular  business ;  for  each 
species  of  authority  includes  the  usual  and  appropriate 
means  to  accomplish  the  end.  In  such  case,  the 
principal  ought  equally  to  be  boimd  by  the  acts  of  his 
agent  executing  such  authority  by  any  of  those  means, 
although  he  may  have  given  to  the  agent  separate, 
private,  and  secret  instructions  of  a  more  limited 
character.* 

A  consideration  highly  important  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  interpreting  written  instruments,  and  espe- 
cially letter's  of  instruction^  and  orders^  is,  first,  the 
general  rule  that  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  words  are 
to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  writer. 
Secondly,  that  if  the  instrument  be  not  expressed  in 

*  The  aothority  here  spoken  of,  is  an  authority  distinct  and  not 
derived  from  the  instructions;  for  if  the  original  authority  is  restricted 
and  qualified,  the  restrictions  and  qualifications  constitute  a  part  of  the 
power  itself,  and  govern  its  extent. — See  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Story's 
very  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Agency  (just  republished  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  under  the  direction  of  the  Author),  p.  60, 
{note). 
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plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  free  from  ambiguity,  but 
the  language  is  fairly  susceptible  of  different  interpre- 
tations;— and  if  the  agent  is,  in  fact,  misled,  and  adopts 
and  follows  one,  when  the  principal  intended  the  other, 
there  the  principal  will  be  bound,  and  the  agent 
exonerated ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  agent  has  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  within  the  supposed  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  one  of  two  innocent  parties  must  suffer,  he 
ought  to  suffer,  in  preference,  who  has  misled  the 
confidence  of  the  other  into  any  unwary  act. 

Finally,  a  principal  is  bound  in  all  things  where  the 
agent  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  usual  employ- 
ment ;  or,  is  held  out  to  the  other  party  as  having 
competent  authority, — although,  in  fact,  he  has  in  the 
particular  instance  exceeded  or  violated  his  instructions, 
and  acted  without  authority. 

lliese  are  acknowledged  principles  of  law;  and 
it  is  submitted,  that  the  application  of  them  to  the 
facts  of  this  case,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
in  spite  of  any  difficulties  which  may  possibly  exist 
as  to  the  technical  mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  such 
compensation,  establishes  at  all  events  the  moral 
OBLIGATION  of  Govemmcnt  not  to  withhold  it. 

Dropping,  for  a  moment,  the  Order  in  Council,  and 
adverting  to  the  object  of  the  Legislature,  as  declared 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  guide  us  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  policy  of  its  framers,  let  us  suj)- 
pose,  that  the  legislature  had  been  able  to  (•onteni- 
plate  the  exact  case  which  has  so  unoxpoctedly 
occurred  on  the  spot,  where  it  had  resolved  u|>on  es- 
tablishing a  British  Authority  ;  that  it  had  intended 
to  authorise  the  representative  of  such   British  Au- 
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thority  to  act  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  has 
acted: — could    there   have    been    devised    words  to 
express  its  pui-pose  more  clearly,  than  those  which 
are  already  used  in  the  Act  in  question  ?     Words  con- 
ferring ampler   powers  to   meet  the  most   startling 
emergency  that  might  arise  ;  to  silence  speculation, 
and  challenge  obedience   on  the  part  of  those  over 
whom  were  to  be  exercised  such  undefined   *  powers 
and  authorities '  ? — Suppose  this  exact  case,  which  has 
happened,  to  have  been  put  to  Parliament  while  the 
Act  in   question  was   under  consideration,    and  the 
question  asked,    *  How  shall  we   provide  for  such  a 
case?'    *Be  not  too  precise,*  it  would  have  been  an- 
swered,     *  remember    the    responsibilities    you    are 
imposing  on  this  officer  and  representative  of  ours ; 
the  immense  magnitude  of  the  interests  he  will  have 
to  preside  over  and  regulate ;  the  novel  exigencies  he 
will  have  to  encounter,  suddenly  and  advantageously, 
while  dealing  with  a  barbarian  people  so  capricious  and 
dangerous  as  the  Chinese  ;  the  vast  distance  at  which 
he  will  be  placed  from  the  mother  country! — Again, 
he  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  his  au- 
thority constantly  called  in  question,  and  the  extent  of 
it  speculated  upon,  and  disputed  by  those,  his  fellow- 
subjects,  over  whom  we  place  him  in  supreme  autfao- 
rity — whenever  he  may  think   fit  to  act  in  a  way  at 
variance  with  their  own  notions  and  wishes.      Use, 
therefore,  the  most  general  and  extensive  words  that 
can  be  selected  to  make  him  our  general  agent.     Give 
him    *  powers  and  authorities  *  over,  and  not  merely 
over,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  trade  and  commerce ; 
to  make  *  directions'  and  *  regulations '   *  tmvching  it ;' 


and  *for  the  government* — generally  and  absolutely-*- 
'  of  hiB  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Chinese  dominions.' 
Parliament  yielded  to  such  suggestions ;  and  behold 
the  exact  language  of  the  statute  I — Whether  this 
Country  had  any  right  whatever  to  ^establish  a  British 
Authority  in  China,  without  having  first  obtained 
the  express  consent  of  the  Chinese — a  step,  which 
ttojf  be  that  which  has  alarmed  and  exasperated  them 
against  us,  and  led  them  to  go  all  lengths  in  order 
to  defeat  what  they  may  believe  to  be  sinister  and 
most  dangerous  intentions  on  our  part — is  a  matter 
which  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Very  grave 
doubts  on  this  point  were  expressed,  unless  the 
writer  is  mistaken,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  nevertheless  the  Act  passed, 
and  such  a  question  is  now  entirely  beside  the  point 
in  dispute,  which  is  in  effect  a  simple  question  of  prin- 
cipal and  agents  and  how  the  former  has  held  out 
the  latter  to  third  parties. 

Now,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  situation,  let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  to  have  been  present  at  Canton 
on  the  t27th  of  March,  1 839>  and  in  the  company  of 
the  agitated  holdcn*  of  this  enormous  mass  of  pro- 
perty, when  they  received  the  memorable  Public 
Notice  of  the  Chief  Superintendent.  Is  it — they  ask— 
a  palpable  and  preposterous  excess  of  his  authority — 
a  vain  prayer,  a  vainer  promise,  an  idle  threat,  which 
thev  may  utterly  disregard  ;  or  is  it  really  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be  —an  official  document  which  they  are  txiund, 
on  peril  of  what  may  befal  them,  to  respect  and  obey  ? 
What  are  they  called  upon  to  do?  Instantly  to  sur- 
render up  some  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  worth  of  opium,  for  which  they  are  responsible 
to  distant  principals ;  and  which  opium  is  moreover^ 
at  this  moment,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  and  power 
of  the  Chinese !  Who  calls  upon  them  to  do  so  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent.  They  examine  every 
word  of  the  *  Public  Notice*  with  anxious  scrutiny ;  and 
having  ascertained  its  grave  requirements,  they  refer 
to  the  only  means  they  have  for  judging  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  issue  such  a 
notice,  namely,  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Order 
in  Council  appointing  him.  They  refer  to  them  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  warranted  in 
acting  on  Captain  Elliot's  representation, — or,  more 
— bound  to  obey  his  Injunction  and  Requisition. 
And  are  we  to  deal  with  them,  not  as  plain  merchants, 
ordinarily  conversant  with  the  principles  regulating 
commercial  transactions,  and  now  suddenly  placed  in 
an  unparalleled  state  of  alarm  and  difficulty  ; — but  as 
a  knot  of  cool,  skilful,  experienced  lawyers,  sitting 
down  in  tranquil  consultation  at  Chambers  with  these 
two  documents  before  them  ;  weighing  every  expres- 
sion in  the  delicate  balance  of  legal  construction  and 
interpretation ;  comparing  and  discriminating  with 
long-practised  acuteness  and  accuracy  ?  No  questions 
are,  as  is  well  known,  more  difficult  than  those  which 
arise  as  to  whether  a  particular  act  is,  or  is  not,  an  ex- 
cess of  the  authority  devolved  upon  an  agent. — Desirous, 
however,  of  forming  the  best  judgment  they  can,  they 
find  in  such  Act  of  Parliament  a  recital,  that  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Chief  Superintendent's  appointment, 
was  its  expediency  for  *the  objects  of  trade,  and 
amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
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of  China';  that  in  order  to  '  protect  and  promote  such 
trade/  he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  invested 
with  the  powers  and  authorities  set  forth  in  the  Act. 
Had  he,  for  these  purposes,  power  to  make  the  present 
demand,  and  were  they  bound  to  comply  ?  Were  they 
given  any  option  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Then 
they  refer  to  the  Order  in  Council.  Had  it  any  effi- 
cacy ?  If  so,  it  conferred  on  Captain  Elliot  all  the 
powers  and  authorities  which  had  been  by  law  vested 
in  the  supercargoes  of  the  East  India  Company;  but 
is  not  the  plain  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Order  in 
Council,  as  reatl  by  the  light  affi)rded  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  the  powers  mentioned  are  those  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Supercargoes  ?  Must  it  not 
mean  this,  or  nothing;  and  was  it  fitting  or  decent 
for  these  merchants  to  decide  that  the  Order  in 
Council  was  totally  inoperative  and  void  —  a  mere 
dead  letter — a  delusion?— They  then  reflect,  that  he 
has  in  his  pocket  his  secret  letter  of  instructions ;  at 
ihem^  they  know,  they  are  bound  to  presume,  that  he 
has  looked  narrowly,  before  issuing  his  *  Public 
Notice ;'  and  that  having  doubtless  duly  ascertained 
that  he  was  authorised  to  do  so,  that  he  was  acting, 
as  he  could  afterwards  prove,  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  those  Instructions — he  at  once,  in  de- 
cisive and  peremptory  torms,  issued  the  Public  Notice 
which  is  in  their  hands.  What  if  he  should  turn  out 
to  have  misapprehended  the  scope  and  extent  of  his 
|)owers  and  authorities—  to  have  exceeilod  or  violated 
his  instructions  ?  So  long  as  he  appeared  held  out  to 
them  as  possessed  of  competent  authority>  and  to  be 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  usual  employment,  they 
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were  safe  in  treating  every  act  of  his  as  one  which 
would  be  recognized  by  his  principal :  and  that  prin- 
cipal,  moreover,  no  other  than  the  upright  and 
honourable  Government  of  Great  Britain.  They  look 
then  at  the  terms  of  his  Public  Notice.  Impelled,  he 
says,  by  **  very  weighty  causes*'  over  and  above  those 
supplied  by  the  circumstances  of  constraint  and  dan- 
ger, in  which  he  and  his  fellow-subjects  were  then 
placed  ;  desirous  to  "  establish  the  British  autho- 
rity in  the  Chinese  dominions;"  to  "protect  and 
promote  the  British  trade,''  and  the  "  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  dominions ;"  with  all  these 
objects  to  consider  and  promote,  he  proceeds  to  inform 
his  fellow-subjects,  that  an  extraordinary  exigency 
in  the  said  *  trade*  and  *  intercourse  having  suddenly 
arisen,  he  has  received  an  official  demand  from  the 
Chinese  authorities,  to  surrender  into  their  hands  all 
the  opium,  then  in  the  hands,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
British  merchants  in  Canton ;  and  for  that  purpose 
requires  and  enjoins  its  owners  to  deliver  it  up  to 
him,  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
And  what  then  ?  Does  he  here  give  any  option  or 
discretion  to  the  parties  he  addresiscs?  Does  he 
say  that  he  is  atrociously  treated ;  that  the  demand 
made  by  the  Chinese  is  an  unwarrantable  and  un- 
just  demand;  but  that,  if  not  complied  with,  his 
life  will  pay  the  penalty,  and  therefore  he  entreats  the 
surrender  of  the  opium, — its  holders  relying  on  the 
liberality  and  consideration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  to  reimburse  them  ?  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  the  opium  merchants  into 
a.  dreadful  dilemma-      Still  they  would  have  had  a 
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choice;   and  they  might  have  declined  the  respon- 
sibility of  sacrificing  such  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
p4*rty,  entrusted  to  them  by  principals  whom  they  had 
no  means  of    first    consulting.      They   might  have 
distrusted  the  good  &ith  or  liberality  of  the  British 
Government,  and  refused  to  send  the  requisite  orders  to 
the  ships  for  the  delivery  up  of  the  article  in  question, 
leaving  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent  with  his 
neck  in  the  bow-string,  as  their  ships  sailed  away.   Now 
had  they  done  this,  what  would  have  been  thought  and 
said  of  them  in  England  ?  —They  would  have  been 
!>couted  and  execrated  as  a  herd  of  mercenary  wretches, 
unworthy  of  tlie   name   of  Britons. — But  it  is  far 
otherwise,  they  find,  with  the  Public  Notice  before 
them.     Its  writer  clothes  himself  in  the  plenitude  of 
that  office  and  authority,  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  implicitly  recognizing  and  obeying,  and  issues  a 
stringent    and  solemn   ordeii,    '*  under  his  seal    of 
'iffu'e  ;**  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic    Majesty's     (Jovernment,    he     i:njoins    and 
HEQiiKKs   the    instant    delivery    up   of    the    opium 
to   him,   for   the  service  of   her    Majesty's  (Jovern- 
ment  j    offering,  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  the 
amplest  and  most  emphatic  pledge  of  indemnity  which 
it  was  possible  to  have  given ;  and  explicitly  threaten- 
ing, that  on  failure  of  compliance,  the  protection  of 
that  (fovenimont  would  1)0  withdrawn — that  it  would 
In*  '  relesLscd  from  all  manner  of  n\s|)onsibility,  or  lia- 
lulitv  in  resiMM't  of  the  opium  in  cjuestion.'    What  iiikn 
wasthei)osition  of  the  parties  towhoui  this  Public  Notice 
wa&  addressed  ?    They  must  either  disregard  or  oIhjv  it, 
and  tliat  instantly.     They  are  called  on,  not  to  t-ompiN 
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with  a  request,  but  to  obey  a  command.  What  would 
they,  in  their  situation,  have  more  ?  A  demand  made 
in  the  name  of  their  Government;  the  amplest  in- 
demnity offered ;  an  explicit  recognition  of  that  Go- 
vernment's present  *  responsibility  and  liability*  in 
respect  of  the  opium  ;  and  a  declaration  that  in  case 
of  non-compliance,  such  responsibility  and  liability 
would  instantly  cease. — They  are  decided;  they  hear 
the  British  Government,  commanding,  promising, 
threatening;  and  in  discharge  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  duty  as  loyal  British  subjects  ; — not  rudely 
and  incredulously  calling  in  question  the  authority 
which  the  British  Government  seemed  to  have  in- 
tended conveying, — but  in  unflinching  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  Government,  they  make  the  re- 
quired sacrifice.  Now  only  suppose  for  a  moment,  in 
order  further  to  exemplify  the  true  position  of  these 
parties,  and  ascertain  the  real  quality  of  this  act  of 
surrender —  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  document  as  the 
'  Public  Notice*  of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  the 
holders  of  the  opium  had  refused  to  give  it  up  to  him 
*  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  Government,' — and 
the  Chief  Superii:tendent  had  in  consequence  been 
put  to  death.  His  dead  body,  together  with  his  pri- 
vate papers,  is  then  delivered  up  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen ;  and  amongst  these  papers  are  found  docu- 
ments proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  surrender 
of  the  opium,  had  it  been  made  as  required  by  Cap- 
tain Elliot,  would  have  insured  signal  advantages 
to  the  British  trade  with  China — would  have  se- 
cured a  commercial  treaty  infinitely  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain.     That,  for  instance,  the  Emperor  had 
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suddenly  resolved  to  legalise  the  opium  trade — had 
communicated  that  resolution  to  Captain  Elliot,  and 
satisfied  him  that  the  present  surrender  of  the  opium 
(however  large  a  sacrifice  apparently,  for  the  present) 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  its  admission  into 
the  empire  on  terms  eventually  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  (and  be  it  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument,  that  the  Public  Notice  nowhere  states /or 
what  purpose  the  opium  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese);  that  the  Authorities  had  convinced  Captain 
Elliot,  who  knew  that  he  could  in  due  time  convince 
his  countrymen,  that  the  surrender  of  this  opium 
would,  in  fact,  prove  a  most  expedient  and  salutary  sa- 
crifice ; — suppose  now  it  should,  when  too  late,  turn  out 
that  these,  and  similar  ones  were  those  *'  other  very 
WEIGHTY  CAUSES*'  significantly  mentioned  in  his  Public 
Notice,  which  had  occasioned  his  issuing  such  notice 
whicli  had,  nevertheless,  been  deliberately  disregarded 
—set  at  defiance,  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  ad- 
dressed ?  Nay,  sup]>ose  further  —  that  the  Secret 
Instructions  of  the  deceased  Chief  Superintendent  had 
then  come  to  light,  and  the  dismayed  parties  who 
had  distrusted  his  representations  aud  denied  his 
authority,  had  discovered  articles  in  the  aforesaid 
Secret  Instructions  incontestably  vesting  in  him  powers 
to  do  what  he  had  done,  or,  at  all  events,  rendering  it 
excee<lingly  difiicuh  for  him,  or  any  one  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  had  such  ])owcrs.  That  with  his  eye  upon 
thrs<?  articles,  he  had  bcHjn  thus  honestly  taking  the 
dirr<*test  <ind  most  skilful  steps  towards  '*  protecting 
and  pnimoting  the  trade,'*  and  the  "  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  dominions  ?*'     What  then 
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would  have  been  the  language  of  Government  and  the 
country?     All  parties  would   have  condemned  these 
merchants ;  they  would  have  sunk  beneath  universal 
execration.     What  multitudes  would  then  have  dis- 
covered in  the  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  office  held 
by  Captain  Elliot,  and  in  the  Order  in  Council  more 
definitely  indicating  its  character,   the  clearest  and 
plainest  powers  and  authorities  for  doing  all  that  he 
had  done,  and  accused  those  who  doubted  and  denied 
it,  of  wilful   blindness  and  wanton  disobedience ! — 
Now  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  reflections  such 
as  these  occurred  to   the  minds  of  those  who  were 
anxiously  considering  their  duty  with  reference  to  the 
**  Public  Notice  ?''     Again  and  again,  it  may  be,  they 
tried  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Chief   Superintendent's    powers    and    authorities. — 
Could   he  not  have  exercised  every  power  theretofore 
exercised  by  the   Supercargoes — ^have  suspended  or 
forbade    the   opium   trade   altogether? — or  required 
that  that  commodity  should  no  longer  be  sold  for  silver, 
but  exchanged  for  goods? — Why,  had  he  not  actually 
closed  and  suspended  the  whole  trade  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ?    Were  any  of  these  then,  acts  within  the 
scope  of  his   authority,  as   indicated  in   the   Act  of 
Parliament  and  expressed  in  the  Order  in  Council  ? 
Was  their  language  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
these  great  exercises  of  authority,  but  not  that  by 
which  he  ordered  the  surrender  of  the  opium  to  him- 
self, for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  Government  ? 
Would  they,  in  short,  have  warranted  him  in  demand- 
ing the  delivery  of  one  ball  of  opium  on  the  terms 
and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  his  notice  ?     If  wo, 
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then  would  not  the  statute  have  been  a  dead- letter, 
his  appointment  a  farce,  his  **  powers  and  authorities 
over  and  in  respect  of  the  trade  and  commerce"  as- 
sumed to  have  been  conferred  by  the  Order  in  Council, 
a  mere  mockery  ?  If  yes—  then  can  quantity  make 
the  diflbrence  ?  or  must  the  same  rule  apply  to  the 
surrender  of  one  single  ball,  and  of  twenty  thousand 
chests  ?  Is  the  stopping  of  the  whole  trade  warranted, 
and  the  demand  of  the  delivery  up  of  this  opium  un- 
warranted, by  the  language  of  this  Act  of  Parliament 
and  Order  in  Council  ? — If  they  try  to  recollect 
whether  his  Government  has  ever  sanctioned  and  rati- 
fied his  exercise  of  these  great  powers,  they  find  that 
it  has  frequently  done  so,  both  by  acquiescence,  and 
in  express  terms.*  Can  they  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  power  which  he  now 
a&sumes  to  exercise?  On  what  principle?  Apply 
to  the  case,  in  short,  all  the  tests  and  criteria  that 
can  be  thought  of,  they  establish  the  existence  of  that 
degrui>  of  agency  on  the  part  of  Captain  Elliot 
which  challenged  the  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
(if  these  Merchants,  and  which  is  re<iuisite  to  fix  lia- 
bility upon  his  principals  to  the  extent  of  the  indem- 
nity which  he  gave  in  their  names. — That  he  himself 
believed  ho  had  sufficient  {wwer  to  do  so,  is  plain ; 
as  also  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Privy  Council 
had  invon  the  {larties  witli  whom  he  was  dealing,  any 
iiMNins   whatever  of  ascertaining  that  he  had  ?wt  the 


•  Oil  the  '21i\i  Nov.  183'J,  for  iii>tajicc»  Lord  I'nliiiorston,  in  hisaii- 
^mvx  Co  the  EaaI  India  and  China  Asbociation,  di^tinc■tly  htatcd  that  Cap- 
tain KihotN  Moppa^Tc  of  thi»  whole  trade  with  China  **  had  been  prajH-f 
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power  to  do  so. — They  recollect,  moreover,  that  mi 
the  31st  of  the  precedmg  Decemher,  he  had  pointedly 
and  confidently  challenged  their  attention  to  the  great 
extent  of  his  powers, — stating,  in  a  Public  Notice  at 
Canton—  -that  he  **  took  that  occasion  to  republish  that 
"part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament^  and  the  Orders  .in 
**  Council,  on  which  his  instructions  were  founded — 
"  which  latter,  however,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  pub- 
**  lish.*'  In  this  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal's language  in  constituting  his  agent  was,  at  aD 
events,  so  ambiguous  and  obscure  as  to  mislead  that 
agent  himself,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  ;  in  what  he  did,  he  acted  with  good  faith, 
within  the  supposed  limits  of  his  authority ;  and  he 
must  therefore  be  taken  to  have  bound  his  principal. 

Is  it  said  or  insinuated  that  Captain  Elliot  acted 
with  gross  imprudence  and  rashness?  The  author 
is  no  apologist  of  Captain  Elliot — supposing  him  to 
require  any — but  would  venture  to  suggest  how  very 
premature  and  unwarrantable  it  is  in  us  to  accuse  that 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  integrity  no  one  has  ever  ques- 
tioned for  an  instant,  of  gross  folly  and  incompetency 
for  his  situation — occupying  as  he  did  a  novel  position 
attended  with  the  most  difficult  and  harassing  respon* 
sibilities.  "  In  the  execution  of  such  an  office  as  his 
own,"  he  reminded  his  countrymen  in  his  Public 
Notice  at  Canton,  on  the  31st  December,  1838 — 
"  decisions  must  always  be  taken  in  moments  of  crisis, 
surrounded  by  embarrassing  circumstances."  Let  us 
suspend,  in  common  fairness,  our  judgment  till  we 
have  before  us  his  own  account  of  the  matters  which 
have  recently  occurred.     His  disclosures  may  not  a 
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little  take  us  by  surprise,  and  prove  to  be  of  the 
last  national  importance.  Admitting  him,  however,  to 
have  been  most  rash  and  imprudent,  it  was  the  folly, 
and  would  now  be  the  misfortune,  of  the  principal  em- 
ploying so  incompetent  an  agent.  His  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  however  gross,  cannot  exonerate  his 
principals  from  liability  for  his  acts,  involving  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  done  bandfidej  and  within  the 
scope,  or  supposed  scope,  of  his  authority. — Can  it, 
again,  be  seriously  suggested  that  the  ^  trade  and 
commerce'  which  Captain  Elliot  was  sent  to  protect 
and  promote,  did  not  extend  to  the  traffic  in  opium, 
which  was  contraband? — This  possible  topic  of  ob- 
jection, which  it  is  believed  that  no  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  practically  acquainted  with  the  question  could 
think  of  urging,  will  be  found  disposed  of  hereafter. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  by  this  time  appears,  that  whether 
as  between  himself  and  his  principals.  Captain  Elliot 
actually  had  or  had  not,  in  point  of  legal  strictness, 
sufficient  authority  to  bind  them  to  reimburse  the 
holders  of  this  opium  ;  still,  as  between  those  prin- 
cipals (the  British  Government),  and  the  present 
claimants,  no  such  question  can  arise,  on  the  short 
ground,  that  they  had  placed  him  in  circumstances, 
and  clothed  him  with  a  character,  warranting,  if  not 
even  compelling,  such  claimants  to  consider  him  pos- 
st^sed  of  such  authority.  If  a  great  mercantile  firm 
in  the  city  were  substituted  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  the  present  case,  and  made  defendants  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  present  claimants  being  plaintiffs, 
seeking  to  enforce  their  present  demand,  can  there  be 
a  doubt  as  to  the  issue  ? 
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It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  exact  grounds  on 
which  the  satisfaction  of  these  claims  will  be  resisted 
by  the  Government.  The  Answer  from  the  Treasury 
which  has  spread  such  astonishment  and  alarm  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  is  framed  with  singular 
caution  and  brevity ;  and,  on  being  closely  examined, 
will,  perhaps,  be  found  more  remarkable  for  what  it 
does  notf  that  what  it  does  say.  It  was  sent  in  answer 
to  a  Memorial,  explicitly  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
the  memorialists  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  of  the  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury  the  fulfilment 
of  Captain  Elliot's  guarantee,  which  it  set  forth  in 
terms.  Now  observe  a  most  significant  and  unexpected 
statement  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  answer  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ;  they  speak  of  this  opiom 
simply  as  having  been  •'  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernmenty  What  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  ? 
No  allusion  made  to  the  intervention  of  her  Majesty's 
Chief  Superintendent — who,  moreover,  instead  of  being 
spoken  of  in  this,  his  official  capacity,  is  styled  simply 
'  Captain  C.  Elliot,'—  as  if  to  divest  the  transaction  still 
further  of  any  official  character !  Can  it  be  possibly 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  rest  any  part  of 
their  case  on  a  denial  of  Captain  Elliof  s  being  the 
*'  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British  Subjects 
in  China,"  which,  in  his  public  notice  of  the  9ri^ 
March,  1839,  he  represents  himself  to  be ;  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  that  officer  and  the  position 
and  character  of  "  Captain  C.  Elliot,  appointed  ioper- 
fonn  the  duties  of  Chief  of  the  Commission  V^ — Such 
would  be  a  vain  and  idle  subterfuge  and  evasion,  wbidi 
it  cannot  be  supposed   that  the  Government  wouM 
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resort  to,  or  the  country  sanction. — Do  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  intend  it  to  be  inferred  by  the  public, 
that  the  holders  of  the  opium  surrendered  it  directly 
to  the  Chinese  on  their  bidding  ?     If  this  were  really 
intended  to  be  given  as  their  version  of  the  affair,  it  is 
a  palpably  false  version,  whether  taken  as  a  mppressio 
rerif  or  an  allegatio  falsi.  Come  what  might,  this  opium 
never  would  have  been  surrendered  thus  to  the  Chinese. 
No— her  Majesty's  representative,  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, officially  demanded  that  it  should  be  surren- 
dered— to  the  Chinese? — No — to  "himself,  ybr  the 
ftrmoe  of  her  MajesUfs  Government^'*  to  be  *•  delivered 
over  to  the  Government  of  China."     Why  was  this 
suppressed  ?    Was  it  candid  ?    Did  not  the  framers  of 
this  answer  well  know  that  but  for  Captain  Elliot's 
special  demand^  his  promise^  and  threat  on  the  part  of 
Government,  none  of  this  immense  quantity  of  opium 
would   have  been   placed   at   the   dbposal   of  those 
demanding  it  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  ?     Is  it  pos- 
sible  that  it  is   intended   to  be   argued   that   these 
tftl,283  chests  of  opium  were  deliberately  delivered  to 
the  Chinese,  without  regard  to  any  pledge  of  indem- 
nity on  the  part  of  Government  ?     A  glance  at  the 
admitted  facts  disposes  in  an  instant  of  this  fedlacy. 

When  the  Memorial  in  question  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  course  the 
tiecret  Instnietiom  issued  to  Captain  Elliot  lay  on  the 
table  before  them,  and  were  often  and  anxiously 
referred  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Order  in  Council  appointing  him.  Doubt- 
less the  opinions  of  tlie  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
taken,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Captain  Elliot's 
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engagement,  his  powers  and  authorities.  Had  those 
opinions  heen  decisive  against  the  claims  now  set  up ; 
had  they  said,  *  the  case  is  clear ;  there  is  no  pretence 
'  for  supposing  that  Government  ought  to  redeem  the 
'  preposterous  pledge  of  its  officer;  he  had  no  ground 

*  whatever  for  considering  himself,  nor  these  claimants 

*  for   considering    him,    authorised    to  give   such  a 

*  pledge ; — there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parliamenti 
'  nothing  in  the  Order  in  Council,  nothing  in  the 
'  Secret  Instructions,  to  warrant  such  an  impression 

*  on  his  part ;  he  might  as  well  have  pledged  the 
'  Queen  to  give  up  the  crown  jewels  to  the  sur- 
'  renderers  of  the  opium ;  as  will  be  plain  to  all  when 

*  his  '  Instructions'  shall  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
^  ment.'  Had  anything  like  this  been  said,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  tone  of  the  Treasury  answer 
would  have  been  somewhat  different,  in  disposing  of  so 
vast  but  groundless  a  demand  upon  Government ;  it 
should  have  been  peremptory,  distinct, — explicit,  de- 
cisive ;  checking  all  vain  hopes  in  their  very  formation, 
and  leaving  no  ground  for  uncertainty  or  misapprehen- 
sion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  law  officers, 
when  called  in,  to  shake  their  heads ;  to  look  very 
grave  when  remarking  upon  the  language  and  con- 
struction— the  joint  effect — of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Order  in  Council,  and  the  Secret  Instructions ;  to 
say,  even,  that  those  Secret  Instructions  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  however  they 
might  afford  ground  for  heavily  censuring  their  officer ; 
to  expound  the  whole  law  of  principal  and  agent,  as 
regulating  all  the  transactions  of  society  carried  on  by 
deputy,  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  before  them ;  to  shew 
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that  common  sense,  and  legal  principle,  were   here 
coincident. — Then  their  Lordships  pause ;  grow  un- 
easy ;  are  startled  on  glancing  at  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  refusing  to  ratify  the  act  of 
Captain  Elliot;  mercantile  confidence,   here  and  in 
India,  fatally  shaken ;  the  honour  of  Government  and 
the   character  of  the   country  damaged; — ^no — they 
will   not    commit   themselves  ; — and  out  comes  the 
Answer  under  consideration : — *  It  is  the  most  pru- 
dent step  we  can  take ;  we  have  no  funds  to  pay,  and 
do  not  intend  to  apply  for  them.'     There  is  nothing 
here  to  shew  that  thev  consider  these  claims  unfounded  : 
nothing  to  shew  that  if  Government  should  be  called 
on  in  Parliament  to  satisfy  such  claims,  that  they  will 
appose  them ;  all  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  their  in- 
tention to  propose  that  these  claims  be  satisfied.     It 
may  be  that  in  so  grave  a  matter,  they  desire  time  to 
consider;  to  devolve  the  decision  upon  Parliament; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  listen  to  the  voice  of  public 
opinion. 

Has  then  Public  Opinion  declared  itself  ? 
Suggestions  have  been    thrown  out  from   time  to 
time,  that  there  is  one  ground  on  which  all  good  men 
should  stand  to  scout  the  claims  of  the  opium  mer- 
chants :    that   they  are  mere  smugglers  of  a  deadly 
poison  into  China,  which  is  demoralizing  the  character 
and  destroying  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants;  and  this, 
too,    in  flat   defiance  of  the  most  determined,  disin- 
terested, and  reiterated  prohibition  of  the    Emperor. 
It   was  done,  therefore,  at  their  own  j)eril ;    and  the 
issue  affords  them  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 
This,    it   is  believed,    is   a  fair  statement   of  the 
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general  grounds  of  objection  to  the  entertainment  of 
these  claims,  relied  upon  by  most  of  those  who  have 
already  formed,  or  expressed  an  adverse  opinion ; 
assuming  to  stand  on  the  higher  ground  of  religion 
and  morality.  Undoubtedly  the  most  anxious  and 
respectful  attention  is  due  to  every  one,  believed  to  be 
guided  by  conscientious  motives,  and  alleging  reasons 
of  virtue,  of  morality  and  religion,  in  opposition  to  any 
particular  claim.  That  there  are  those  who  sin- 
cerely adopt  the  opinions  just  adverted  to,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  opium  question,  is  certain.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  respect  such  persons,  to  admire  their  phi- 
lanthropy, and  virtue  :  but  they  are  also  given  credit 
for  another  noble  quality,  candour  j  to  which  an 
appeal  is  now  made  with  earnest  confidence. 

Now  let  it  be  first  calmly  recollected  who  are  the 
parties  to  this  question ;  namely,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Captain  Elliot,  and  the  opium  merchants ; 
what  is  prayed  for?  namely,  that  that  Government 
should  redeem  the  pledge  of  its  agent  and  represen- 
tative, who  on  the  faith  of  such  pledge  obtained  the 
surrender  of  the  opium.  It  is  now  contended  that 
they  should  not  redeem  that  pledge ;  and  the  defence 
put  into  their  mouth,  is  the  immoral  and  illegal 
character  of  the  trade  in  opium.  But  what  will  be 
said,  when  (admitting  for  a  moment  that  such  is  the 
real  character  of  the  trade  in  question)  a  fact  already 
mentioned,  is  adverted  to — namely,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  that  identical  opium  had  been  ma- 
nufactured, and  sold  by  that  very  Government,  to  the 
late  holders  of  it,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  their 
immediately  conveying  it  to  China  j  by  that  very  Go- 
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vemment  appointing  Captain  Elliot  as  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  the  trade ;  and  who  had  long  derived  a 
large  revenue,  and  immense  collateral  advantages  to 
the  nation  at  large,  from  the  opium  branch  of  that 
trade  ! 

That  the  trade  in  opium  is  really  a  Government  trade 
can  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  its  rise 
and  growth  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

The  plan  of  sending  opium  from  Bengal  to  China 
was  originally  suggested  by  Colonel  Watson,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  then  Vice-President  in  Coun- 
cil.* In  1773  the  British  East  India  Company  made 
a  small  adventure  of  opium  from  Bengal  to  China. 
In  I78I  the  Bengal  Government  freighted  two  ships 
with  opium,  and  sent  one  of  such  ships  (armed)  to 
China,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Company's 
treasury  at  Canton.  That  opium  was  purchased  by  a 
Hong  merchant.  The  Chinese  authorities  appear  not 
to  have  taken  any  public  notice  of  the  opium  trade 
till  1793.  In  the  following  year  a  ship  laden  with 
opium  alone  came  to  Whampoa,  and  ships  so  continued 
to  do  annually,  with  little  or  no  molestation,  till  1 820 ; 
but  in  1799  laws  were  enacted  in  China  against  the 
importation  and  sale  of  opium,  and  the  supercargoes 
recommended  the  East  India  Company,  but  in  vain, 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  it  for  China, 
either  in  Enjjland  or  India.  By  the  connivance,  how- 
ever, of  the  local  authorities,  it  was  contrived  to  bo 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Whampoa  and  Macao 
till    1821  ;    when  the  foreign  dealers  in  opium  were 
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driven  to  Lintin  (which  continued  to  be,  till  last  year, 
the  great  Opium  Depot)  and  the  coast. 

A  vast  portion  of  the  surface  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tory is  now  covered  with  the  glistenmg  poppy  flower  \ 
and  the  amount  of  population  and  capital  engaged  in 
its  cultivation,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  opium,  is 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Malwa, 
Benares,  and  Behar  (Patna),  are  the  chief  localities 
from  which  opium  is  obtained,  almost  every  chest  ex- 
ported bearing  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  these  locali-  ^ 
ties.    About  one-half  of  the  whole  comes  from  Malwa, 
whose  chiefs  are  under  British  protection;  the  soil 
entirely  under  the  East  India  Company's  authority ; 
but  both  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  opium  are  free.     This  opium  is  a  rival 
growth,   introduced  within  a   few  years,    which  the 
Government  have  often  endeavoured  to  stifle.     About 
two-thirds  of  this  Malwa  opium  is  transported  direct 
to  Bombay  (paying  a  transit  duty  of  175  rupees  a  chest 
to  the  British  Government),  and  then  shipped  in  Eng- 
lish vessels  to  China.     The  remaining  third*  is  car- 
ried to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Demaum,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  China  in  Portuguese  vessels.     In  Be- 
nares, Behar,  and  all  the  territories  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  East  India  Company,  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  and  the  traffic 
in  it  until  brought  to  Calcutta,  are  monopolized  by  the 
British  Government  in  India.  The  inspissated  juice  is 
collected  by  the  Ryot  (the  immediate  cultivator  of  the 


*  See,  however,  post,  p.  59,  *^  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1832." 
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soil),  and  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  Government 
in  every  February  and  March.     After  coming  into  [ 
the    hands    of    the    Government   agents,    it  is  exa- 
mined, made  into  balls,  and  packed  in  chests,  which 
are   then  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  where   it  is  sold 
by  public  auction,  divided  into  four  sales  at  monthly 
intervals,  in   lots  of  five  chests,  under   the  follow- 
ing    singularly    stringent    conditions :     "  one   rupee 
paid  down  as  earnest;   thirty  per  cent,  in  cash  or 
Company's  paper  within  ten  days  (unless  a  longer  pe- 
riod should  be  allowed  by  the  Opium  Board),  in  failure 
of  which  the  opium  is  to  be  re-sold  at  the  risk  of  the 
defaulter ;  the  remainder  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid 
within  three  months  of  the  day  of  sale,  in  default  of 
which  the  deposit  is  forfeited  to  the  Company,  the 
opium  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  taken  by  the 
Company/'*     The  opium  then  becomes  the  property 
of  individuals,  and  most  of  the  commercial  houses  at    / 
Calcutta  are  engaged  in  its  traffic.    On  the  other  side  / 
of  India,  the  number  of  traders  and  the  amount  of 
capital  are  equally  great;    and  together  they  have 
brought  into  their  service  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
that  ever  navigated  the  Eastern  seas.      A  few  are 


*  ^*  We  should  not  here  omit  to  state,*'  say  the  British  merchants  at 
Calcutta,  in  their  Memorial  to  the  Privy  Council,  **that  while  the  pro- 
•*  fits  of  opium  shippers  have  seldom  exceeded  from  five  to  fifteen  per 
♦•  cent,  on  the  Government  sale  price,  those  of  the  opium  manufac- 
*' turers,  viz.  the  British  Government  of  India,  have  usually  varied 
*'/rom  200  up  to  the  enormous  amount  of  500  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
**  of  mujitifficfurr.'* — Sec  post,  j»  h^,  ^^h^•^t•  this  statement  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  Report  of  the  Select  (onuniltee  to  the  House  of  Com- 
BOOS,  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Compuiiy's  charter  in  18J2. 
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constantly  employed,  while  others  are  only  occasionally 
freighted.  Four  or  five  vessels  are  stationed  as  re- 
ceiving ships,  at  Lintin  (which  is  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  has  a  free  commu- 
nication by  water  on  all  sides).  An  equal  number  of 
vessels  drive  the  coasting  trade.  At  Canton  there  are 
Native  opium  brokers ;  they  pay  the  price  of  the  opium 
into  the  hands  of  the  resident  foreigners,  who  there- 
upon give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium 
from  the  receiving  ships  ;  and  there  are  native  carry- 
ing boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  by  which  the 
article  is  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.* 
The  British  Government  in  India,  though  always 
aware  of  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  have,  as  is  notorious,  by  every  means 
which  ingenuity  could  devise,  *  encouraged  the  trade 
in  opium,  by  facilities  and  assistance  repeatedly 
afforded,'  and  fostered  it  to  its  present  enormous 
magnitude  ;t  so  that  it  now  forms  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  exports  of  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
They  have  anxiously  consulted,  on  every  occasion, 
the  wants,  wishes,  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese,  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  opium  ;  and  afforded 
them  compensation,  on  having  it  proved  to  them  by 
the  Chinese,  that  the  opium  supplied  to  them,  was 
inferior  to  the  standard  guaranteed  by  the  state. 
They  have  even  made  direct  consignments  to  agents 

*  See  the  Chinese  Repository,  passim. 

-^  The  whole  product  of  opium,  in  India,  in  1836,  was  esfeiraated  at 
35,000  chests,  nearly  half  of  which  is  sold  in  the  manner  ahove  stated, 
at  Calcutta — yielding  probably  a  net  revenue  to  Government  of  some 
two  crores  of  rupees. 
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I  China,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  prac- 
cmlly,  what  mode  of  package  would  he  most  accep- 
ible  to  the  Chinese.  As  to  the  amount  and  pro- 
ortion  of  opium  sent  direct  to  China,  the  Custom- 
loose  hooks  of  Calcutta  afford  conclusive  evidence. 
y  them  it  appears,  that  of  an  aggregate  of  79>446 
nests  actually  despatched  from  Calcutta  in  six  years 
1832—1838),  67,083  chests  were  exported  to  China 
trect;  the  vessels  laden  with  them,  heing,  as  the 
eoords  of  the  Custom-House  will  shew,  cleared 
tpressly  for  China.  Would  it  not  he,  in  the  teeth 
r  these  facts,  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to  suppose, 
ither  that  the  Government  was  not  perfectly  aware  of 
[le  existence  of  the  opium  trade  with  China, — nay, 
KNre ;  that  they  calculated  upon,  and  most  anxiously 
berished  such  trade,  as  the  principal  source  of  con- 
nmpUon  ?  And  when  from  this  trade  they  derived 
n  enormous  revenue,  varying  from  one  million 
>  two  millions  sterling,  per  annum* — almost  one- 
Mith  of  the  total  revenue  of  India;  by  which  re- 
enue,  in  fact,  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock 
ave  been  hitherto  enabled  to  receive  the  very 
igh  dividend,  guaranteed  by  Parliament  in  the  new 
barter— 3  and  4  Will.  4.  c.  85?  Agam.  This 
pium  was  always  paid  for  by  the  Chinese  in  Bullion  ; 
od  a  glance  at  the  table  of  exports  and  imports  to 
nd  from  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  and  China,  will 
bew  what  a  valuable  portion  of  the  supply  of  silver 
>r  the  coinage  of  India,  Government  has  received 
rom  China,  principally  by  means  of  the  opium  trade. 

•  The  net  revenue  for  1837  was  £2,15J,204.  sterling. 
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The  published  statements  of  the  British  trade  at 
Canton,  demonstrate  the  immense  importance  to  the 
direct  trade  from  China  to  England,  from  the  value 
of  the  trade  of  India  with  China ;  and  which  value, 
again,  as  already  shewn,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
opium  trade.  Without  the  Indian  trade,  the  Court 
of  Directors  could  not  have  so  favourably  conducted 
their  large  remittances  for  home  charges ;  nor  could 
merchants  in  England  have  purchased  teas  to  the 
amount  which  they  have  purchased,  without  having 
sent  remittances  largely  in  Bullion  to  that  country. 
The  Bullion  thus  brought  back  in  exchange  for 
opium,  (to  supply  which,  the  immense  silver  mines  of 
China  have  been  wrought  to  an  extent,  which  the 
Chinese  had  not  imagined  possible — thus  convincing 
them  of  the  idle  nature  of  their  apprehensions  on 
that  score,)  has  thus  been  of  essential  value  to 
commerce.  It  has  drawn  forth  the  resources  of  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  empire  in  the  world — 
namely,  China ;  and  the  Bullion  thus  brought  back 
in  exchange  for  opium,  has  covered  vast  tracts  of 
British  India  with  smiling  fields  and  flourishing 
population.  It  has  enormously  extended  the  import 
of  British  manufactures  throughout  Hindostan ;  has 
increased  largely  the  shipping  and  general  commerce 
of  those  seas ;  and  has  brought  into  the  British 
Indian  treasury,  a  revenue,  exceeding  the  land  re- 
venue of  an  entire  presidency — that  of  Bombay.* 

*  For  the  facts  contained  in  the  last  few  pages,  the  author  has 
referred  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  sources — namely,  the 
Memorials  and  Representations  addressed  by  the  British  merchants  in 
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So  mach,  then,  for  the  knowledge  of  this  contra* 
band  trade  on* the  part  of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  and  their  very  substantial  reasons  for  sanction- 
ing and  promoting  it.  On  referring  to  the  late  Act, 
3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  for  abolishing  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China,  it  will 
be  seen,  by  sections  30, 32,  that  the  Board  of  Controul 
has  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  complete 
power  over,  all  the  acts,  regulations  and  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  Indian  Government.  This  Board,  therefore, 
must,  of  course,  be  held  to  sanction  and  authorise  all 
that  it  permits  to  remain  unrepealed.  Qui  nan  prO' 
Ubely  cum  prohihere  possily  jubet.  But  who  presides 
over  this  Board  of  Controul  ?  A  Cabinet  Minister  ; 
through  whom,  consequently,  the  Queen's  Government 
is  thus  fixed  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  this 
most  productive  trade,  and  all  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  such  knowledge  and  sanction.  By  the  51st 
section  of  the  same  Act,  Parliament  has  reserved  its 
right  to  legislate  for  India,  and  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations enacted  in  India  are  directed  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Parliament.  This  chain  of  con- 
nection— this  direct  privity,  having  been  established 
between  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Indian  Go- 
remnient,  if  the  last  —  the  Indian  Government  — 
M>uld  not  resist  the  claim  of  the  opium  traders  on  the 


India  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  different  China  and  East  India 
Associations  in  this  country,  (after  ascertaining  their  consistency  with 
lathorised  public  documents).  In  many  instances  he  has  adopted 
their  own  words — as  much  more  torse  and  pointed  than  aiiy  at  his  own 
command  ;  on  the  principle  *  cuitjue  sud  arte  crtdendum,* 
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score  of  the  illegality  and  immorality  of  their  trade, 
how  can  the  former  two,  Parliament  or  the  Cabinet? 
As  to  the  former,  this  very  subject,  in  its  most  important 
bearings, — the  nature  of  the  trade,  its  alleged  demora- 
lizing tendency,  its  monopoly,  its  contraband  character 
— was  distinctly  and  pointedly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  and  pressed  upon  its  attention,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  debates  on  the  occasion  of 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company :  and 
the  same  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  in  1832. 

"  The  monopoly  of  opium  in  Bengal  supplies  the 
"  Government  with  a  revenue  amounting  to  Sicca 
"  rupees  84,59,425,  or  sterling  money,  £981,293  per 
*^  annum,  and  the  duty  which  is  thus  imposed  amounts 
**  to  301 J  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  article.  In  the 
"  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  India,  it  does  not 
"  appear  advisable  to  abandon  so  important  a  source 
"  of  revenue,  a  duty  upon  opium  being  a  tax  which 
^^ falls  principally  upon  the  foreign  consumer^^*  [who 
were  the  foreign  consumers,  but  the  Chinese  ?]  "  and 
which  appears,  upon  the  whole,  less  liable  to  objec- 
tion than  any  other  which  could  be  substituted.* 

*  *'  The  effect  of  these  authoritative  decisions  on  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  on  society  at  large,*'  says  a  vehement  opponent  of  the 
opium  trade,  the  author  of  the  '  Opium  Crisis/  '*  could  not  but  be 
powerful.  By  them  the  opium  manufacture  and  the  trade  inseparable 
from  it,  received  the  highest  sanction  bestowable  in  one  country,  on  an 
article  proscribed  in  another.  The  British  merchant  went  out  from 
the  high  places  of  legislation  to  attend  the  sales  of  the  East  India 
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Another  source  of  revenue  under  this  head  is^  the 
duties  collected  on  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium 
Jurough  Bombay ;  the  Government  having,  for  the 
ast  two  years,  abandoned  their  attempted  monopoly 
}f  that  article,  and  substituted  a  permit  or  transit 
luty,  which  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  re- 
alts.  It  is  in  evidence  that  previous  to  this  regu- 
ation  two-thirds  of  the  opium  of  Malwa  were 
arried  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Portuguese  set- 
lement  of  Demaum,  and  only  one-third  brought  to 
(ombay ;  but  latterly  no  more  than  one-tenth  has 
leen  exported  from  Demaum,  and  the  remaining 
ine-tenths  have  been  shipped  from  Bombay,  yield- 
ttg  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  £200,000  for 
he  current  year," 

From  all  this,  it  is  surely  abundantly  manifest  *  that 
16  trade  in  opium,'  to  adopt  the  statement  of  the 
itish  merchants  at  Bombav,  in  their  Memorial  to 
Privy  Council,  *  has  been  encouraged  and  pro- 
oted  by  the  Indian  Government,  under  the  express 
uiction  and  authority,  latterly,  of  the  British  Go- 
^rnment  and  Parliament,  and  with  the  full  know- 
dge,  also,  as  appears  from  the  detailed  evidence 
rfore  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  renewal  of 
le  last  charter,  that  the  said  trade  in  opium  was 
»nfined  to  China,  and  was  contraband  and  illegal.' 
V  word  as  to  this  contraband  trade.  Lord  Mans- 
1  used  to  observe  that  there  was   *no  magic  in 


paiiy.  Authority,  example,  sympathy,  were  on  his  side  ;  what 
I  he,"  adds  this  author,  **  for  the  interdicts  of  the  strange,  despotic, 
Isive  govenimeiit  of  China  ?  Thus  led  by  Parliament,  he  was 
imed  in  error  by  the  decisions  of  society.'* — Pp.  GO,  61. 
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words ;'  and  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  run  away 
frightened  at  a  mere  word,  however  big  and  ugly. 
Let  us  look  at  things^  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  sale  of  opium  in  China  has  since  the  year  1794 
undoubtedly  been  *  contraband/  and  like  the  trade 
in  Chinese  crape,  French  lace,  or  tobacco,  in  Great 
Britain,   or    in    British    piece   goods    at    Hambur|^ 
during  the  war,  has  flourished  through  the  connivance 
of  Government  officers ;    the  edicts  of  the  Emperor 
proving  as  unavailing  in   China  as   the   celebrated 
Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Has  any  British  merchant  engaged   in    the    opium 
trade  ever  fancied,  or  had  reason  to  fancy, — although 
carrying  it  on  every  moment  under  the  eye,  and  paying 
tribute  for  it  into  the  pocket  of  Government,  that  it  was 
during  these  forty- three  years  illegal,  except  in  mere 
name  ?     If  the  opium  trade  really  be  *  contraband'  it 
is  not  by  any  means  the  only  contraband  trade  that  has 
received  the  indirect  sanction  and  protection  of  the 
British  government.     **  At  this  moment,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  able  writer  in  the  Examiner  (Nov.  17th, 
1839) — "  half   our    merchandise   is   smuggled    into 
SpaiTiy  in  open  defiance  of  the  Spanish  laws.     But  set- 
ting this  example  altogether  aside,  who  forgets  that 
for  whole  centuries  our  entire  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America  (no  small  afiair  either)  was  nothing 
but  contraband — downright  smuggling,  in  defiance  of 
laws  and  edicts,  and  guarda  costas  ?     The  Spanish  go* 
vernment,  in  this  case,  was  just  as  anxious  to  put  down 
smuggling  as  the  Chinese  is  now  ;  but,  arbitrary  as  it 
was,  it  certainly  never  ventured  to  arrest  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  or  the  British  merchants  of 
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Cadiz.  Nations  like  the  Spaniards  and  Chinese,  who 
coact  arbitrary  and  foolish  custom  laws  that,  from  their 
verv  nature,  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  must 
tike  the  consequences  of  their  being  violated."  How, 
Uierefore,  after  all  this,  can  it,  in  the  name  of  candour, 
eoDUDon  sense,  and  justice,  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
British  Government  thus  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ovn  wrong,  and  now  insist  on  the  '  iniquities  of  the 
opmn  trade'  as  a  plea  for  escape  from  the  liability 

i  iBpoeed  upon  them  by  their  agent.  Captain  Elliot, 
lent  to  China  to  protect  a  trade  of  which  the  opium 
liniied  80  large  a  branch, — who  at  the  time  of  pledging 
Amr  credit,  perfectly  well  knew  their  intimate  ac- 

I  fttintance  with,  and  sanction  of,  and  profit  derived 

\  fifom,  the  trade  in  opium  ? 

f  To  proceed,  however,  to  the  main  question  forced 
bto  this  part  of  the  case  :  —Is  the  trade  in  opium  an 

^  immoral  tnAe  ;  and  ought  the  country,  on  that  ground, 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  claims  now  under  considera- 

'  tioD,  which  have  arisen  out  of  it  ?     On  this  score  no 

I  inconsiderable  feeling  has  been  excited  in  several  quar- 
ters. The  vilest  and  most  sordid  motives  are  attri- 
buted to  the  opium  merchants,  who  are  represented  as, 
fcr  their  own  miserable  gain,  corrupting  the  morals 
tnd  destroying  the  lives  of  the  Chinese.  The  Em- 
peror is  presented  to  us  in  a  noble,  a  sublime  atti- 
tude ;  as  it  were  *  standing  between  the  dying  and  the 
dead^  that  the  plague  may  he  stayed' — disdaining  to 
enrich  his  treasurv  with  a  revenue  derived  from  so 
polluted  a  source  ;  a  Pagan,  shaming  the  vices  of 
Christians,  and  by  his  disinterested  and  virtuous  con- 
duct challenging  the  sympathies  and  admiration  of  all 
mankind.     Topics  of  this  sort  have  been  lately  urge<l 
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upon  the  public  with  much  force  and  eloquence,  by  se- 
veral portions  of  the  press,  particularly  by  the  Morning 
Herald  (a  paper  which  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity 
broadly  impressed  upon  it) — and  may  not  have  failed  m 
producing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  desired  eflFect  in 
rousing  a  prejudice  which  refuses  even  to  listen  to  what 
can  be  said  in  answer.  A  most  respectable  clergyman 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Thelwall),  has  devoted  an  entire  volume 
to  an  *  Exposition  of  the  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade.' 
Although  his  title  page  discloses  a  purely  commercial 
object,  viz. — *  A  Development  of  the  Main  Causes  which 

*  exclude  British  Merchants  from  an  Unrestricted  Comr 

*  mercial  Intercourse  with  China,'  it  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  work,  which  is  written  in  a  strain  of 
very  zealous  piety,  that  his  real  object  is,  as  befits  his 
sacred  office,  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  his 
species.  His  work  is,  he  states,  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  "  a  number  of  documents  on  the  opium  trade 
**  with  China,  put  into  his  hands  by  several  persons 
"  connected  with  the  India  trade,  and  deeply  interested 
**  in  the  cause — of  humanity*^  These  he  was  "  requested 
"  to  digest  into  a  little  volume,"  and  "  the  responsibility 
"  of  the  publication  rests  with  those  persons."  All  that 
need  be  said  of  this  work  is,  that  it  really  seems  to  take 
a  very  confined  and  one-sided  view  of  the  case ;  entirely 
overlooking  certain  important  facts  and  obvious  infer- 
ences, to  which  his  attention,  and  that  of  the  public,  ought 
to  have  been  distinctly  called.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  another  pamphlet, entitled  *  The  Opium  Crisis^' 
by  an  *  American  Merchant,  resident  at  Canton, '  as  he 
styles  himself  on  the  title  page—*  C.  W.  King,*  as  he 
subscribes  himself  at  the  close  of  his  work.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  who  is  lectured 
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throughout  with  rather  an  amusing  air  of  assumed  su- 
periority.    It  displays,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
much  familiarity  with  the  practical  details  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  rather  cleverly  written,  but  with  a  sadly  over- 
laboured smartness  of  style.    1 1  is,  indeed,  pervaded  by  a 
most  disagreeable  tone  of  egotism  and  self-sufficiency. 
The  little  bits  of  plainly  undigested  Latin^  with  which  it 
18  here  and  there  stuffed,  give  it  a  very  ludicrous  appear- 
iDce.  The  efficacy  of  this  gentleman's  interference  is  not 
a  little  impaired  by  the  assumption  of  a  confident,  dicta- 
torial,  and  even  supercilious  air,  which  is  calculated, not 
to  conciliate  or  convince,  but  to  irritate — to  stimulate 
the  hostility  of  all  adversely  concerned  in  the  question 
which  he  is  discussing.   Considerable  weight,  neverthe- 
less, is  due  to  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  seems  to 
speak  with  a  confidence  concerning  factSy  which  is 
derived  from  experience  ;  and  there  appears  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt,  that  however  feeble  may  be  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  author,  he  is  a  sincere  and  well-meaning 
man.     His  pamphlet  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages  till  after  he  had  completed 
them  ;  and  he  is  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding  many 
of  his  reasonings  unexpectedly  supported  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  *  American  Resident  at  Canton.'     His 
silence,  however,  on  one  most  important  topic,  which 
will  be  presently  noticed,  and  respecting  which  the 
present  writer  looked  into  his  pamphlet  with  some 
eagerness, — a  topic  which  jtinst  have  challenged  the 
attention  of  this  *  American  Resident  Merchant,'  while 
scrutinizing  the  Chinese  documents  on  which  he  com- 
ments so  amply, — appears,  as  the  present  writer  cannot 
avoid  thinking,  to  impugn  either  the  sagacity  or  the 
candour  of  that  gentleman.     But  to  proceed. 
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That  the  Emperor  of  China  opposes,  or  that  we  are 
given  hy  his  representatives  to  understand  that  he  op- 
poses,  and  that  vehemently,  the  introduction  of  opium 
into  his  dominions,  is  admitted ;  the  question  is,  what 
is  his  REAL  GROUND  for  doing  so  ?  Is  it  a  paternal 
and  virtuous  regard  for  the  morals  and  health  of  his 
people,  or  does  it  arise  from  a  very  diflFerent  cause, 
a  chimerical  dread  of  draining  the  silver  out  of  his 
dominionsy  and  a  desire  to  force  us  to  a  different 

FOOTING    OF  COMMERCE — FROM    SALE    TO    BARTER  ? 

Previous  to  the  year  1796  opium  had  heen  imported 
into  China  for  a  long  series  of  years,  heing  included  in 
the  tariff  of  maritime  duties  under  the  head  of  medicinal 
drugs ;  and  there  was  then  no  regulation  against  either 
purchasing  or  using  it.  In  the  year  referred  to,  how- 
ever, it  was  prohibited — ostensibly  on  two  grounds : 
it  being  oflScially  alleged  to  be  "a  subject  of  deep  re- 
*'  gretf  that  the  vile  dirt  of  foreign  countries  should  be 
**  received  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  and  money 
"  of  the  empire;"  and  of  *'/rar,  lest  the  practice  of 
*'  smoking  opium  should  spread  among  all  the  people, 
**  to  the  waste  of  their  time  and  destruction  of  their 
"  property."  The  prohibitions,  however,  proved  ut- 
terly ineffectual,  the  supply  of  opium  constantly  in- 
creasing down  to  the  year  1836,  and  being  invariably 
paid  for  in  silver,  to  such  an  extent  as  at  length  greatly 
increased  the  anxieties  of  the  Court  of  China,  and 
stirred  them  up  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  Commissioners  of  Finance  and  Justice 
in  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung  made  a  Report  in  the 
month  of  August,  1836,  to  the  heads  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  *  Requesting  that  their  Excellencies,  when 
^  replying  to  his  Majesty,  would  recommend  that  the  use 
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*  of  foreign  money  might  be  still  sanctioned,  as  being 
^  suitable  to  the  position  of  foreign  affairs  there ;  but 

*  that  all  exchanges  for,  or  clandestine  exportation  of, 

*  Sycee  [i.e.  native]  silver,  should  be  disallowed.' — 
They  then  enter  into  a  very  elaborate  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  circulation  of  dollars  in  China. 
The  matter  was  taken  into  the  deep  consideration  of 
the  Government  at  Pekin.  In  the  last  mentioned  year 
an  elaborate  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
by  a  very  high  officer,  Heu  Naetse,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
experience.  His  eminent  position  made  him  of  course 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  feeling  of  the  Court 
at  Pekin,  with  the  true  sources  of  their  fears,  and  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  In  the  very  commencement  of  this 
memorial  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  opium 
trade — "  the  head  and  front  of  its  offence*' — the  real 
ground  of  apprehension,  in  respect  of  it,  is  frankly 
avowed.  After  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  drug  was  sold,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

**  The  total  quantity  sold  during  the  year  amounts 
*'  in  value  to  ten  and  some  odd  millions  of  dollars ;  so 
"  that  in  reckoning  the  dollar  at  seven  macey  stan- 
**  dard  weight  of  silver,  the  annual  waste  of  money 
**  somewhat  exceeds  ten  millions  of  taels.*  Formerly 
**  the  barbarian  merchants  brought  foreign  money  to 
**  China,  which  being  paid  in  exchange  for  goods, 
**  was  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  people 
**  of  all  the  sea-board  provinces.  But  latterly  the 
**  barbarian  merchants  have  clandestinely  sold  opium 

*  A  i^el  IS  equal  to  about  six  shillings  and  eight  |)cnce  of  our  money. 
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"  for  money,  which  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
"  them  to  import  foreign  silver.  Thus  foreign  money 
"  has  been  going  out  of  the  country,  while  none  comes 
"  into  it.'*  He  then  gives  an  instance  of  the  consequent 
embarrassment  which  was  beginning  to  be  perceived. 
**  In  the  salt  agency,  the  price  of  salt  is  paid  in 
**  cash,  while  the  duties  are  paid  in  silver ;  now,  the 
**  salt  merchants  have  all  become  involved,  and  the 
"  existing  state  of  the  salt  trade,  in  every  province,  is 
"  abject  in  the  extreme.  How  is  this  occasioned, 
"  but  by  the  unnoticed  oozing  out  of  silver  ?  If  the 
**  easily-exhaustible  stores  of  the  central  spring  go  to 
**  fill  up  the  wide  and  fathomless  gulf  of  the  outer 
**  seas,  gradually  pouring  themselves  out  from  day  to 
**  day  and  from  month  to  month,  we  shall  shortly  be 
**  reduced  to  a  state  of  which  I  cannot  bear  to  speak." 

After  urging  upon  the  Emperor  that  it  will  be 
manifestly  impossible  to  prevent  the  clandestine  trade 
in  opium,  which  is  producing  such  imaginary  mischief, 
he  proposes  to  legalise  it : — 

**  Since,  then,  it  will  not  answer  to  close  our  ports 
*^  against  all  trade ;  and  since  the  laws  issued  against 
"  opium  are  quite  inoperative,  the  only  method  left  is  to 
"  revert  to  the  former  system — to  permit  the  Barbarian 
"  merchants  to  import  opium,  paying  duty  thereon  as 

a  medicine,  and  to  require  that  after  having  passed 

the  Custom-house,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Hong 
"  merchants  only  in  exchange  for  merchandise — and 
"  that  no  money  be  paid  for  it.  The  Barbarians, 
*^  finding  that  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  it  is 
"  less  than  what  is  now  spent  in  bribes,  will  also 
"  gladly  comply  therein.     Foreign   money  should  be 
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'^  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Sycee  silver,  and 

•  the  exportation  of  it  equally  prohibited.*'  In  the 
'  Conclusion/  after  stating  his  various  services  to  the 
state,  and  summing  up  the  claims  they  afford  him  for 
having  his  opinions  regarded  with  grave  attention,  he 
recommends  an  entire  change  of  the  system  — and 
thus   closes  his   Memorial : — "  Perchance  this   may 

be  found  adequate  [to  do  what?    To  stay  the  plague 
of  disease    and  immorality  ?      No ;    but]   to  stop 
the  further  oozing  out  of  money ^  and  to  replenish 
**  the  national  resources^ 

An  imperial  edict  was  therefore  issued,  in  which, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  clearly  the  prominent  evil 
limed  at  is  stated  to  be  ''  the  annual  loss  to  the  country 
of  above  ten  millions  of  taels.*^  It  will  be  found  that  this 
Btarding  discovery  of  Heu  Naetse — viz.  the  annual  ex- 
poriation  of  ten  millions  oftaels — is  thenceforward  kept 
steadily  in  view  in  framing  all  the  public  documents, 
and  is  palpably  the  great  secret  moving-spring  at  work 
in  the  stir  against  opium.  It  then  recites  the 
prayer  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  "  that  a  change  be 
^  made  in  the  system,  permitting  the  opium  again  to 

•  be  introduced,  and  given  in  exchange  for  other  com- 

•  modities ;'  and  concludes  by  commanding  the  Pro- 
nncial  Government  to  enquire,  deliberate,  and  report 
ipon  the  matter.  In  the  *  Report  of  the  Ilong  Mer- 
chants to  the  Provincial  Government,'  soon  afterwards 
nade,  in  pursuance  of  this  command,  there  is  a  frank 
icknowledgment  of  the  real  state  of  things — that  the 
^Hilance  of  trade  has  fairly  turned  against  the  Chinese^ 
md  the  exportation  of  silver  to  a  great  extent  become 
ma  voidable.     The    Provincial    Government,   having 

F  2 
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duly  *  enquired  and  deliberated/  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  *  reported'  to  the  Emperor.  The  document 
commences  thus  :— "  We  have,  in  obedience  to  the 
"  imperial  will,  jointly  deliberated  on  the  subject  of 
**  repealing  the  regulation  now  in  force  in  regard  to 
**  the  importation  of  opium,  and  of  permitting  it  to  be 
"  bartered  for  other  commodities^  They  then  state, 
that  after  '*  thorough  examination  and  consideration, 
"  they  recommend  allowing  the  introduction  of  opium 
"  on  its  paying  a  certain  duty,  and  being  bartered  for 
"  native  commodities — on  no  account  sold  clandes- 
"  tinely  for  money.'*  They  thus  state  the  expected 
effects  of  such  a  change : — 

"  If  this  plan  be  faithfully  and  vigorously  carried 
*'  into  effect,  the  tens  of  millions  of  precious  monev 
**  which  now  annually  go  out  of  the  empire,  will  be 
**  saved ;  the  source  of  the  stream  will  be  purified ; 
**  and  the  stream  itself  may  be  eventually  stayed/' 
Nine  regulations  are  then  proposed;  the  very  first 
of  which  is  couched  in  these  remarkable  and  decisive 
terms. 

"  The  whole  amount  of  opium  imported^  should  be 
*^paid  for  in  merchandise :  in  this  there  must  be  no 
**  deception.  The  object  in  repealing  the  inter- 
"  DicT  ON  Opium,  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  specie 

**  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SALE  OF  THE  DRUG  FOR  MONEY.*' 

Again  :  in  the  Eighth  Regulation  will  be  found  an 
equally  significant  statement,  urging  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  real  objection  to  the  opium,  on  the 
score  of  its  intrinsically  poisonous  qualities,  or  demora- 
lizing effects.  This  regulation  proposes  to  relax  the  re- 
strictions against  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China, 
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by  the  natives ;  that  a  better  and  purer  article  can 
be  thas  obtained  than  that  imported  from  abroad, 
**  which  is,  in  all  probability,  not  anmixed  with  things 
*•  of  a  poisonous  quality.  To  shut  out  the  importa- 
*'  lion  of  it  by  foreigners,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
^*  to  sanction  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  it  in 
**  the  empire.** 

In  the  ensuing  month  (October),  a  counter-report 
was    presented  to   the   Emperor,    by   Choo    Tsan, 
"  member  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Board  of  Rites  '^ 
— probably  the  political  rival  of  Heu  Naetse.     This 
second  report  is  of  a  very  diflferent  description   from 
the  former.     Instead  of  exhibiting  anything  like  the 
practical  sagacity  and  acquaintance  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  displayed  by  Heu  Naetse, 
Choo  Tsan  is  evidently  a  mere  alarmist,  who  avows 
his  belief  that    "  the  purpose  of  the  English  in  in- 
troducing opium  into  China,  has  been  to  weaken,  and 
enfeeble  the  central  empire!*'     He  proceeds  to  contro- 
vert, but  not  in  a  very  confident  tone,  the  proposition 
of  his  rival,  that  the  legalizing  the  trade   in  opium 
would  prevent  the  exportation  of  silver  ;  and  feeling 
his  weakness  here,  is  driven  to  dilate  upon  the  grievous 
moral  and  physical  effects  of  opium  upon  the  people 
— his  statements  very  evidently  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
great  exaggeration.      In    the  same   month    another 
memorial  was  presented  by  Hew  Kew,  Sub-Censor 
of  the  Military  Department,  which  at  once  proceeds  to 
grapple  with   the  real  substantial  question,  how  the 
ruinous  exportation  of  silver  by  means  of  the   opium 
is  to  be  avoided  ;  makinjj  most  startling  calculations 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  being  by  these 
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means  annually  injured;  and  asserting  that  the  only 
remedy  was  to  he  found  in  the  total  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  opium. 

The  Court  at  Pekin  was  puzzled  by  these — possi- 
bly only  three  out  of  a  very  great  number — conflicting 
opinions  upon  so  momentous  a  question.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Imperial  Edict  issued  on  the  occa- 
sion.  "  Of  late,  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion 
"  in  regard  to  it ;  some  requesting  a  change  in  the 
"  policy  hitherto  adopted,  and  others  recommending 
"  the  continuance  of  the  severe  prohibitions.  It  is 
•*  highly  important  to  consider  the  subject  carefully 
"  in  all  its  bearings,  surveying  at  once  the  whole  field 
^^  of  action,  so  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted  as 
**  shall  continue  for  ever  in  force,  free  from  all  failure." 
The  Emperor  then  commanded  a  searching  and  tho- 
rough enquiry  intp  the  opium  trade.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  Emperor  were  unavailing ;  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  opium  in  his  dominions  produced  an  in- 
creased supply,  and  at  a  commensurate  cost  of  the 
silver  of  the  country.  To  come  down  to  the  year  1839, 
and  the  proceedings  which  precipitated  the  recent 
unfortunate  events  at  Canton.  We  still  discover  every 
official  document,  every  act  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
disclosing,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  real  source  of 
their  apprehensions.  Finding  all  their  efforts  un- 
availing to  prevail  upon  foreigners  to  acquiesce  in 
their  new  and  unjust  propositions, — namely,  to  ex- 
change opium  for  goods,  instead  of  silver,  they  grew 
desperate.  See  what  appears  in  the  very  front  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  on  the 
18th  March,  1839. 
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"  Formerly  the  prohibitions  of  our  Empire  might 
**  still  be  considered  indulgent ;  and  therefore  it  was 
••  that  from  all  our  ports  the  Sycee  leaked  out  as  the 
**  opium  rushed  in  :  now,  however,  the  great  Emperor 
'*  on  hearing  of  it,  actually  quivers  with  indignation j 
and  before  he  will  stay  his  hand,  the  evil  must  be 
completely  and  entirely  done  away  with/'  Again, 
the  true  object  of  his  mission  from  the  wrathful  Em- 
peror, is  distinctly  disclosed  in  his  edict  to  the  Hong 
merchants.  **  What  was  there,*'  he  asks,  •*  to  render 
impossible  a  free  commercial  interchange  of  goods 
between  these  parties  themselves?  Nothing."  He 
charges  them  with  conniving  at  the  practices  of  the 
foreigners  in  getting  silver  for  their  opium. 

**Thu8  it  is  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  the 
pure  silver  beyond  sea — a  thing  so  very  strictly 
prohibited.  Did  the  foreigners  really  barter  goods 
for  goods^  what  silver  could  there  be  for  them  to 
"  barter  away  ?  But  more  than  this  :  the  Hong  mer- 
'*  chants  once  represented,  that  each  year,  in  addition 
**  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  by  barter,  the 
"  foreigners  require  always  to  bring  into  the  inner 
"  land  foreign  money  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five 
••  millions  of  dollars.  Were  this  the  case,  how  comes 
"  it  that  of  late  years,  the  foreign  ships  have  brought 
"  into  the  port  no  foreign  money,  and  that  the  foreign 
**  silver  existing  in  the  country  has  daily  been  dimi- 
^*  nishing  in  quantity  ?  And  how  happens  it  that 
•'  among  the  Hong  merchants  there  have  been  bank- 
**  rupts  whose  debts  to  foreigners  have  exceeded  a 
**  million  of  money  ?  It  is  clear  that  those  four  words, 
^  •  goods  bartered  for  goods^ '  are  totally  and  altogether 
"  false." 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  edict,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner has  worked  himself  up  to  a  very  high  pitch, 
as  the  enormous  mischief  he  has  come  to  remedy 
presents  itself  with  sudden  vividness  to  his  thoughts. 

"  It  is  computed,  that  the  loss  of  the  silver  of  China 
"  during  the  period  of  several  years  pastj  by  exporta- 
^^  tion  beyond  seOf  has  been  not  less  than  some  hundreds 
'*  of  millions.  The  imperial  commands  have  been 
"  repeatedly  received  in  reference  to  the  importation 

"  of  opium,    AND    EXPORTATION    OF    PURE    SILVER,  16- 

"  proving  all  the  officers  of  every  degree,  in  the  most 
"  severe  terms.  Yet  these  Hong  merchants  havecon- 
"  tinned  in  the  same  course  of  filthy  and  disgraceful 
"  conduct,  to  the  great  indignation  and  gnashing  of 
"  teeth  of  every  one.  I,  the  High  Commissioner,  in 
"  obeying  the  imperial  commands,  in  accordance  with 
**  which  I  have  come  to  Canton,  shall  first  punish  the 
'*  depraved  natives.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
**  that  these  Hong  merchants  will  not  be  within  the 
"  number." 

Surely  the  above  evidence  is  conclusive  to  establish 
the  fact,  whatever  importance,  in  any  view,  may  be 
attached  to  it,  that  the  Emperor's  apprehension  of  the 
injury  inflicted  by  opium  on  the  minds  and  health  of 
his  people,    is  not  a  genuine   apprehension  ;  but  is 
assumed  only  as  a  device  to  cloke  his  real  wishes  and 
purposes.     The  true  state  of  the  case  is  this.     The 
Chinese,  having  long  felt  uneasy,  under  a  suspicion  of 
the  fact,  have  at  length  made  the  discovery,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  fairly  against  them.  That  however  great 
the  advantages  they  have  so  long  derived  from  foreign 
commerce,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  sagacious 
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and  sharp-sighted,  to  deal  with  their    '^  barbarian" 
competitors  in  traffic.     In  spite  of  all  their  petty  vex- 
atious shifts  and  devices,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
they  find  the  scale  constantly  inclining   towards  the 
foreigners ;  and  are  at  length  making  desperate  efforts 
— the  mere  spasms  of  weakness,  however — to  retrieve 
a  fiemcied  fadse  position.     This  affords  a  key  to  their 
whole  conduct  ;  it  throws  a  new  light  on  all  their 
documents.     Their  dread  of  exhausting  the  silver  of 
their  countrv  is    indeed    ridiculous   and   chimerical. 
•*  Like  other  half-civilized  nations,"  justly  observe  the 
British  merchants  at  Calcutta,  in  the  document  al- 
ready quoted  from,  *'  which  understand  not  the  prin- 
•*  ciples  of  political  economy,  the   Chinese  consider 
**  the  export  of  bullion  as  injurious  to  their  well-being, 
**  and  thunder  edicts  against  the  leakage  of  Sycee, 
^*  and   the  oozing   out  of  dollars,  as    though  such 
^  exports  were  actually  a   loss  to   the   state.     It  is 
**  necessary  to  say  but  little  in  proof  of  this  fallacy. 
•*  China  possesses  silver  mines  of   immense  value ; 
"  but  which  are  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
**  the  circulation  of  whose  products,  the  Government 
•*  would  fain  restrict  exclusively  to  the  imperial  do- 
••  mains.     Those  mines  are  exhaustless,  save  in  the 
••  fear  of  their  Government,  whose  proceedings   in 
••  prohibiting  the  export  of  bullion  are  truly  lamenta- 
•*  ble.     As  reasonable  would  it  be  for  the  British  Go- 
*•  vemment   to   prohibit   rail-roads   and    steam-vans, 
••  because  the  one  might  exhaust  the   iron,  and  the 
•'  other  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain.     The  export 
**  of  opium  from   India,  which  has  thus  defeated  the 
•*  restrictive  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
^^  which  has  caused  the  mines  of  that  empire  to  be 
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**  wrought  far  more  extensively  than  could  otherwise 
"  have  been  the  case,  in  order  to  replace  the  vacuum 
,  *'  in  circulation  created  by  the  continued  export  of 
\  "  Sycee  from  China,  has  thus  been  of  essential  benefit 
**  to  commerce  ;  for  it  has  drawn  forth  the  resources  of 
"  the  most  fertile  and  populous  empire  in  the  world." 
They  cannot  conceal  from  us,  with  all  their  pre- 
tences, that  the  "  silver  oozing  out  from  all  their 
PORTS*'  is  the  bugbear  which  is  ever  haunting  and 
terrifying  their  imaginations.  They  seem  poor 
hands  at  a  disguise;  they  have,  with  all  their  cun* 
ning,  too  much  simplicity  and  inexperience  to 
preserve  consistency  in  their  pretences.  In  the  very 
documents  which  are  designed  to  satisfy  us  that 
their  sole  object  is  to  check  a  physical  and  moral 
pestilence  produced  by  the  intoxicating  use  of  the 
drug,  thinning  their  empire  in  all  directions,  glare  ap- 
parent the  real  objects,  namely,  to  get  our  opium  in  ex- 
change for  their  native  commodities — "  goods  bartered 
for  goods.'*  "  You  import  goods,**  says  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  18th  March, 
1839  ;  "  no  matter  what  they  6e,  with  us  they  find  a 
"  consumption:  and  respecting  the  cargo  which  yw 
"  may  wish  to  purchase  in  return^  there  is  nothing 
**  in  which  you  may  not  adventure.'*  Had  we  been 
content  to  do  this  from  the  beginning;  to  take  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Chinese  in  exchange 
for  our  opium ;  not  only  to  take  goods  for  our  opium, 
but  bring  our  silver  for  their  goods,  which  shews  the 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  were  disposed  to  go  in  their 
demands — does  any  one  that  has  read  the  foregoing 
pages  believe  that  we  should  ever  have  heard  of  these 
their  wild  denunciations  of  the  drug,  or  experienced  the 
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iiatftrous  extent  of  fraud,  insult,  and  outrage  which 
tey  have  at  last  presumed  to  inflict  upon  us  ?  How 
it  that  in  the  productions  of  Mr.  Thelwall  and  *  the 
merican  Merchant' — while  the  one  was  exposing 
the  iniquities  of  the  opium  trade/  and  the  other 
»ling  with  the  *  opium  crisis ;'  the  latter  with  prac- 
Dal  knowledge,  the  former  with  that  derived  from 
le  very  documents  which  he  cites — no  allusion  is 
ade  to  this  prominent  topic,  challenging,  one  should 
&ve  thought,  observation  and  explanation  ?  Was  it 
16  bias  under  which  they  wrote  that  disabled  them 
cm  looking  at  the  subject  but  in  one  point  of  view? 
et  it  may  be  said  that  almost  in  every  document 
I  the  Chinese  may  be  discerned  the  glitter  of  silver — 
le  dim  but  very  perceptible  outline  of  the  idol  of 
leir  real  worship,  and  object  of  their  profoundest 
ixieties.  Mr.  Thelwall  has  put  some  of  the  pas- 
iges  on  which  the  present  writer  founds  his  views, 
I  italics — so  that  that  reverend  gentleman's  attention 
Mst  have  been  drawn  to  the  facts  they  mention; 
3t  he  makes  no  allusion  to  or  comment  upon  them, 
n  •  the  American  Merchant'  there  appears  a  desire  to 
ippress.  In  page  18,  he  professes  to  give,  for  instance, 
a  account  of  the  memorable  *  Proclamation'  of  the 
nperial  Commissioner,  dated  the  18th  March,  1839;^ 
lit  sinks  all  mention  of  the  repeatedly-disclosed 
read  of  the  loss  of  silver,  and  the  Imperial  deter- 
lination  to  prevent  it. —  In  page  13,  he  cites  a  pro- 
lamation  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
anion  to  the  people  of  Canton,  dated  the  13th  March, 
i  which  they  represent  their  intense  anxiety  to  effect 
le  object  of  the  High  Commissioner ;  and  he  thus 

*  Quoted  ante,  passim. 
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concludes  his  account  of  that  document : — "  Appeal- 
ing to  the  higher  sentiments  of  patriotic  attach- 
ment, they  entreat  *  the  sons  of  China  no  longer 
to  take  the  substance  of  their  native  land^  and  give  it 
to  foreigners/  *'  And  if  this  be  really  the  case;  if 
considerations  of  such  a  pure  and  virtuous  character 
have  been  resorted  to  only  as  a  mere  make- weight  and  a 
pretence,  in  order  to  cloak  their  mean  and  fraudulent 
intentions  towards  us,  what  colours  are  dark  enough 
to  depict  their  conduct  ?  Ought  not  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  to  give  place  to  those  of  contempt 
and  indignation  ? 

Any  one  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  would  he  charmed  by  the  sim- 
plicity, gentleness,  and  virtue  breathing  in  all  the  do- 
cuments which  they  design  to  come  before  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  The  Emperor  here  speaks  as  the  Patriarch 
— the  virtuous  and  pious  father  of  his  people,  whose 
best  interests  he  cherishes  with  the  fondest  jealousy, 
and  would  promote  by  every  act  of  his  life.  Alas  1 
how  much  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  on  a  near 
inspection  nothing  is  visible  but  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood  I  With  the  Chinese,  no  pretence  is  too  bare- 
faced, no  lie  too  monstrous,  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  conceal  an  object,  or  gain  an  end.  The  author  of 
these  remarks  was  one  who  was  for  some  time  deluded, 
by  these  means,  into  the  persuasion  that  the  Chinese, 
though  a  quaint,  eccentric,  and  violent  people,  were 
full  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness ;  but  the  more 
he  read  of  their  documents,  and  the  better  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  intercourse  with 
that  people,  the  more  quickly  were  his  opinions  changed 
to  contempt  and  indignation  at  their  meanness  and 
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insincerity.  His  own  opinion  may  be  entitled  to 
bat  little  weight;  he  finds  it,  however,  corroborated 
by  almost  all  the  works  on  the  subject  which  he  has 
umsolted,  and  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  with  whom  he  has  conversed.  Above  all,  his 
news  are  confirmed  by  an  unexpected  witness — 
Mr.  King,  *  the  American  Merchapt  resident  at 
Canton,'  the  author  of  the  *  Opium  Crisis,* —who 
ivows  his  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  Government  in  respect  of  the  grounds  assigned 
by  them  for  their  hatred  of  the  opium  trade.  Even 
be,  on  one  occasion,  speaks  with  sorrow  concerning 
^*  the  low  place  assigned  to  honour  and  truth  by  the 
Chinese''^  And  on  another,  while  speaking  of  the 
Pk-oclamation  even  of  Lin,  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
be  declines  "  vouching  for  the  Commissioner's  truths 
%  delicate  thing  where  a  Chinese  is  concerned.''  He 
goes  on  to  assign,  as  the  sole  ground  of  his  present 
belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese,  their  actual  de- 
itruction  of  the  opium  which  they  have  seized! — as  if 
that  were  an  act  not  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the 
Bxplanation  above  given  of  the  real  motives  which  are 
ictoating  them. 

And  then  it  is  said,  these  opium-merchants  are  mere 
Smugglers.  What  is  meant  by  smugglers  ?  Do  we 
renture  to  call  them  smugglers — we,  who  know  of  and 
nnction  their  trade,  and  reap  the  large  profits  derived 
from  it  ?  Who  are  these  smugglers  ?  Are  they  not  some 
)f  our  most  eminent  British  merchants — men  whose 
lames  would  command  respect  and  confidence  in  (Jreat 


•   Opium  Crim,  p.  \ 4,  (note.) 
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Britaiii — in  India — in  short,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  where  commercial  enterprise,  honour,  and  good 
faith  are  known  or  appreciated  ?  Whose  word  would 
pass  good  for  untold  thousands;  who  would  spurn 
the  suggestion  of  meanness  or  dishonour,  equally  in 
the  minutest  or  the  greatest  transactions?  Men 
openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  carrying  on  this  trade 
(which  enriches  their  country  far  more  than  them« 
selves),  under  the  protection  of  their  country's  flag? 
Among  them  are  men,  till  lately  resident  at  Canton, 
where  they  dispensed  the  most  munificent  charities 
among  the  poor  Chinese  who  were  left  by  their  rich 
fellow-countrymen  to  perish  in  the  very  streets  of 
Canton.*  Are  these  the  men  who,  when  millions  are 
at  stake,  are  to  be  branded  with  an  ignominious 
name,  and  their  pretensions  scouted  as  equally 
audacious  and  groundless  ?  And  what  is  the  process 
of  this  smuggling  ?  Every  one  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  practically  with  the  matter,  knows  how 
utterly  absurd  is  such  a  charge.  Had  this  opium 
been  seized  while  its  owners  were  in  the  act  of  really 
smuggling  it  into  China,  it  is  conceived  that  they 
might  have  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ?  The  opium  is  paid  for,  and  an 
order  on  Macao  given  by  the  agent  at  Canton  for  its 
delivery.  This  order  is  presented  by  a  China-man, 
on  board  the  opium-receiving  ship,  outside  the  port  of 
Canton ;  the  property  examined  ;  weighed  ;  bagged, 
&c.  on  board,  by  the  Chinese,  and  taken  away  in  their 


*  Whole  cargoes  of  rice  have  been  brought  to  CantoD  by  these 
merchants,  solely  for  the  benevolent  purpose  above  mentioned. 
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own  boats ;  which  boats  have  been  latterly  under  the 
order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  and  positively  carry 
HIS  FLAG,  as  the  badge  of  his  protection,  while  convey- 
ing this  *  smuggled'  article  from  the  foreign  ships ! 
— In  short,  Captain  Elliot  indignantly  and  truly,  and 
not  with  less  truth  than  indignation,  as  doubtless 
he  will  in  due  time  be  able  to  prove,  reminded  the 
Chinese,  in  one  of  his  recent  official  documents,  **  that 
**  the  traffic  in  opium  has  been  chiefly  encouraged  and 
•*  protected  by  the  highest  officers  in  the  Empire ; 
*'  and  that  no  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  in  China 
**  has  paid  its  fees  to  the  officers  with  so  much  punc- 
^*  tuality  as  this  of  opium."  Is  it,  indeed,  possible  to 
believe  that  during  the  forty-three  years'  importation 
of  this  drug  into  China,  attended,  as  alleged,  with 
such  important  consequences  to  that  people,  both  in 
respect  of  their  precious  silver,  and  the  health  and 
morals  of  their  people,  the  Chinese  Government  could 
have  failed  to  be  aware  of  the  fact — that  they  did  not, 
in  fact,  wink  at  and  indirectly  sanction  it  ?  The  very 
circumstance  already  alluded  to,  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  the  eminent 
Chinese  authorities  in  1836,  and  his  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  such  conflicting  opinions 
on  so  all-important  a  subject — his  merely  entertainmg 
the  idea  of  legalizing  so  destructive  a  trade  as  it  is  re- 
presented to  have  been — implies  that  it  had  long  been 
a  subject  of  inquiry  and  consideration  ;  fixes  them  with 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  warrants  us  in  believing  that 
no  serious  objection  ever  was  or  would  have  been  enter- 
tained  to  it,  could  they  have  contrived  only  to  place  it 
upon  the  basis  they  wished.      It  is  indeed  palpable 
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that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  Chinese  had  virtually  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  were  regarded  as  such  by  the  highest  in  authority, 
of  whose  views  and  opinions  the  foreign  dealers  could 
acquire  any  idea. 

Duke.  *'  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws 

(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  of  headstrong  steeds). 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey — 

—  So  our  decrees 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead. 

Fkiar.  It  rested  in  your  Grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas*d — 

Duke.  Sith  *twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 

'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment/'^ 

What  means,  indeed,  were  the  foreign  dealers  in  this 
article  allowed  of  knowing  what  was  the  real  state  of 
things  at  Pekin — at  the  Emperor's  court  ?  They  have 
ever  been  restricted  to  Canton,  almost  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  Empire,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital.  They  have  never  been  allowed  any  com- 
munication with  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers,  not 
even  by  petition ;  being  prohibited  from  holding  com- 
munication with  any  one  but  the  Hong  merchants  and 
linguists.  They  cannot  approach  the  Viceroy,  or  the 
collector  of  customs,  except  by  petition.  When  in  the 
season  of  1820,  they  were,  by  the  then  Viceroy  and  the 
collector  of  customs,  ordered  away  from  Whampoa, 

♦  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Scene  4. 


the  senior  Hong  merchant  waited  on  the  consignees  of 
the  opium,  and   informed  them  that   if  the  vessels 
obeyed  the  order  by  moving  to  Lintin,  in  the  outer 
waters,  they  might  there  remain  unmolested — there^ 
where  they  were,  in  point  of  fact,  as  fully  and  directly 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Government,  as  if  they 
had  remained  at  Canton.     During  the  reign  of  the 
present  Viceroy    (Tang),    the    opium    vessels    have 
moved    again    and    again    from    one   anchorage   to 
another,  at  the   request    of    the    Hong  merchants, 
who    constantly    declared    that    such    was    the  vnsh 
of  the  Viceroy.     As  in  the  year  18^,  the  authorities 
contented  themselves  with  prohibiting  the  coming  of 
the  opium  ships  into  the  Port  of  Canton^  those  ships 
never  have  since  done  so — and  the  opium  merchants 
were  warranted  in  believing,   as   they  certainly  did 
bdieve,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  prohibi- 
tioD  extended  only   to  the  actual   importation   into 
China,  and  was  not  broken  by  adopting  the  method 
above-mmitioned.  There  might  be  substantial  reasons 
for  prohibiting  the  ships   from  coming   to   Canton, 
and  yet  permitting  them  to  remain  at  Lintin.     Now, 
is  it  fiedr  to  say,  in  the  face  of  facts  such  as  these, 
that  the  trade  in  opium  has  been  all  along  a  s^nug- 
gUng  trade  ?     But,   it  is  said,  the  trade  has   been, 
ever  since  1796,  carried  on  solely  through  the  pro- 
fligate   connivance    of    the   remote   officials  of    the 
Chinese  empire,  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  their 
own    Government  —  *'  a   weak    Government,    clog- 
ged  with  a  corrupt  administration  ;"   and  is  it  not 
monstrous   to   found  upon   this^    the   right   to   carry 
on    this  trade    as   a   proper  and  lawful    trade,    and 
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deny  the  Chinese  Government  the  right  to  repu- 
diate it,  and  vindicate  in  any  manner  they  think 
fit  their  outraged  laws? — Would  notion  this  prin- 
ciple, the  fraud  and  corruption  of  our  own  coast- 
guard service,  warrant  French  smugglers  in  bringii^ 
their  brandy  to  this  country,  in  spite  of  our  revenue 
laws  ?  But,  it  is  submitted,  that,  however  plausible, 
at  first  sight,  may  appear  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  question,  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  cases. 
The  distinction  has  been  drawn  with  strength  and 
clearness,  in  a  weekly  journal.*  **  Because  we  our- 
selves severely  punish  breaches  of  our  own  fiscal 
laws,  in  conformity  to  municipal  and  national  law, 
the  Chinese,  it  is  alleged  by  some  reasoners,  may 
set  all  law  at  defiance  in  their  punishments,  because 
their  Government  wants  the  energy  and  virtue  to 
punish  in  oonformity,  even,  with  its  own  laws. 
This  is  only  extravagant  and  absurd. — When  we 
wink  at  the  smuggling  of  brandy  for  forty-three  years, 
aifid  when  the  highest  officers  of  our  GoveranieDt, 
from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  take  regular  fees  on  every 
cask  of  smuggled  brandy,  and  are,  moreover,  the 
greatest  consumers  of  the  smuggled  article;  and 
when,  on  a  sudden  freak  we  turn  about,  and  place 
under  arrest — denying  them  fire,  water,  and  bread, 
until  they  come  to  any  terms  we  think  proper  to 
dictate  to  them,— the  French  ambassador,  with  his 
suite,  together  with  every  French  merchant  in  oar 
country,  whether  suspected  or  innocent,  that  we  can 

*  The  Examiner,  Nov.  17,    1839. 
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lay  ov  hasds  on ;  then,  and  not  tUl  thany  will  tka 
Uro  ctooo  admit  of  {bat  comparison/'  Suppose  that, 
Cmt  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  permitted  the  introduction,  in  immense  quantities, 
of  foreign  spirits  into  Ireland — had  even  at  length  sent 
the  boats  conveying  this  spirit  under  his  own  order,  and 
Garrying  the  British  flag — ha4  known  that  n^t  far  from 
the  Irish  coast  were  cmistantly  moored  French  vessels, 
freighted  with  this  spirit, — that  a  very  large  tribute 
or  dn^  had  been  exacted  from  these  ships  for  the  im- 
portatioo  of  this  brandy  ;*  and  that  all  these  drcum- 
stanotB  had  led  the  owners  of  these  vessels,  and  of 
the  foreign  spirits,  to  invest  a  vast  capital  in  the 
trade;  and  that  the  trade  had  become  an  object  of 
aatioDal  importance  to  the  French ; — and  the  British 
Govenuaent  then  should  suddenly  turn  round,  and 
act  as  the  Chinese  have  acted :  how  long  would 
FVanoe  have  delayed  a  declaration  of  war  against  us  ? 

So  much  then,  for  the  unwarrantable  and  most 
injurious  charge,  that  the  owners  of  this  opium — 
the  merchants  engaged  in  this  great  branch  of  the 
China  trade, — were  '  smuggling'  this  opium  into  the 
dUwninions  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Aa  to  the  fatally-£ascinating  qualities  of  this  drug, 
a  vast  deal  has  been  said,  that  is,  it  is  suspected,  based 
upon  gross  exaggeration  ;  and  it  may  not  be  impos- 


^  The  beat  informed  Chinese,  in  and  about  Canton,  were  in  the 
habit  of  stating,  that  the  Viceroy's  military  secretary  received  13,000 
taels  per  month,  (i.  e.  about  <£3,800)  from  the  commander  of  each 
boat :  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  Chinese  dealers  in  opium,  paid  to 
the  avthorities  from  60  to  80  dollars  per  chest,  for  permission  to  carry 
oo  their  trade. 
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sible  to  detect  one  subtle,  and  perhaps,  unsuspected 
source  of  prejudice  against  every  one  concerned  in 
the  supply  of  it.  Ever  since  the  year  (1820),  when 
Mr.  De  Quincy  published  his  remarkable  **  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium  Eater,'' — a  work  which 
produced  a  thrilling  sensation  all  over  the  country, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  its  details — to 
the  wild,  dazzling,  but  often  dismal  splendour  of  his 
dreams ;  his  unearthly  ecstacies ;  the  fearful  mental 
re-action  and  physical  agonies  which  he  endured ;  all 
of  which  were  described  in  a  style  enriched  with 
evident  fruits  of  universal  scholarship — in  a  strain, 
too,  of  very  great  power  and  pathos — Opium  has  been 
invested  with  a  mysterious  kind  of  interest  and  awe, 
producing  an  impression  long  retained  by  minds  suf* 
fused  with  the  recollection  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
formance. By  such  persons  almost  any  thing  evil 
will  now  be  received  against  opium ;  nothing  can  be 
said  in  too  great  disparagement  of  so  potent  and 
deadly  a  drug.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  persons 
of  excitable  fancy  are  presented  with  frightful  pic- 
tures of — as  it  were — two  millions  of  De  Quincys 
created  in  China,  by  the  opium  merchants,  and 
represented  in  stages  of  suffering,  and  frequency 
of  death,  infinitely  transcending  all  that  has  been 
described  by  that  accurate  and  minute  observer,  and 
faithful  narrator  of  his  own  sensations  and  sufferings  ; 

(and   who,   moreover,    took   opium   to   an   extent 

namely,   eight   thousand    drops  of  laudanum    a-day^ 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  opium j* 


*  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eatery  p.    128.  (Ed.  of 
1823).    Mr.  De  Quincy,  (who,  the  author  is  happy  to  say,  gives  the 
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utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  richer  Chinese  j; 
the  very  mention  of  those  who  are  accessary  to  so  fearful 
an  infliction  of  alleged  suffering,  excites  feelings  of 
indignation  and  aversion.  It  is  worth  considering, 
whether  this  will  not  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
degree  of  intemperate  eagerness  with  which  a  decision, 
hostile  to  the  claims  now  under  consideration,  is  in  seve- 
ral quarters  clamoured  for,  and  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  disturbing  force,  which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  ob- 
servation above  made,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  De 
Quincy  took  opium,  leads  one  to  hope  and  to  believe,  that 
we  have  received  very  greatly  exaggerated  accounts  as 
to  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  Chinese,  in  respect  both 
of  extent  and  intensity.  That  opium  possesses  the 
most  inestimable  medicinal  qualities,  all  allow ;  and 
like  every  thing  else,  it  may  be  abused,  its  uses  per- 
verted. The  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  chests  of 
opium  which  we  distribute  among  three  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  Chinese,  surely  produce  scarcely  a 
greater  amount  of  physical  suffering,  and  of  immora- 
lity, than  the  ardent  spirits  sold  openly  and  without 
complaint  in  all  parts  of  our  own  virtuous  and  happy 
country,  which  derives  from  them  so  very  large  a 
revenue.  If  an  inquisitive  Chinese  were  to  make  his 
appearance  here,  and  to  be  taken  immediately  from  gin 
palace  to  gin  palace,  those  frightful  structures,  round 
and  within  which  are  to  be  seen  the  pallid  spectral  vic- 
tims of  intemperance,  which  make  one  shudder  as  one 


public  frequent  proof  of  hJM  being  still  alive,  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  an  extraordinary  intellect,)  assured  him  that  this  statement  wa& 
Ktcrally  true. 
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passes  them  with  quickly-averted  eye  ;  and  told  to  go 
home  to  China,  and  thence  alone  report  to  his  country- 
men concerning  the  virtue  and  morality  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, enriching  herself  hy  a  revenue  derived  from  such 
an  e&ecrahle  source ;  this  would  he  prohahly  aa  edndid 
a  mode  of  procedure,  as  to  fill  page  after  page  of  works 
professing  to  give  us  a  geileral  account  of  China,  with 
revolting  pictures  of  opium  smoking-shops,  and  the 
scenes  to  which  they  give  rise.  Who  can  advocate 
the  one  and  repudiate  the  other  ? 

Always  protesting  that  these  topics  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  question  under  consideration, 
however  commonly  they  are  mixed  up  with  it,  enough 
has  heen  stated,  it  is  hoped,  to  induce  the  candid  reader 
to  pause  hefore  yielding  his  assent  to  the  representa- 
tions alluded  to ;  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  real  point  in  issue*  He  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  hesitate,  hefore  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion which  some  have  so  hastily  and  confidently  stated, 
that  it  is  this  opium  trade  which  has  interposed  an  in- 
surmountahle  harrier  to  that  consummation  devoutly 
to  he  wished — the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
China.  Even  were  it  to  he  granted  that  the  attempt 
made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  assign  the  real  cause  of 
the  furious  opposition  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
the  introduction  of  opium  into  the  country,  has  been 
unsuccessful ;  it  is  thought  that  those  who  have  ac» 
quired  the  best  knowledge  of  the  character  and  history 
of  this  most  extraordinary  people,  can  assign  other 
and  deeper,  and  more  permanent  sources  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  that  quarter 
— and  which  would  continue  to  exist  even  were  the 
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trade  in  opium — which  it  assuredly  never  will — to  be 
already  extirpated  from  China. — This,  however,  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  of  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  pamphlet. 

Again  it  is  urged  upon  the  reader — Admitting, 
even,  all  that  is  alleged  by  the  conscientious  class  of 
objectors  to  whom  the  preceding  observations  have  been 
addressed,  to  be  true ;  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  India  is  quite  indefensible  and  the  malignant  root  of 
wide-spreading  mischief;  that  the  trade  in  opium  is 
clearly  contraband ;  that  the  Emperor  of  China  is 
sincere  in  his  moral  and  humane  objections  to  it ;  that 
it  is  really  working  all  the  evils  alleged ;  that  the  right 
to  carry  on  the  trade  rests  on  the  untenable  ground  of 
corruption  and  treachery  at  the  mere  outskirts  of  the 
empire  :  what  have  all  these,  or  any  of  these  matters, 
to  do  with  the  present  question  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
The  Chinese  are  no  parties  whatever  to  this  transac- 
tion, and  ought  not — nor  ought  any  consideration  con- 
nected with  them — to  be  introduced  into  it.  The  only 
parties  are — the  British  Opium  Merchants,  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  British  Trade  in  China,  and 
the  British  Government.  The  topics  discussed  in 
the  last  few  pages  might  perhaps  have  some  bearing 
upon  a  question  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Chinese  for 
their  recent  conduct  towards  British  subjects — or  as 
to  their  right  to  vindicate  their  own  laws,  and  punish, 
even  to  the  death,  those  who  wilfully  violate  them;  but 
bow  can  they  avail  to  prove  that  the  holders  of  Captain 
Elliotts  certificates  have  no  right  to  look  to  the  British 
nation  to  honour  them  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  say  that  there  existi^  a 
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strict  legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  these 
certificates,  against  the  Government — that  is,  a  claim 
which  can  he  enforced  hy  legal  process — either  hy 
Action,  Petition  of  right,  or  Mandamus.  Of  course 
there  is  no  pretence  for  attaching  any  legal  liability  to 
Captain  Elliot — on  the  plain  principle  of  law,  that 
where  an  agent  names  his  principal,  the  party  to  whom 
such  principal  is  named,  deals  with  such  principal, 
not  with  the  agent.  But  there  is  still  another  groimd 
on  which  he  stands  exempted  from  liability — on  con- 
siderations  of  general  policy — that  an  officer  appointed 
by  Government,  treating  as  an  agent  for  the  public, 
is  not  personally  liable  to  be  sued  upon  contracts  made 
by  him  in  that  capacity — ''  for  no  man  would  accept 
of  any  office  of  trust  under  Government  upon  such 
conditions."  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Mac- 
beath  v.  Haldimand^  1  Term  Reports,  172.  There 
the  Governor  of  Quebec  was  sought  to  be  sued  for 
services  performed  by  a  person  whom  the  Governor, 
in  his  official  capacity,  had  employed  as  an  agent* 
The  judge,  (Mr.  Justice  Buller)  told  the  jury,  at  the 
trial,  on  their  asking  him  for  information,  that  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  plaintiflTs  demand  were  just, 
his  proper  remedy  was  by  a  petition  of  right  to  the 
Crown — on  which  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant; and  a  new   trial  was  moved   for,   on  the 

*  Again,  in  Unwin  v.  Woheley^  1  Term  Rep.  674,  it  was  held  that 
a  servant  of  the  Crown,  contracting  even  by  deed,  on  account  of 
Oovemment,  is  not  personally  answerable ;  and  in  Gidley  v.  Lord 
Palmerston,  3  Brod.  &  B.  275,  the  principle  in  question  was  carried 
to  a  great  extent  ;  and  the  rule  there  laid  done  has  been  considered  ever 
since  as  the  settled  law  of  the  land. 
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ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  against  the 
Crown  by  a  petition  of  right — on  the  supposition  of 
which  the  jury  had  been  induced  to  give  their  verdict. 

Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  **  Court  did  not  feel 
*''  it  necessary  for  them  to  give  any  opinion  on  that 
*•  ground. 

**  That  a  great  difference  had  arisen  since  the 
'*  Revolution,  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
^*  the  public  money.  Before  that  period,  all  the 
^*  public  supplies  were  given  to  the  King,  who  in  his 

individual  capacity  contracted  for  all  expenses.    He 

alone  had  the  disposition  of  the  public  money.  But 
^  since  the  Revolution,  the  supplies  have  been  appro- 
'*  priated  by  Parliament  to  particular  purposes ;  and 
**  now,  whoever  advances  money  for  the  public  service, 
••  trusts  to  the  faith  of  Parliament. 

'*  That  according  to  the  tenor  of  Lord  Somers'  Ar- 
•*  gument  in  the  Banker's  case  (11  State  Trials,  159), 
**  though  a  Petition  of  Right  would  lie,  yet  it  would 
*'  probably  produce  no  effect.  No  benefit  was  ever 
**  derived  from  it  in  the  Banker's  case ;  and  Parlia- 
**  ment  was  afterwards  obliged  to  provide  a  particular 
*^  fimd  towards  the  payment  of  those  debts.  Whether, 
^  however,  this  alteration  in  the  mode  of  distributing 

the  supplies  had  made  any   difference  in   the  law 

upon  this  subject,  it  was  unnecessary  to  determine ; 
**  at  any  rate,  if  there  were  a  recovery  against  the 
**  Crown,  application  must  be  made  to  Parliament, 
•*  and  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  *  supplies^  for 
**  the  year." 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the 
present  case,   no   action  can    be   maintained  by  the 
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holders  of  these  dishonoured  *^  certificates,"  either 
against  Captain  Elliot,  or  those  whom  he  assumed  to 
represent,  and  hind,  viz.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
In  fact,  as  already  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
legal  proceedings  could  he  adopted,  either  hy  Actknty 
or  hy  Petition  of  Rights  or  hy  Mandamus  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.* 

But  what  signifies  the  ahsence  of  a  strict  legal  lia- 
hility  on  the  part  of  Government,  or  of  means  on  the 
part  of  these  claimants  to  enforce  their  demands,  to 
the  hroad  merits  of  the  case,  as  already  set  forth? 
.Who  will  deny  the  moral  strength  of  their  claims 
upon  the  Government  ?  Suppose  Captain  Elliot  to 
have  gone  never  so  far  heyond  hoth  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  his  instructions  ;  how  were  these  parties  to 
know  it  ?  Even  if  they  had  had  the  strongest  sus* 
picion  that  such  was  the  case,  who  would  have  ad- 
vised them  to  act  upon  such  suspicion^,  and  incur  the 
dreadful  responsihility  of  disoheying  the  Injunctions 
and  Requisitions  of  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent  ? 
Look  at  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  al- 
ready hrought  hefore  the  reader ;  the  unprecedented 
perplexity  and   peril  in  which   these  parties    were 

*  To  ground  a  successful  application  for  a  Mandamus,  ^*  there  nmst 
be,  in  all  cases,  a  specific  legal  rights  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  ^tcifie 
legal  remedy,"  (Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  The  King  v.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury y  8  £ast,  219.)  See  the  late  cases  of 
Rex  V.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury ^  in  Re  Smyth,  4  Adol.  and  ED. 
286,  ib.  976 ;  Rex  v.  Same,  (in  Re  Hand)  ib.  984 ;  exp.  RicketU. 
ib.  999,  as  to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  court  in  granting  or 
refusing  application  of  ibis  kind  against  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or 
of  the  Admiiaky,  &c. 


pUoed  ;  their  prompt  and  loyal  obedience  to  what  they 
justly  r^arded  as  the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
(or  in  the  other  point  of  view,)  their  bold  reliance  on 
the  honour  of  their  country's  Government — on  its 
determination  to  vindicate  its  outraged  honour  and 
dignity ;  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life — the  lives 
of  our  countrymen — which  they  prevented  by  yielding 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Chief  Superintendent : — 
who,  considering  all  this,  will  say  to  them,  ^^  You 
did  wrong,  nevertheless  i  you  should  have  kept 
your  opium"  ?  The  validity  of  these  claims  is  fully 
recognised  by  one  who  publicly  and  vehemently  repu- 
diates and  execrates  the  trade  which  these  claimants 
were  carrying  on — namely,  the  American  author  of 
the  **  Opium  Crisis,'' — and  whose  admissions,  there* 
fore,  on  this  point,  both  in  respect  of  his  position,  and 
his  proSsssions,  may  be  worth  citing, 

**  A  broad  and  generous  equity  would  suggest  that 
^  an  interest  in  the  creation  of  the  trade — a  sanction 
^  lent  to  it — incur  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  If 
*'  thb  inference  be  a  valid  one,  the  suffering  merchants 
'"  have  a  lien  on  two  great  sureties — the  East  India 
'*  Company,  and  the  British  nation/** 

^*  To  place  the  importers  from  the  other  side  of 
'*  India  on  a  like  footing,  we  must  recur  to  the  other 
''  great  party  to  the  traflSc — the  British  nation.  A 
^  few  words  will  suffice  to  shew  that  both  Parliament 
*"  and  society  at  large  have  been  at  fault,  and  that  the 
'*  immediate  (in  some  cases  accidental)  sufferers  have 
**  a  lien  on  them—  a  claim  not  in  right,  but  in  equity/* 

*  *'  Opium  Crisis /*  p.  64. 
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**  Let  the  forced  surrenderers  of  opium  throw  them- 
'*  selves  on  the  equity  of  their  country,  claiming  its 
**  sympathy  with  their  losses,  because  it  was  party  to 
'^  the  tenure  of  the  property  while  held,  and  to  its 
*^  relinquishment  when  sacrificed. 

*'  It  is  not  possible  to  give  higher  proof,"  than  is 
afibrded  by  an  instance  which  he  cites,  ^*that  the 
**  opium  trade  has  been  patronised  by  the  country. 
**  Its  magnanimity  binds  it  to  acknowledgment, 
*'  its  generosity  to  sympathy  and  reparation.  Let 
"  the  Administration  respect  the  pledge  of  their  active 
*'  and  faithful  servant,  given,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
**  with  the  spirit  of  his  private  instructions.*** 

Such  is  the  language  of  one  declaring  that  '<  he  has 
no  personal  interest  in  the  relief;"  an  American  mer- 
chant, thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  case^ 
doubtless  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  trade  itself,  and 
whose  publication  on  the  subject  has  been  hailed  by  the 
opponents  of  this  trade  in  England  as  a  high  authority. 

As  &r  as  grounds  of  moral  obligation  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  asked,  why  did  Parliament  choose 
to  grant  twenty  millions  in  compensation  to  slave- 
holders, who  were  chargeable  with  far  more  guilt 
and  cruelty  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  charged 
upon  those  now  claiming  compensation  in  respect  of 
their  surrendered  opium  ?  Admitting  those  who  deal 
in  opium  to  be  guilty  of  as  grievous  a  sin  against  the 
law  of  nature — of  morality,  as  those  were  who  traf- 
ficked in  slaves,  what  right  has  the  one  to  compensa- 
tion that  the  other  has  not  ?     The  claim  for  upwards 

*  Opium  Crisis,  pp.  59 — 62. 
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( two  millions  for  the  surrenderors  of  the  opium  rests, 
t  is  repeated,  on  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  as  strong 
ad  solid  as  those  rested  on  by  the  claimants  (and  re- 
eivers)  of  twenty  millions  for  their  slaves ;  namely, 
loth  were  based  on  the  country's  guilty  participation 
D  the  crime,  and  in  its  advantages  ;  in  both  we  had 
auctioned  the  conduct  we  at  length  are  alleged  to 
xMidemn ;  in  both  the  country  promised  compensation, 
n  compliance  with  certain  conditions  proposed — 
uunely,  the  surrender  of  the  opium,  the  emancipation 
if  the  slaves.  In  the  latter  case,  undoubtedly,  the 
egislature  formally  entered  into  the  contract  in  ex- 
XMs  terms ;  and  the  strength  of  the  present  case  is, 
iiat  the  l^[iBlature  has  substantially  done  the  same 
through  the  intervention  of  a  lawfuUy-constituted  agent 
gf  this  country,  the  Chief  Superintendent :  he  made 
the  promise,  on  the  faith  of  which  these  opium-owners 
Hide  the  sacrifice  in  question  ;  why  should  the  nation 
draw  back?  Equity  takes  everything  to  be  done, 
irhich  ought  to  have  been  done — which  was  contracted 
to  have  been  done.  *^  The  only  difference,*'  said  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Lord 
Teoterden,  *^  between  an  express  and  an  implied  con- 
Inct,  is  in  the  mode  of  substantiating  it  An  ex- 
pross  contract  is  proved  by  an  actual  agreement ;  an 
implied  contract  by  circumstances,  and  the  general 
(xmrse  of  dealing  between  the  parties ;  but  whenever 
t  coiJtract  is  once  proved,  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  breach  of  it  must  be  the  same,  whether  it  be 
proved  by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence/'*     Such 


^  Marzetti  v.  WiUiams,  1  Barn,  and  Adol.  4*23. 
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is  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  this  country 
and  the  slave-holders,  which  is  proved  by  (tie  Act  of 
Parliament;  such  the  contract  between  this  country 
and  the  opium  surrenderors,  which  is  proved  by  the 
circumstances  and  facts  of  the  case  so  repeatedly  set 
f(Hi;h  in  the  ensuing  pages ;  and  the  same  ctmsequmces 
ought  to  follow.  Even  supposing  the  cases  not  to  be 
precisely  paraUd,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  strangest 
analc^  between  them. 

Should  Parliament,  unhappily,  not  think  fit  to  enter- 
tain, and  that  promptly,  the  claims  now  under  ecmstdOT- 
ation,  and  provide  a  fund  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  of  this  opium,  the  consequences  both  imme^ate 
and  remote,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  reidy 
most  alarming.  OneJialf  of  these  20,283  chests  ef 
opium  (amounting  to  5,000^000  dollars)  is  owned  at 
Bombay.  **  Already  there,"  said  the  Bombay  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  (3d  June,  1839)*  ^*  has  the  want  of 
the  usual  returns  produced  a  great  scarcity  ^  carii, 
which  checks  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  imports  of 
Britbh  goods,  seriously  affects  credit,  and -casts  a  gene- 
ral gloom  over  the  trade  of  the  port  The  longer  some 
settlement  of  the  claims  preferred  is  delayed,  or  a 
declaration  of  what  the  British  Government  nn&j 
intend  to  do  in  regard  to  them,  is  withheld  from  the 
public,  the  evils  we  now  suffer  under  will  be  prolonged 
in  proportion,  and  be  so  much  the  more  aggravated/' 
The  case,"  says  the  author  of  the  ^  Opium  Crisis/ 
is  one  of  wide. calamity ;  and  owing  to  the  compIeKi^ 
of  icommereial  arrangements  in  our  time, — our  ad- 
vances, exchanges,  &;c.,  the  loss,  if  left  as  it  has  fBdlen, 
involves  many  ^entirely  innocent  parties.''  In  truth  it  is  | 
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90.  How  many  extensive  mercantile  engagements  in 
this  country  will  be  deranged  and  credit  shaken? 
Again,  *  beytrnd  the  quantity  actually  surrendered, 
there  are  some  80,000  chests  of  the  drug  in  existence 
» namely,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  of 
1858,  and  the  whole  crop  of  1839,  just  gathered. 
What  is  to  become  of  that  ?  And  of  the  crop  pre- 
paring for  1840?* 

Consider  the  case  of  the  native  verchakts,  who  are 
90  deeply  interested  in  this  most  important  question, 
and  are  awaiting,  in  agitating  suspense^  the  announce- 
anent  of  the  determination  of  Parliament.  They  have 
always  hitherto  trusted  implicitly  to  the  good  fuih,  the 
Hwrality,  the  protection  of  the  British  Government — 
relied  upon  it  with  unwavering  steadfastness.  Are 
they  now  to  be  suddenly  deserted  in  this  their  hour  of 
danger  ?  To  be  precipitated,  many  of  them,  into  irre- 
trievable distress  and  even  ruin  ?  If  so,  ail  cokfidenc  e 
will  be  at  an  end — that  confidence  which  is  the  very 
main-spring  of  the  vast  and  complicated  maehiner}- 
which  has  raised  our  Eastern  commerce  to  its  present 
imposing  eminence,  and  essential  welfare  to  Great 
Britain.  ^  We  hold  India  by  e/fnniony*  said  the  greatest 
authority  that  could  speak  on  the  subject,  Warren 
Hastings :  will  not  that  tenure  be  loosened  and  de- 
stroyed if  the  British  Government,  in  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  present,  shut  its  ear  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  honour  ?  Let  that  confidence  be  once 
thoroughly  shaken,  as  it  will,  should  Government  tako 
the  course  now  deprecated,  and  how  is  it  to  be  re- 
paired  or  replaced?  Dissatisfaction  will  spread  far 
and  wide,  both  at  our  conduct  in  this  particular  mat- 
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ter,  and  our  whole  system  of  Eastern  government 
The  disastrous  consequences,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  Indian  affairs,  who  cannot  foresee — who  would 
not  strain  every  nerve  to  avert  ? 

It  is  fit  that  their  own  view  of  the  case  should  be 
laid  before  the  country.  "  Every  one  engaged  in 
trade  at  the  different  provinces,''  they  say,  in  their 
Memorial  to  the  Govemor-General  of  Indi^  "  is  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  the  opium  trade,  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  capital  required  in  it.  The  direct  ship- 
per of  the  drug  must  lose  immensely,  and  must  then 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  repaying  the  party 
through  whose  funds,  lent  to  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
trade,  who  again  will  claim  from  others,  engaged  in 
other  branches  of  trade,  the  money  he  may  have  lent 
to  them,  and  so  on  will  general  distress  and  discredit 
for  the  time  thus  prevail,  to  the  great  injury  of  all 
individually,  and  of  commerce  generally,  as  well  as  of 
the  Government  who  benefit  by  its  prosperity. 

"  All  these  evils  would  be  greatly  increased  to  this 
country  by  the  British  Government  delaying  to  declare 
the  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  and  be  still  more 
aggravated  by  a  reluctance  to  fulfil  the  guarantee  of 
H.M.  Chief  Superintendent,  which  from  the  confidence 
we  have  been  ever  made  to  place  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  the  honour  and  justice  and  liberal  benefi- 
cence to  those  under  its  protection  which  have  ever 
distinguished  it,  we,  however,  never  can  believe  pos- 
sible, as  all  faith  would  then  be  for  ever  destroyed,  or 
much  weakened,  in  the  acts  of  those  whom  the  British 
Government  appoints  to  high  and  important  trusts  in 
this  country,  and  every  where  else. 
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"  We  also  feel  confident  that  the  Government  of 
India  will  not  abandon  those,  by  whose  capital  and 
exertions  India  and  England  have  reaped  so  many  and 
great  benefits,  to  the  ruin  that  must  ensue  to  thousands, 
should  the  British  Government  not  recognize,  in  the 
fuUest  and  most  liberal  manner,  the  acts  of  their  own 
high  functionary  in  China,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
grading efiects  that  would  result  politically  to  all 
holding  high  appointments,  from  a  course  which,  how- 
ever, we  repeat,  we  never  expect  the  Government  of 
such  a  nation  as  Great  Britain  could  adopt." 

Can  Parliament  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  represen- 
tations? 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  pamphlet  to  a  close  with- 
out adverting  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  considerations 
of  a  more  general  nature  connected  with  the  late  ca- 
lamitous issue  of  affairs  at  Canton, — considerations 
which  are  pressing  with  momentarily  increasing  weight 
upon  the  minds  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  which  require 
at  once  the  most  anxious  consideration  and  prompt 
decision  of  Parliament.  Undoubtedly  the  very  exis- 
tence of  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  China,  the 
welfare  indeed  of  our  Indian  commerce  generally,  de- 
pend upon  the  result  of  the  approaching  deliberation. 
It  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  act  of  the  Chinese 
Government  at  Canton,  in  March  last,  was  or  was  not 
a  monstrous  indignity  and  outrage  upon  the  persons 
and  property  of  British  subjects, — upon  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  British  nation.  If  it  was,  is  it 
to  be  submitted  to  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  resented  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  the  last  of  a  long-continued  and  long-auh- 
mitted'to  series  of  insults,   indignities,   and  outrajjes 
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inflicted  upon  us  by  the  Chinese;  and  we  are,  by 
reason  of  our  behaviour  in  this  matter,  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world.  As 
for  the  Chinese,  their  true  character,  as  exhibited  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us,  is  not  sufficiently  known  to 
the  public,  or  that  public  must  long  ago  have  uttered 
a  loud  and  unanimous  cry  for  retribution  and  repanu- 
tion.  Submission  on  the  part  of  our  unoffending  and 
honourable  countrjTnen,  exposed  daily,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  to  the  most  harassing  insults  and  in- 
juries,— oppression  and  extortion,  has  only  invited 
their  repetition  and  aggravation  :  "  submission  to  in- 
sult has  shown  the  Chinese  how  valuable  is  the  trade, 
and  they  have  acted  accordingly/'*  One  instance  will 
suffice.  A  "  proclamation  against  the  Hong  merchants 
conniving  at  and  abetting  vice  in  foreigners^*^  of  the 
most  revolting  and  horrible  description,  is  issued  annu- 
ally by  the  Governor  and  Hoppo,  and  stuck  against 
our  Factories.  Our  merchants,  in  1880,  made  the 
most  vehement  efforts  to  have  it  removed.  Hear  the 
intolerable  answer  of  the  Hoppo  I 

"  In  the  petition,  they  say  that  the  insulting  pro- 
clamation suspended  against  the  Company's  Hong,  has 
been  reluctantly  borne  with  for  many  years  by  foreign 
merchants.  It  has  been  stuck  up  against  the  Com- 
pani/s  Hong  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  did  not 
commence  to-day.  As  they  say  the  language  of  the 
proclamation  was  rather  ignominious — why  did  not 
the  former  barbarian  merchants  early  indulge  their 


*  Extr.  China  Consult,  7th  Oct.,    1830,  2d  App.  to  3d  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  457. 
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^*'*     Can  this  statement  of  undoubted  authentic 
I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public  and 
jd  with  indiflFerence  ? 
lin. — **  ^rhere  is,  in  fact,  no  charge,  of  whatever 

it  may  be,  whether  of  treason  against  the  state, 
iriolation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Em- 
that  Chunqua  may  not  procure  to  be  alleged 
t  any  member  of  the  Committee  ;  and  with  the 
Bcility,  by  means  of  the  bamboo  or  torture,  any 
r  of  witnesses  may  be  brought  forward  to  attest 
ith  of  the  accusation."     In  another  communica- 

the  same  year,  the  Select  Committee  f  **  oflfer 
er  melancholy  proof  of  the  total  and  entire 
nee  of  truth,  justice,  or  mercy  from  Chinese 
mals  ;  and  where  the  undue  influence  of  money 
)plied,  all  chance  of  a  fair  trial  ceases  to  the 
rtunate  person  accusod/'t 

1  are  specimens — and  alas  !  hundreds  such 
be  collected  from  the  evidence  adduced  before 
nent — of  the  long  continued,  and  bitter  persecu- 
nd  insult  inflicted  on  our  countrymen  by  the 
«e,  oven  durin^^  the  time  when  the  local  presence 
ower  of  the  East  India  Comptany,  in  some 
degree  kej)t  them  in  check.  They  are  indeed 
lie  whose  insolence  swells  in  the  proportion  of 
sion  to  it;  but  their  miserable  pusillanimity 
s  In^ton*  a  (h^tiTuiined  front  of  resistance,  or 
tion. 


Appeiullx,   |).  4J7. 

Appendix  to  *»rd  Report,  c^c.,p.  'j02. 

-act  of  a  Ic'IUt   in   the  Secret  Dcparlnicnt,    <^re.   UUli   .laniiary, 
2n(l  Ap|>endix,  kc.  p.  *i>S. 
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"  They  are  uniformly  overbearing  and  insulting  to 
all  those  who  happen  to  be  in  their  power,"  says  Mr. 
Holman,  the  celebrated  traveller,  —  **  but  cringing 
and  abject  to  those  who  exhibit  a  determination  to 
resist  them.'**  So  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
East  India  Company,  (22nd  February,  1814.) 

'*  Carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  sufficient 
to  excite  the  rapacity  of  the  officers  of  Government ; 
protected  by  no  laws  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  are  made  so  vague  and  undefined, 
as  to  admit  of  any  interference  or  interpretation,  that 
a  corrupt  or  despotic  Government  may  be  disposed 
to  give  them  ;  our  only  hope  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  these  attacks,  is  by  a  firm  and  decided  resist- 
ance.'*'\ 

Again  they  say,  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

"  From  the  experience  and  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  Government,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  con- 
viction, that  their  injustice  will  not  be  submitted  to 
is  the  only  security  we  can  possess  for  their  attempt 
being  discontinued. ''t 

Passing  over  a  greater  number  of  similar  instances, 
the  last  that  shall  be  cited  is  in  the  communication 
of  the  Select  Committee,  in  1831. 

**  The  existence  of  a  powerful  and  influential  body, 
in  your  representatives  in  this  country,  has  opposed 
the  only  check  to  the  evils  and  embarrassments  to 
which  foreign  commerce  is  continually  exposed.  We 
believe  that  no  effectual  remedy  will  be  found  for  tAem, 


•  Hdman's  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  p.  68. 

t  2ud  Appendix,  &c.  p.  487.  I  Ditto,  p.  524. 
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until  it  suit  the  purposes  or  policy  of  Great  Britain^ 
to  assume^  m  Us  turUy  the  attitude  of  dictation^  which 
would  readily  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  this  Govern- 
mentr^ 

Is  it  possible  that  this  recital — alas,  how  easily  it 
might  be  extended — of  the  long-continued  and  unpro- 
voked sufferings  endured  by  our  countrymen  can  be 
read  or  listened  to  by  any  one  with  indifference ;  and 
can  any  one,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  and  justify  even  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  they  have  lately  gone, — to  which 
they  went  in  the  case  of  Lord  Napier,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  death  are  to  this  hour  unavenged  ?  Exactly 
as  stated  to  Parliament  by  those  experienced  members 
of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  evidence  has  been 
quoted  from  above,  our  submission  to  the  preceding, 
inevitably  produced  the  succeeding  insult  and  indig- 
nity. And  when  they  found  that  we  called  them  to  no 
account  for  their  atrocious  treatment  of  Lord  Napier, 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  proceeded  to  the 
lengths  to  which  they  ventured  with  Captain  Elliot, 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent,  and  two  hundred 
other  foreigners  ?  That  a  gross  infraction  of  the  law 
of  nations  has  just  been  committed  by  the  Chinese, 
first,  in  their  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  and  secondly,  of  the  opium,  the  pro- 
jwrty  of  British  subjects,  is  indisputable.  But — say  some 
—the  Chinese  acknowledge  not  the  law  of  nations. 
What  is  the  **  Law  of  Nations?" — **  Nothinif,"  says 


•  Aubcr  on  British  and  Foreign  IntcrcourM;  with  China,  p.  ,>(). 
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Vattel,  and  all  other  jurists,  *^  but  the  just  and  ra- 
*'  tional  application  of  the  Law  of  Nature  to  the 
"  affairs  and  conduct  of  nations."*  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  lawyers  of  antiquity,  and  of  some  of  the 
first  masters  of  the  public  law,  for  placing  the  moral 
obligation  of  nations  and  of  individuals  on  the  same 
grounds.  "  States  or  public  bodies  are  to  be  con- 
'*  sidered  as  moral  persons,  having  a  public  will, 
'^  capable  and  free  to  do  right  and  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
"  they  are  but  companies  of  individuals,  each  of  whoiH 
"  carries  with  him  into  the  service  of  the  community, 
^^  the  same  binding  law  of  morality  and  religion,  as 
"  ought  to  control  his  conduct  in  private  life/'f  "  We 
"  ought  not,''  says  an  enlightened  American  jurist, 
"  to  encourage  the  dangerous  suggestion,  that  govern- 
''  ments  are  not  so  strictly  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
"  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  in  relation  to  other 
"  persons,  as  they  are  in  the  management  of  their  own 
"  local  concerns/'^ 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  that  the  law  of  nature,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  law,  is 
equally  binding  on  every  age,  and  upon  all  mankind ; 
and  neither  the  Chinesc,§  nor  any  other  nation  can 
exempt  itself  from  the  operation  of  such  law.  Now 
it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  ''  of  this  natural  law,  that 
'*  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 


*  Vattel  Preface. 

t  Vattel  Pref.,  Sect.  I.,   1  Kent  Com.  3.       J  I  Kent's  Com.  3. 

§  The  Chinese  have  expressly  recognised,  on  several  occasions,  the 
law  of  nations.  See  an  instance  in  Auber's  British  and  Foreign  Inter- 
course with  China,  p.  72. 
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•*  whether  express  or  tacit.''*  The  Chinese  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  entitled  originally  to  refuse  any  inter- 
course with  us,  either  social  or  commercial ;  but  they 
have  long  resigned  such  rights.  They  have  invited 
our  commercial  intercourse,  and  derived  from  it  for 
centuries  immense  advantages.  They  have  led  us  to 
invest  in  it  our  capital  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  to 
erect  a  machiner}-  for  carrying  on  such  commerce, 
which  they  cannot  now  shatter  to  pieces  at  their  will. 
The  day  is  gone  by  when  we  can  be  deluded  by  their 
specious  pretences :  we  see  through  them,  and  require 
justice  to  be  done.  Even  the  conciliatory  and  "  tem- 
porizing^'t  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1816,  could  assert  their  right  to  resent  the 
injurious  conduct  of  the  Chinese.  *'  If  the  Chinese 
government,"  they  said  in  1816,  **were,  in  an  un- 
•*  friendly  inhospitable  spirit,  by  inequitable  conduct^ 
**  to  force  to  a  close  a  pacific  intercourse  which  has 
*'  subsisted  so  long,  and  in  which  this  country  lias  cvi- 
**  harked  so  yreat  a  capital^  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
'*  resent  so  harsh  and  injurious  a  proceeding/*;}:  Again, 
in  1818,  some  additional  and  intolerable  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  provoked  a  still  more  deter- 
mined and  threatening  tone.  The  Directors  said, 
*•  we  are  not  in  any  degree  inclined  to  surrender  or 
*•  almndon  the  immunities  and  privileges  hitherto  en- 
*•  joyed  by  our  Factory,  and  to  which  the  imperial 

*'   EDICTS  HAVE  RECOGNISED  OCR  JCST  CLAIMS. ''§ 

The  history  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  down 


•    VmUcl  Prcf.,  p.  xvi.       t   Aubcr,  p.  31)8.       %  Aul)cr,  p.  '267. 

§   lb.,  280. 
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to  the  present  time»  teems  with  occasions  for  calling 
them,  had  we  been  so  disposed,  to  a  strict  and  serious 
account,  and  proceeding  even  to  extremities.  **  Let- 
^^  ters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  grantable  by  the 
**  law  of  nations  whenever  the  subjects  of  one  state  are 
^^  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another,  and  when 
"  justice  isi  denied  by  that  state  to  which  the  oppressor 
"  belongs."*  "  Justice  is  refused/'  says  Vattel,  **  in 
"  several  ways;  first,  by  a  denial  of  justice,  properly 
"  so  called— or  by  a  refusal  to  hear  your  complaints, 
•*  or  those  of  your  subjects,  or  to  admit  them  to  es- 
"  tablish  their  rights  before  the  ordinary  tribunals."  f 
Has  not  this  been  notoriously  the  case  up  to  this  mo- 
ment with  respect  to  British  subjects  at  Canton  ?  t 
The  treatment  by  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  of 
the  representation  of  the  late  Lord  Napier,  was  a 
clear  cause  for  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  Emperor ;  and  has  therefore  "  become 
"  a  public  concern,  and  the  injured  party  is  to  con- 
•'  sider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  injury  of 
'*  which  the  citizen  was  only  the  instrume.  t.''§  But 
we  submitted  to  it;  we  have  demanded  no  expla- 
nation, have  received  no  amends ;  and  at  length  we 
find  ourselves  subjected  to  the  crowning  indignity  and 
outrage  of  all — the  bodily  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of  Her  Majesty*s  Representative,  with  the  threatened 
infliction  of  death,  in  case  of  his  fellow-subjects  refusal 
to  comply  with  their  unlawful  demand  ;   the  like  sei- 


*   1  Black.  Com.,  B.  I.  c.  7.,  p.  258.         t  Vattel,  B.  2.  c.  18.  §  350. 
J  Matheson's  Present  Position  of  the  China  Trade,  p.  16. 

§  Vattel,  B.  2.  c.  6.  %  74. 
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zure  and  imprisonment  of  all  the  British  subjects  at 
Canton,  with  the  like  threats  of  mortal  peril ;  and  the 
seizure  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  the  property  of  British  subjects.  Can  the 
British  Government  look  upon  these  monstrous  out- 
rages with  indifference  ?  Is  it  not  bound  to  inter- 
fere ?  "  The  prince,"  says  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  *'  is  always 
^  under  a  constant  tie  to  protect  his  natural-bom 
**  subjects  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.'**  They 
now  ask  for  that  protection  ;  that  their  wrongs  should 
be  avenged. 

If  Great  Britain  should  at  last  determine  to  put 
an  end  to  the  long  and  ignominious  toleration  of 
Chinese  insult  and  oppressions, — an  ignominy  en- 
dured  in  the  presence  of  scornful  fellow-nations — 
and  exhibit  promptly  to  the  Chinese  the  evidence  of 
such  determination,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
result.  "  I  have  always  had  but  one  opinion,  in 
'•  reference  to  our  connexion  with,  and  policy  towards 
**  the  Chinese,*'  says  that  able  and  acute  observer, 
Mr.  Holman.  "We  have  treated  them  with  too 
much  forbearance.     They  have  all  the  braggart,  as 

well  as  all  the  recreant  qualities  of  cowardice  in 
•*  their  nature.  If  we  were  to  make  a  decided  dc- 
**  monstration  of  hostility,  we  should  speedily  obtain 
•*  all  that  we  require  at  their  hands."t  But,  the  very 
feebleness  of  China,  and  her  incapacity  to  resist  any 
serious  force  we  might  choose  to  bring  against  her, 
are    relied   upon   by  some,  as  dissuasives    against  a 
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•  1  Bla.  Comm.  p.  370.        t  Voyages  and  Travclj*,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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resort  to  such  force.  What  reason  is  there  in  this? 
Surely,  if  China  thinks  fit,  weak  or  strong,  to  give 
Great  Britain  a  just  cause  of  war,  China  must  take 
the  consequences,  hloody  as  they  may  he.  She  should 
have  thought  of  that,  before  she  ventured  upon  a 
course  of  conduct  which  drove  us  to  extremities. 
There  is  a  point,  at  which  insult  and  outrage  become, 
even  to  the  meekest  of  mankind,  intolerable ;  where 
submission  becomes  base  and  despicable.  Is  it  not 
long  since  that  point  has  been  reached  by  us,  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  ? 

Let  it  be  known  and  remembered,  that  Captain 
Elliot  has  formally  announced  to  the  Emperor,  in  an 
official  ^  Declaration^'  that  the  outrage  committed  by 
the  Chinese  has  been  communicated  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  in  his  Declaration, 
dated  Macao,  21st  June,  1839,  "  be  derogatory  from  the 
"  dignity  of  his  Sovereign  and  nation,  to  forget  all  the 
"  insults  and  wrongs  which  have  been  perpetrated, 
*'  till  full  justice  be  done,  and  till  the  whole  trade  and 
**  intercourse  be  placed  upon  a  footing,  honourable  and 
**  secure  to  this  empire,  and  to  England.  That  time  is 
**  at  hand :  the  gracious  Sovereign  of  the  English  na- 
^*  tion  will  cause  the  truth  to  be  made  known  to  the 
**  wise  and  august  Prince  on  the  throne  of  this  empire.** 
If  after  this,  the  Emperor  finds  that,  nevertheless, 
we  submit  in  silence — with  what  degree  of  scorn 
and  contempt  will  not  he  be  justified  in  treating 
the  British  nation,  and  their  Sovereign  ?  The  very 
thought  is  intolerable,  and  would  stir  up  emotion  in 
the  most  phlegmatic  and  long-sufiering ;  it  would 
cause  a  bluab  of  shame  and  indignation  to  start  out 
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on  the  cheek  of  our  young  Monarch  herself,  as  she 
called  her  people  to  arms ! 

ITie  bloated  vain-glory  and  grandiloquence  of  the 
Chinese  would  probably  collapse  at  the  very  first 
prick  of  a  British  bayonet ;  their  flimsy  armaments 
fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind  at  the  sight  of  one 
single  British  man-of-war — portentous  object — making 
its  appearance  before  her  coasts,  cleared  for  action. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  roar  of  her  first  gun 
would  fill  Pekin  with  tottering  knees  and  pallid  faces. 
— So,  at  least,  say  many  who  profess  to  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly are,  thoroughly  intimate  with  Chinese  cha- 
racter and  affairs,  and  whose  opinions,  consequently, 
are  entitled  to  great  weight.  But  the  writer  of  these 
pages  would  venture  with  deep  deference  to  doubt  the 
expediency  of  entertaining  or  acting  upon  such  views 
and  opinions.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  safer  to 
assume  that  China,  considering  her  political  existence 
to  be  at  stake,  has  nerved  herself  for  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  that  she  may  surprise  us  by  the  scale  on 
which  her  defensive  operations  may  be  conducted? 
In  spite  of  all  our  notions  of  her  contemptible  naval 
and  military  pretensions — shut  out  as  we  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  from  all  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  China,  and  left  to 
guess  it  from  appearances  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Em- 
pire, which  may  prove  very  delusive — China  may,  on 
what  she  may  deem  an  adequate  occasion,  exhibit 
formidable  resources,*  which  we  ought  to  have  been 

•  Their  own  notion  of  their  warhkc  resources  niay  he  gathered  from 
the  following  ltMlicrou8  cxpreiisions,  to  he  found  in  a  uianifei^to  of  the 
VicCToy  of  Canton    (27lh  of  Oct.  1830),  to  the  K.  I.  Company: — 
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prepared  to  encounter.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
find  this  out  when  too  late.  It  is  a  safe  and  wise 
maxim,  never  to  undervalue  one*s  opponent;  and 
we  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  British  nation,  that  if 
she  put  herself,  as  undoubtedly  she  ought,  into  a  war- 
like attitude  towards  China — a  power  that,  having 
presumed  to  inflict  upon  her  intolerable  insult  and 
injury,  deserves  the  most  signal  chastisement  in  our 
power— she  do  it  with  dignity  and  eflfect,  so  as  to 
overawe  resistance  and  compel  submission.  Let  our 
land  and  sea  force  be  such  as  may  defy  a  harassing 
and  protracted  resistance ;  let  the  Chinese  see  not 
only  that  we  are  bent  upon  mischief,  but  able  to  in- 
flict it.  When  we  are  fitting  out  our  armament,  let 
us  recollect  the  long  series  of  suflferings  which  our 
fellow-countrymen  have  submitted  to,'  and  let  our  pre- 
parations to  avenge  them  be  commensurate  with  the 
occasion.  If  China  be  really,  as  may  perhaps  prove 
to  be  the  case,  the  bully  and  braggart  she  is  repre- 
sented, she  will  be  the  readier  to  avert  the  danger 
which  menaces  her,  when  she  beholds  man-of-war  after 
man-of-war  bearing  down  upon  her,  and  taking  up 
their  station  upon  her  north-eastern  coast — a  single 
broadside  from  any  one  of  which  would  blow  fifty  of 


^*  How  is  it  possible  that  for  driblets  of  men  in  a  petty — petty  barbarian 
^^  factory,  troops  should  be  moved  to  exterminate  I !  I  [So  in  the  original.] 
**  Only  try  to  think — if  indeed  the  said  foreigners  had  among  them  ao 
**  illegality  of  a  very  important  nature, — I,  the  Governor,  would  instantly 
"  fly  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Government  troops  would  gather  togC' 
'*  ther  like  clouds,  exterminate  them,  and  leave  a  perfect  vacuum  !!  ! 
**  How  could  those  guns  and  arms  they  have  brought  presume  to  oppose 
*•  such  a  forc<??** — ikcond  Appendix,  ^.  p-  422. 
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her  junks  into  the  air.  Not  only  our  ships,  but  our 
men  must  be  in  readiness,  and  in  adequate  forces. 
Once  having  begun,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  effecting 
our  complete  purposes.  The  pride  of  China  will  not 
let  her  strike  to  a  palpably  insignificant  hostile  force, 
without  a  struggle  which  might  have  been  spared ; — 
and  if  she  should  prove  an  over-match  for  the  force 
sent  against  her,  what  Minister  that  had  directed  such 
a  movement  could  stand  to  answer  for  it  before  the 
British  people  ?  But  no  British  Government  can  re- 
quire to  be  thus  apprized  of  its  duty.  Doubtless 
measures  have  by  this  time  been  taken  to  vindicate 
the  national  honour.  Our  men-of-war  are  now,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  far  on  their  way  towards  China,  which 
shall  be  "  our  oyster,  which  we  with  sword  will  open." 
Then  may  we  extract  from  the  Emperor  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  heinous  offence— or  series  of  offences 
— which  he  has  committed  against  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  and  read  him  a  lesson,  even  from  a 
barbarian  book,  which  will  benefit  him  and  all  his 
successors. 

But  God  forbid  that  this  matter  should  have  a 
bloody  issue.  It  is  not,  it  need  not  be  contemplated. 
The  aspect  of  things,  is  undoubtedly,  from  all  points, 
at  present  gloomy  and  threatening ;  but  '*  out  of  this 
nettle  danger  may  yet  be  plucked  the  flower — safety,*' 
both  by  China  and  by  Great  Britain.  Let  us  take  a 
legitimate  a<lvantage  of  the  false  position  in  which 
the  audacious  folly  and  fraud  of  the  (Chinese  authori- 
ties has  placed  them.  Let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
fraudulent  pretences  ;  let  us  insist  on  establishing  our 
future  intercourse   up«n  a  more  safe,  a  more  advan- 
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prepared  to  encounter.     God  fori         ^'  l»ns  hitherto 

find  this  out  when  too  late.     It  }  '^"^^   stea<lilv 

• 

maxim,   never  to  undervalue   on      *'  i"torc(»urse,  to 
we  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  IW      :i»^^^c,  and  where 
she  put  herself,  as  undoubtedly  si^'     ^-^^  "s  cautiously 
like  attitude  towards  China n      '  our  future  inter- 
presumed  to  inflict  upon  her  i-    ^lightened  by  long 
injury,  deserves  the  most  sigjuH  rum  of  war'  serve  no 
power— she  do  it  with  digniiv    v^»bject,  than  to  startle 
overawe  resistance  and  compel    '•  ^^d  prejudice,  and 
land  and  sea  force  be  such  a>  ■  >^*nse  of  the  real  posi- 
and  protracted  resistance  ;    if  :-'*  to  European  nations. 
only  that  we  are  bent  upon  ir-  'cnetrat^  to  Pekin,  and 
flict  it.     When  we  are  fittin.-  iiings  tkere ;  and  let  us 
us  recollect  the  long  sericb  -asii  find  to  be  the  reason- 
fellow-countrymen  have  subju  'fl^  Emperor.    If  we  dis- 
parations  to  avenge  them  Mbtiion  to  the  opium  trade, 
occasion.     If  China  be  ret  -t&td  for  the  morals  and 
to  be  the  case,  the  bully  au  JW  plainly  corrupting  and 
scntcd,  she  will  be  the  i  jgOt^  of  outraged  humanity, 
which  menaces  her,  when  i;^  .ei  the  trade  be  instantly 
man-of-war  bearing  dov            if  Great  Britain  with- 
their  station  upon  her  i            ever.     If  the  writer  of 
broadside  from  any  or              atters  to  be  with  the 


those  who  allege  the 

'*  How  is  it  possible  that      ^-  we  of  the  humblest  of 

**  factory,  troops  should  Ik  most  bitterly  deplore 

;;  ^"^^7  ^  ^^'"'T^  '  iing  part   which    this 

*'  lilegalitv  of  a  very  imp<  i         i               ^ 

«  fly  to  the  Emperor,  anr  ■  >«*'  ^"'^   ^^J''  >'  >" 

"  ther  like  clouds,  aeter...  ^  glitter  of  the  poppy- 

"  How  could  those  g  plains  of  India ;  and 

"  such  »  force?"-  ;  in  China  cease  for 
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lir  (•;!>»•,  the  jrliHiin  that  is 

'  u  ]ini>j)i»cts  miirht  bo  riirhtly 

I  ( indupon  them. 

i»ri»sont  writer  does   not  see 

■<!  i«>  tlie  representations  alludeil 

•   \\w  ('i)nirarv,  he  bi»licves  he  has 

-  ■i-iiu'tury    to   any    unprejudieed 

::i  It  tho  oljject  of  the  Chinese  is  a 

I  "li^hcuiourable  one,  and  that  thev 

• 

■■■-Mlulont  pretences  in  order  to  obtain 

•'"  '?    Ii.*  cannot  for  one  respond   to  the 

-  !»-rii   made  upon   the   LeLfishiture,   to 

<  'l»iiiiii  Trade,  and  upro^it  it  from  the 

'*  iii.M'nuntrv.     Were  this,  however,  other- 

'  ■  ■--  iiiii^t  still  be  demanded  from  the  Chinese 

■riiit  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 

•  'XIHrienced  at  their  hands  ;  and  if  we  could 

•  i!'.r  <»]»p<»rtunity  for  skilful   \i:(;ori.\TioN,  to 
-    jHaieful    and   permanent   triumphs — if  wc 

.  I'jr  instance,  open  the  ports  of  China,  and 

.  lijiitclv  extend  our  means  of  amicable   inter- 

vvith     their    immense    dominions — securing 

)\  incalculable  advantaws  to  IJritisli  commerce, 

!-n  t<»  (Jhina: — then,  indeed,  i^reat  would  be  the 

.n-cruinir  to  the  coimcils    bv  which   such  n^sults 

i'l    have  iK'cn  brouLdit   abf)ut  ;   and   what   ]»ains, 

i'!\.    or    sacrifice,   would    \\o\    havi*    bein    riehl\ 

"lujiensed  ? 

\\  r  have  yood  re.'won  f(»r  believini:,  that  tlii*Cliiin*'-e 
'j»le  are,  in  spite  of  all  etfort>  of  the  jealous  'I\irtar 
l)\nastv  to  prevent  it,  an*!  lun*  «li<i*o\t'r\  of  ii,  most 

•  V  I  ■ 

tririiiUy  towards  us,   and   wiiuhl    hail  any  tippia't unity 
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that  would  open  an  unrestricted  intercourse  between 
them  and  us,  as  well  as  other  foreigners.  If  it  must  be 
so,  let  then  the  Opium  Trade  vanish — its  place  would 
be  well  supplied.  If  we  could  but  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor,  and  disabuse  it  of  the  false  representations 
concerning  us^  which  have  long  been  conveyed  to  it^  what 
happy  results  might  follow!  Such  representations  might 
be  made  to  him  of  the  immense  benefit  to  his  empire, 
resulting  from  a  full  and  friendly  intercourse  with  us, 
as  would  soon  decide  him  to  adopt  such  proposals  as 
might  be  offered  to  him,  and  so  secure  reciprocal 
advantages.  Our  injured  national  honour  might  be 
soothed  by  stately  concessions ;  and  shattered  conmier- 
cial  interests  re-constructed  on  a  safe  and  permanent 
basis.  One  thing,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind — 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  negociations  at  Canton.  Should 
that  attempt  be  renewed,  the  golden  opportunity  would 
be  lost  for  ever.  The  local  oflScers  of  that  province 
are  not  authorised  by  their  own  Government  to  treat 
with  Foreign  Powers ;  while  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  the  £siilure  of 
such  negociations  as  are  above  alluded  to,  the  success- 
ful issue  of  which  would  put  an  end  to  their  long- 
enjoyed  monopoly  of  fraud  and  plunder.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Hong  Merchants  is  one  of  the  most 
artful  and  successful  engines  of  oppression  and  extor- 
tion that  was  ever  devised ;  and  in  fact,  the  Provincial 
Government  at  Canton  would  strain  every  nerve  to 
preserve  the  lucrative  monopoly  at  that  place,  of  all 
the  foreign  intercourse  with  the  kingdom. 

But  the  author  feels   himself  diverging  from  the 
point  immediately  under  discussion,  and  to  which  he 
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is  aiixicMis  to  ivcall  the  roadiT's  attention. — Whether 
the  <liitv  and  the  interest  of  this  country  are  now,  on 
this  subject,  in  distressing  conflict, — or  whether  they 
combine  to  call  upon  us  for  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures against  the  Chinese  ;  and  what  will  be  the 
conseiiuences  cither  of  action,  or  inaction,  at  the 
present  crisis ;  —are  topics  which  demand  and  will 
<loubtless  obtain  the  early,  the  calm,  and  the  profound 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  as  upon  a  question 
of  the  first  mainiitude. 

But  the  claims  upon  the  Government — upon  the 
rountr}' — of  the  British  merchants,  in  respect  of  the 
immense  amount  of  opium  which  was  surrendered  by 
them  to  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent  at  Can- 
ton, under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pa^^es — stand  upon  distinct  ground,  on  which  the  ge- 
neral political  considerations  above  alluded  to,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter.  They  raise  a  ])lain  ([uestion 
of  bona  jifivs  and  of  moral  right,  which  such  ccmside- 
rati(ms  would  only  ccmfuse  and  complicate.  A  straight- 
forward appeal  is  made  to  the  honour,  the  S4  use  of 
J!istic(»,  of  the  Legislature*  and  of  the  nation  at  large; 
and  those  who  are  so  fiMrfully  interested  in  the  issue, 
await  it  with  minjjled  anxietv  and  (-(mtidencre. 
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ADDITION. 

14M  January^  1840. 

Since  the  foregoing  sheets  were  committed  to  the 
press,  very  alarming  and  exciting  intelligence  respect- 
ing China  has  reached  this  country,  by  the  overland 
mail  from  India.  By  the  '  Bombay  Times '  of  No- 
vember 28th,  we  find  that  the  Chinese,  not  satisfied 
with  the  unprecedented  extent  of  insult  and  injury 
which  they  had  already  inflicted  upon  us,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  several  of  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, have  at  length,  emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  all  symptoms  of  serious  resistance  or  resentment 
on  our  part,  proceeded  to  the  uttermost  extremities. 
Events  have  just  taken  place  in  China  which  are  without 
a  parallel  in  our  national  experience.  Our  country- 
men, under  the  full  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  British  authority,  resident  in 
China,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  national  connnerce, 
have — since  the  happening  of  the  events  commemorated 
in  the  preceding  pages — been  most  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  China;  British  property  to  a  great  amount 
has  been  again  sacrificed ;  British  blood  has  been 
wantonly  shed,  by  the  Chinese,  under  circumstances  of 
revolting  barbarity  ;  one  of  our  countrymen  has  been 
dreadfully  mangled  and  mutilated  ;  the  known  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has  been  treated 
with  signal  and  evidently  premeditated  indignity  and 
violence,  by  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  China; 
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uttemptcil  to  b:*  forcibly  cut  off  from  all  supplies  of 
food  ;  and   his  vessel,   bearing  the  British  Flag,  has 
!)een  tired  upon,  and  obliged  in  self-defence  to  return 
the  fire.     Attempts,  it  seems,  were  made  to  poison  the 
wells  supplying  our  countrymen  with  water — of  which, 
it  is  said«  the  Chief  Superintendent  will  transmit  clear 
evidence  to  the  British  (jovemment.     Preparations, 
moreover,   were  making  by   the   Chinese  to  destroy 
bv  fire-rafts  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  fleet  of  Great 
Britain,  then  in  the  outer  anchorages,  amounting  to 
fifty-eight  vessels,  containing  up  wards  of  three  millions 
of  property.     In  short — to  adopt  the  language  oi  me 
of  the  latest  communicants  from  India, — ^'  the  British 
name  has  fallen,  in  China,  to  a  depth  of  degradation 
to  which  it  has  never  before  sunk." 

And  what  now?  Has  enoutj^h  been  at  length 
done  to  rouse  us  from  our  long  apathy, — to  make  us 
start  indignant  from  our  posture  of  cringing  and 
i^oniinious  humiliation  ?  Must  all  this  also  be  sub- 
mitted to?  Must  we  still  kiss  the  nnl  of  the  Emperor 
of  China?  Or  are  we,  at  this  moment,  at  o])en  war 
nith  China?  With  whom  can  Great  Britain  c?ver  go 
to  war  again,  if  she  do  not  now  make  war  upon 
China  ?  Her  conduct  to  us  for  the  last  ten  vears  would 
havi'  supplied  fifty  causes  for  a  detilaration  of  war  to 
the  meekest  and  most  peaceful  nation  in  the  world : 
ar»  Ui  ours<*lves --how  manv  thousands  within  our 
dominions  nlu^t  Ix'  at  this  moment  indignantly  ex- 
claiming— 

•*  Wher*  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 
W  hen  glory's  thrill  is  o'er  '" 
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In  the  name  of  the  dear  glory  and  honour  of  Old  Eng- 
land, where  are  the  councils  that  will  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  cleansing  them,  even  if  it  be  in  blood,  from 
the  stains  with  which  barbarian  insolence  has  so 
deeply  tarnished  them  ?  Why  are  not  thousands  of 
our  bayonets  bristling  at  this  moment  on  the  shores 
of  China  ?  Why  are  not  there  seen  and  heard  there, 
by  those  incredulous  and  vaunting  barbarians,  the 
glare  and  thunder  of  our  artillerj-  ?  Thank  God,  that 
ere  these  sheets  shall  have  come  before  the  public,  the 
British  Parliament  will  have  assembled ;  and  in  it« 
keeping  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  (ireat  Britain 
will  be  safe.  It  is  difficult  to  think  or  write  calinlv 
on  this  topic  ;  if  an  Englishman  be  guilty  of  a  little 
excitement,  surely  it  is  on  the  right  side;  and  he  claims 
his  right  to  express  himself  boldly  and  decidedly. 

Whoever  will  carefullv  consider  recent  events  in 
China,  will  find  good  reason  for  belicvhig  that  the 
course  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  was  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  Court  at  Pekin,  and  that  he  has  actijd 
up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  instructions,  with  zeal 
and  resolution.  The  extinction  of  the  Opium  Trade 
was  but  a  blind — a  pretence — a  farce.  The  real  object 
was,  to  extirpate  British  power  and  influence  from 
China — come  what  come  would.  Is  any  mean  in- 
triguing European  rival,  at  this  moment  at  the  Em- 
peror's ear,  stirring  him  up  against  us,  blighting  our 
fair  name — accusing  us  of  the  basest  designs  upon  the 
Chinese  Empire?  Who  is  it  that  has  suggested  to 
him  that  by  th'i  act  of  establishing  a  British  authority 
in  China,  we  have  gained  a  footing  there  which  will 
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ill  limo,  ai(li»il  !)}'  ilu»  bli^litin*^  effects  of  our  \^pium 
111!  his  people,  enable  us  speedily  to  make  those  strides 
ill  China  which  the  I'^ini)eror  sees  we  have  taken  iu 
India  ?  :  lowewr  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  both 
the  pri<le  and  the  fears  of  the  Emperor  concur  in 
uririiii«[  him  to  i^ct  ritl  of  us  at  all  hazards.  For  this  it 
may  have  boeii  that  Lin,  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
was  sent  from  '*  an  Kmperor  actually  quiverinjj  with  in- 
di^nati«ni,"  and  was  *'  armed  with  jjreat  irresponsible 
authorities.'  Doubtless  before  bein^  despatched  on 
his  errand,  he  was  reminded  that  all  ptist  experience 
wa.ranted  him  in  the  belief  that  we  English  would 
-u'rj.it  to  every  imaginable  kind  and  degree  of  degra- 
dati«Mi,  j)r«»\ided  we  could  but  go  on  with  our  trade; 
and  w:is  lold  to  ^pare  no  indi«4nity.  lie  has  fulfilled 
siK  Ii  suppositious  instructions  to  the  letter;  and  it  is 
imiviT.-ally  b(*lie\ed  in  India  and  C-hina,  that  the  Em- 
]NT(»r  knows  and  has  ratiKed  all  that  his  representa- 
tive has  d(»nc.  Tliat  functionary  has  undoubtedly 
at  liMii^th  done  a  deed  which  will  cause  the  name  of 
Li\  to  b«»  li»n;x  rememluTcd  in  (!hina.  lie  has  brought 
matters  to  a  c.i^is  indeed— .i  crisis  fraught  with  incal- 
culable importance  b(»th  to  China  and  to  ( ireat  Britain, 
llr  is  at  tliis  moment  probably  gloating  over  the  pros- 
|K'<  t  which  «»nr  "  American  merchant  resident  at  Can- 
inn"  tells  u^  in  his  pamphlet,  is  ever  presc^nt  to  the 
iuiaijination  of  t!ic  aforesaid  Lin  -  namely,  the  immor- 
t.il  reni»wn  in  (  hina  wliich  he  is  earning  by  his 
pr«*:*i'nt  \\is(s  \igorous,  and  >ucccssful  pnceedings 
aLMiii>l  (ireat  Hritain  lit*  mav  believe  that  he  has 
:it    Icntrth    ctrcctualK    \iii<li(-ate<l    the    diuiiity   of    the 
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Celestial  Empire ;  exalting  it  as  high  as  he  has 
plunged  uSy  harharians,  into  degradation  and  dis- 
honour. He  imagines,  perhaps,  that  henceforth  no 
more  silver  shall  "  ooze  out  from  the  ports  of  China ;" 
and  that  if  the  "reverently  submissive  Tributary," 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  henceforth  desire  the 
produce  of  China,  she  must  pay  for  them  in  her  own 
silver. — These,  and  such  like,  may  be  the  dreams 
of  LiN,  till  awoke  by  quite  a  novel  sound,  and  quite 
a  novel  sight — the  military  and  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain,  suddenly  disturbing  all  the  ancient  fool- 
eries of  his  nation,  and  giving  him  and  the  Sublime 
Emperor  a  somewhat  new  and  astounding  view  of 
the  ''petty  barbarians,''  whom  he  has  insulted,  op- 
pressed, and  tyrannized  over  so  long.  He  may  find 
his  Celestial  master's  junks  blown  out  of  the  water,  and 
his  forts  crumbling  into  dust  beneath  the  cannonading 
of  his  puny  and  despised  opponents  ;  all  his  ports  block- 
aded— in  short,  the  shock  may  abate  the  fever  which 
for  centuries  has  inflated  that  strange  people  to  such 
a  pitch  of  presumption,  and  make  them  fit  for  inter- 
course with  the  civilized  world.  Their  silver  mines 
must  forthwith  disgorge  the  equivalent  of  the  British 
merchandise  which  they  have  so  presumptuously  seized 
4ind  wantonly  destroyed; — we  shall  teach  them  both 
the  real  extent  of  their  own  resources,  and  of  our 
power. 

All  this  must  be  done  promptly ;  it  is  not  the  ge- 
nius of  Great  Britain  to  go  about  sulking  under  an 
insult.  She  is  a  lover  of  peace,  but  not  afraid  of 
war. 
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To  turn  to  more  practical  considerations — however 
<lea(l  may  possUdy  be  this  country  to  all  appeals  to  its 
sj)irit  to  resent  a  groFS  and  unparalleled  insult  to  its 
honour,  there  are  considerations  connected  with  its 
mercantile  interests,  which  are  of  a  vitally  important 
character.  The  fabric  of  our  Eastern  commerce  has 
been  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  the  recent 
events  in  China.  All  is  vet  in  a  state  of  tremulous 
uncertainty  and  apprehension  in  India.  No  concep- 
tion can  I>e  entertained  here  of  the  unutterable  anxiety 
felt  in  India,  as  to  the  reception  which  their  ciifairs 
will  meet  with  in  the  impending  session  of  Parliament. 
Many  questions  of  vast  importance  are  forcing  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  but  which  of 
them  will  so  severelv  tax  our  senatorial  resources  as 
those  involved  in  *'  The  Opium  Question  ?"  Rival 
nations  are  watchin<;  with  the  utmost  anxietv  and 
eagerness,  whether  (ircat  Britain  will — quod  Deus 
ncertat — now  make  a  false  step — one  which  she  can- 
not retrjice.  Clear  and  experienced  heads,  firm  nc^rves, 
and  resolute  hearts,  undisturbed  by  party  considera- 
tions, are  required  for  the  guidance  of  the  country  in 
its  present  grave  emergency.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  document,  entitled  "  A  Voice  fuom  the  East," 
are  earnestlv  commended  to  the  attention  of  every 
candid  and  thinking  mind.  They  are  infinitely  wor- 
thier of  the  reader's  ])erusal  and  ccmsideration  than 
any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  "  \'oice  from  the  East*'  speaks  indeed  in  startling 
accents.     Let  us  listen. 
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*  To  all  Associations^  Chambers  of  Commerce^  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock,  Merchants,  Ship'Oumers 
and  other  parties  in  Great  Britain^  connected  with 
the  East  India  and  China  Trade,  or  interested  in 
the  vmintenance  of  British  influence  and  commerce 
in  the  Hast, 

*  Fellow  Countrymen, 

'  In  consequence  of  a  Chinese  having  been 
killed  in  an  accidentJil  affray  at  Hong  Kong  [the 
parties  concerned  in  which  were  duly  tried  and  sen- 
t(»nced  by  a  Criminal  Court  held  by  Captahi  Elliot] 
the  British  have  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Macao. 

*  A  British  Schooner,  the  Black  Joke,  has  been 
attacked,  hoarded  by  the  Chinese  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  the  whole  of  its  crew,  w  ith  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  jumped  overboard,  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
and  a  British  passenger  on  board  mutilated  with 
savage  cruelty -his  ear  having  been  sawed  off  and 
thrust  into  his  mouth,  when  he  lay,  as  it  seemed, 
expiring  of  his  wounds. 

'  A  hostile  collision  has  already  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  boats  and  the  Chinese  war  junks,  with 
loss  of  life,  but  w  ithout  any  decisive*  result. 

*  Preparations  were  making  by  the  Chinese  to  de- 
stroy, by  fire-rafts,  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  fleet  of 
Great  Britain,  at  Hong  Kong,  amounting  to  5H  vessels, 
containing  itpward^  of  three  millions  of  British  property. 

*  Thus,  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions betw^cen  the  two  countries  appears  now  hopeless. 
Hostilities.,  in  which  the  British  flag  is  on  the  defen- 
sive, have  {.dually  begun,  and  are  now  in  progress  j 
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and  tlio  Hritish  i-aiuf!  has  fallen,  in  China,  to  a  ^xnnt 
of  <lt»jrrachif  ion  to  which  it  has  never  lK*fore  sunk. 

'Captain  Klliot,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  any 
artcmpt  to  open  the  trade  till  it  is  placed  upon  a  se- 
cure footing;,  and  the  National  h(tnour  vindicated,  has 
applie<K  we  understand,  both  to  the  Indian  and  British 
(io\ernnients,  to  prohibit  any  vessel  with  China  goods 
iM'inir  a<lniitted  to  enter  at  anv  British  Custom-house 
without  his  seal  and  passport. 

•  The  neccssitv  for  decisive  and  immediate  measures 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  (iovernment  is  now  bc- 
I  onic  jjo  strong,  tliat  delay  or  vacillation  must  prove 
ruin4>us  to  s«ane  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
British  nation. 

'  Seriously  as  the  present  posititm  of  affairs  in 
Chin.i  ('nd)arrasses  the  general  trade  of  India,  and 
therefore  ///////vc////  affects  th(»  interest  of  (Jovernment, 
the  revi»nuc  (»f  Kngland,  as  w(»ll  as  of  India,  must,  ue 
fear,  f/inrili/  sutler  to  a  gn»at<*r  c»xtent  than  either  (lo- 
\ernHn*nt  seems  to  be  aware  of,  judging  from  their 
tnrjMir  in  a  matter  wbtTe  int(»n*sts  of  such  magnitude 
are  at  stakt*. 

•  .\<  resj)ects  I'engal,  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
I  be  same  full  and  exact  data  to  guide  us  as  those  re- 
L'ardin«r  r»ombav,  to  v. liich  we  would  now  draw  vour 
attention  ;  but  we  have  no  d<»ul)t  the  principal  and 
'J*  neral  re^idt  will  Ik*  found  (*([ually  applicable  to  that 
-nb*  of  Inilia. 

•  \t  hombi\,  the  imports  from  China  durinLT  tlu» 
tir-t  -i\  Months  of  the  ( )iiicial  vear  ISMS  ]  ;};!,  t'nnn 
l^t  Ma\  to  the  end  of  ( )ctob(M%  amounte<b  bv  the 
( >fK<i:d  return^  of   ibe  ( 'u^tom-housi\  t«»  Ks.  ti,(i.i,.{S.'i 
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of  Merchandise,  and  Rs.  ,0O,l(),482  of  Treasure,  The 
gross  amount  of  duties,  collected  in  the  same  period, 
was  Us.  23,218. 

*  During  the  corresponding  months  of  the  present 
year,  the  imports  amount  to  Rs.  1,02,408  of  Mer- 
chandise, and  Rs.  4,.C1,680  of  Treasure,  while  the 
duties  paid  are  only  Rs.  3,584. 

*  In  the  former  period,  on  the  exports  to  China,  the 
Government  derived  a  revenue  of  Rs.  10,68,000  on 
Opium,  and  about  Rs.  3,85,000  on  Cotton.  This 
year  the  amount  from  Opium  is  Rs.  2,85,000,  and 
from  Cotton  Rs.  200,000. 

'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  while  a  partial 
trade  has  been  carried  on  with  China,  the  Government 
have  already  experienced  a  loss  of  Rs.  8,87,634; 
which  loss,  during  the  expected  stoppage  of  all  trade, 
for  the  next  six  months  at  least,  must  rapidly  increase, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  usual  supply  of  bullion  cannot 
but  embarrass,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  G  ovem- 
ment  as  well  as  the  mercantile  community. 

*  If  the  next  crop  of  cotton  has  only  the  English 
market  for  its  disposal,  the  Government  must  lose  all 
the  Sea  Customs*  duties  they  now  receive  from  the 
staple  when  exported  to  China,  these  being  all  repaid 
in  the  shape  of  drawback  to  the  exporter  to  England, 
and  these  alone  must  amount,  annually,  to  three  lacs 
of  rupees,  making,  with  the  loss  (rupees  1,17,000)  of 
the  Sea  Customs  on  China  imports,  the  sum  of  rupees 
4,17,000,  of  which  the  Bombay  Treasury  would  be 
deprived  under  a  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  China, 
besides  twenty-one  lacs  annually  collected,  on  an 
average,  from  opium  passes:  thus,  on  exports,  imports. 


and  opium  passes,  there  must  bc%  ut  the  lowest 
estimate,  a  direct  annual  loss  to  this  Government  alone 
of  upwards  of  twenty-five  lacs,  or  one-fourth  of  a 
million  sterling. 

'  The  merchandise  imported  at  Calcutta,  from 
C'hina,  last  year,  amounted  to  rupees  7»69,C03,  and 
the  bullion  to  rupees  7Cj53,000 ;  the  exports  in  cotton 
to  rupees  •21,80,000,  and  of  opium  and  other  goods  to 
rupees  1,*25, 00,000;  so  that  the  Bengal  Treasury 
must  suflTer  even  still  more  severely ;  while,  even 
allowing  the  upset  price  to  be  got  for  the  opium  at 
Calcutta,  which  we  observe  the  (iovemment  has 
lixed  at  tOO  rupees,  scarcely  twenty  lacs  will  be 
nettiHl  to  (iovemment  on  that  article,  instead  of 
upwards  of  a  crore,  as  hitherto.  We  see  little  hope, 
indee<l,  of  even  this  smaller  amount  being  realised, 
un<ler  present  circumstances. 

*  \'iewing  the  question  thus,  merely  in  its  immediate 
and  direct  effects  on  the  Indian  Treasuries,  and  cast- 
ing aside  for  the  moment,  what  is  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence, the  remote  and  indirect  effects  on  British 
ctmimerce   and    power,    its    importance    would    seem 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  CJovernments  of  India  to  the 
greatest  activity,  and  cause  them  earnestly  to  urge  the 
speedy  settlement  of  the  (juestion  on  the  Home  Go- 
vernment.    Even   in  this   strictly   fiscal   aspect,  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  must  see  what  a  serious  respon- 
>ibility  rests  upon  them,  what   a  loss  they  will  cause 
to  the  revenues  of  the   local  (iovernnu'nts,  and  what 
ruin   to  thousands  of   her  Majesty's  subjects  here,  if 
thev  do  not  at  once  act  with  eneriiv  an<l  decision. 
'  Finally,    the  Chancellor  of  the  KxchequcT  will  be 
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compelled,  in  a  very  few  months,  if  so  long  blind  to 
the  danger,  to  force  on  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  revenue. 

*  Besides  the  duties  from  silk  and  other  China 
produce,  the  gross  amount  of  duty  received  on  tea  at 
home  mav  be  stated  at  three  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  imports  of 
tea  have  averaged  forty-three  millions  of  pounds 
weight  annually,  and  tlje  average  deliveries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  the  last  three  years,  have 
amounted  to  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight.  Up  to 
the  latest  date  we  have  from  China,  the  total  exports 
of  tea  from  1st  of  July  18.58  to  30tli  June  1839, 
amounted  to  40, 882,500  lbs.  Higher  prices  may  re-  : 
duce  the  consumption,  but  the  supply  of  tea  now  in 
England,  with  what  is  on  the  way,  will  be  all  nearly 
exhausted  by  January  1841.  If,  then,  vigorous  mea- 
sures are  not  by  that  time  put  in  execution,  the  Eng- 
lish treasury,  and  English  nation,  will  experience 
difficulties  and  distress  which  the  Ministry,  we  fear, 
do  not  now  sufficientlv  foresee,  but  which  will  even- 
tually  soon  burst  on  them  with  a  frightful  reality. 

*  As  connected  with  this  subject  we  must  again 
request  your  assistance  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  speedy  adjustment 
of  the  Opium  Indemnity,  upori  the  favourable  or  ad- 
verse reception  of  which  depends  the  commercial  stability 
or  ruin  of  this  Port. 

'  That  the  Chinese  themselves  knew  thev  had  no 
right  to  seize  it ;  that  they  wore  conscious  of  wrong 


and  injustice  in  the  matter,  is  2)rovcd  by  their  sub- 
seijuent  offer  of  a  paltry  remuneration  of  5  or  0  lbs. 
of  Tea  for  each  chest  surrendered. 

*  From  the  Opium  trade  the  Honourable  rlast  India 
Company  have  for  years  derived  an  immense  annual 
revenue,  and  through  them  the  British  Government 
and  Nation  have  also  reaped,  from  the  same  trade,  an 
incaUulable  amount  of  advantages  both  political  and 
financial.  Its  profits  have  not  only  tended  to  turn  the 
Imlance  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  in 
favour  of  the  former,  and  draw  an  abundant  stream 
of  capitiU  from  India,  which  thus  In^came  enabled  to 
increase  ten-fold  its  consumption  of  British  Manufac- 
tures ;  but  they  have  contributed  directly  to  sujiport 
the  vast  fabric  of  British  dominion  in  the  East,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  as  \v<»ll  as  the  Com- 
jMiny's  Judicial,  Military,  and  Naval  establishments  in 
India,  and,  by  the  operations  of  exchange  and  remit- 
tance in  Tea  and  other  (  hinese  produce,  to  pour  an 
abundant  revenue  into  the  liritish  Kxchecpier,  and 
benefit  thr  British  .Nation  to  the  extent  of  six  millions 
•mnually  (as  shown  in  Count  Bjornstjerna's  work) 
without  impoverishing  India  or  draining  bullion  from 
Kngland 

*  **  Henct*,"  savs  that  author  in  bis  work  on  the  Bri- 
tish  Kmpin*  in  indi:i,  '' we  Hud  that  Kugland's  gain 
troni  its  Kast  India  possessions  amounts  to  no  less  than 
(l,.0<M),()OO  pounds  sterling  a-year ;  a  sum  wbicb  would 
in  the*  end  coni])l<'tely  ruin  tliis  colony,  (or  more  pro- 
jM'rly  >p«»aking  drain  it  of  its  buHi(»n)  if  ir  W4»n»  re- 
niittrd   in   this   lorn).      But     \w\\  i-   not    the  i  ase ;  it 
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comes  to  England  in  the  following  manner.  East 
India  Opium  is  sent  to  China,  and  is  there  exchanged 
for  Tea ;  this  is  taken  to  England,  and  covers  all  the 
{exchange.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  trade ;  what 
j  the  one  country  gains  is  not  lost  by  the  other :  they 
both  gain." 

*  So  alive  has  the  East  India  Company  ever  been  to 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  trade,  that  it  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  foster  and  encourage  it.  The 
Company's  Government  grew  it  on  its  own  account, 
or  restricted  the  grower  from  selling  it  to  any  other 
purchaser  than  itself — granted  passes  for  its  transit, 
had  medical  officers  to  inspect  its  quality — through  its 
own  civil  officers,  sold  it  in  the  markets  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  and  entered  into  treaty  with  the  French 
Government,  whereby  it  secured  the  latter 's  abstain- 
ing from  competition  by  an  annual  tribute  of  300 
chests.  About  fourteen  or  sixteen  months  ago,  when 
the  purchasers  at  Calcutta  had  suflfered  a  loss  from 
over-speculation  in  the  drug,  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, as  an  encouragement  to  the  trade,  allowed  them 
an  abatement  of  200  rupees  per  chest,  amounting 
altogether  to  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  ^ven  at  this  day, 
and  after  all  that  has  occurred^  the  last  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette  announces  another  Government 
sale  at  400  rupees  per  chest ! 

*  For  years  the  Honourable  Court  sent  despatches 
to  their  Governments  in  India  containing  directions 
regarding  the  management  of  this  trade,  and  ordering 
their  officers,  in  the  opium  cultivation  and  exports,  to 
study  the  tastes  of  the    Chinese.     These   despatches 


were  all  seen  and  approved  by  lier  Majesty's  Board  of 
l!ontrou1 — these  measures  had,  therefore,  the  declared 
sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

*  At  the  time  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter 
was  under  discussion,  the  nature  of  this  trade,  its 
alleged  demoralising  tendency,  its  monopoly,  its  con- 
traband character,  were  all  openly  discussed  in  the 
British  Parliament.  On  the  13th  June,  1833,  Mr. 
Buckingham  made  it  the  prominent  subject  of  in- 
vective, stigmatising  in  particular  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  trade  of  smuggling  and  contrar}'  to  the  law  of  China 
(vide  Hansard,  vol.  xviii.  page  770).  On  the  li^th 
July  following.  Lord  Glenelg,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  declared  the  subject  of  the  opium 
and  salt  monopolies  in  India  was  under  the  serious 
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page  0l8j ;  and  after  this  serious  consideration,  on 
the  ^2^2nd  July  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
its  conclusive  result,  that  it  was  not  to  bejoryoiten  that 
those  monopolies^  salt  and  opium,  produced  a  revenue 
of  £4,500,000!  • 

^  After  this  will  it  be  contended  that  this  trade  was 
not  known,  not  sanctioned,  not  encouraged  by  the 
Hast  India  Company  and  the  British  Government? 

*  But  conceding  the  objectionable  nature  of  the 
trade  and  the  exi)ediency  of  suppressing  it,  should 
not  an  act  of  practical  justice  to  individuals  precede 
one  of  speculative  good  to  masses  ?     This  principle 


*  Wah  iiol  THIS  the  moment  for  the  country  to  have  pnUested  against 
this  %iU;  immoral  trailic — if  such  it  had  W.vn  believed-* and  invisted  €m 
k*j»  >»u|)prcsi:iion  ? — S.  W, 
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was  conceded  in  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act ;  and 
India  looks  to  the  justice  of  Great  Britain  for  this 
principle  being  followed  out  now.  Suppress  the  trade 
in  Opium ;  but  first  indemnify  those  who,  on  the  faith 
of  the  British  Government,  surrendered  their  pro- 
perty to  facilitate  its  suppression. 

*  If  this  indemnity — guaranteed  by  the  public  act 
of  Her  Majesty's  Representative,  whom  all  British 
subjects  in  China  were  bound  on  their  allegiance  to 
obey,  from  whose  command  there  was  no  appeal,  upon 
the  faith  of  whose  public  acts  the  merchants  delivered 
up  their  property,  as  upon  the  faith  of  the  British 
Government  and  Nation  whom  he  there  represented— 
if  this  indemnity  be  now  withheld,  and  the  act  of  the 
National  Representative  disowned,  whether  on  the 
ground  of  his  alleged  incompetency,  his  having  ex- 
ceeded his  power,  or  any  other  plea,  the  result  will  be, 
not  only  an  immediate  entailment  of  ruin  on  all  who 
were  directly  connected  with  the  trade,  but  a  most 
serious  financial  crisis  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  which 
will  involve  the  whole  commercial  and  money  rela- 
tions of  those  Presidencies  in  deep  embarrassment 
and  reduce  to  beggary  thousands  of  individuals,  who 
have  never  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
trade  in  Opium,  but  whose  capital  and  financial  affairs 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  what  was  a  common 
centre  of  all  the  financial  transactions  of  those  two 
cities,  and  whose  fate,  therefore,  depends  on  the  stand 
or  fall  of  those  in  whom  these  transactions  centred.  It 
will  be  more — if  the  competency  and  authority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Representative  be  denied —if  the  faith 
in  the  engagements  entered  into  by  hiui  in  the  name 
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of  the  British  Government  and  Nation  be  once 
broken,  it  will  not  only  undermine  the  authority,  and 
render  questionable  the  proceedings,  of  all  British 
Officers  to  whom  high  power  is  delegated  in  India 
(not  excepting  the  Governor-General  himself)  but 
give  a  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  East  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  recover, 
and  the  effect  of  which,  in  any  great  political  or 
financial  emergency,  may  prove  ruinous  to  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  facility  of  opening  loans  in  India  in 
time  of  war,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  such  engage- 
ments have  hitherto  been  met,  have,  on  more  than 
one  occasion*  proved  the  safety  of  British  India;  but, 
if  the  Opium  indemnity  be  refused,  this  facility  will 
receive  a  fatal  blow ;  parties,  who  have  seen  the  faith 
of  the  British  Nation  pledged  and  broken  in  China, 
will,  in  any  real  crisis,  pause  before  they  commit 
their  funds  to  the  same  faith  in  India,  which  can 
so  easily  shake  off  engagements  by  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  competency. 

'  At  the  present  moment,  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
British  merchant-ships  are  detained  in  China,  under 
heavy  expenses  and  unable  to  trade.  Of  these, 
twenty-eight  vessels,  from  4(X)  to  1  iOO  tons  each,  be- 
long to  this  port  alone.  The  capital  of  this  Presi- 
dency locked  up  there,  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
cluding the  surrendered  Opium,  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  five  millions  sterling.  The  stagnation  to 
all  trade,  and  distress  in  the  money  market,  pro- 
duced by  this  state  of  things,  is  already  inexpres- 
siblv  severe ;  still  the  confident  reliance  on  the  faith 
of  the  British  Government,  and  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
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adjustment,  support  the  spirits  of  the  commercial 
community,  alleviate  the  pressure,  and  produce  an  ad- 
mirable forbearance  among  all  parties.  The  moment 
that  hope  is  crushed,  this  forbearance  will  be  at  an 
end,  and  a  universal  panic  must  immediately  follow. 

*  A  VOICE  FROM  THE  EAST.' 
Bombay,  2Sth  Nov,  1839. 

Such  is  the  perilous  position  of  affairs  in  the  East ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  British  Parliament  is  fixed  upon 
them ;  and  let  us  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 


THE    END. 


NORMAN  AND  SKEBN,  PRINTERS,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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IS  THE  WAR  WITH  CHINA  A  JUST  ONE? 


The  daily  increasiog  interest,  which  attaches  itself 
to  our  pending  dispute  with  China,  may  plead  as 
my  excuse  for  adding  one  more  to  the  numerous 
pamphlets  which  have  already  appeared  on  the 
subject.  That  we  are  now  actually  at  war  with 
China,  no  one  who  has  read  the  recent  despatches 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  two  questions  which 
now  have  to  be  answered  are — First.  Is  the  war 
a  just  one?  Secondly.  How  is  it  likely  to  termi- 
nate ?  The  British  public  are  now  really  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  when  one  considers  at  a  single  view  the  im- 
mense magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  one  is 
rather  surprised  at  the  supineness  and  indifference 
with  which  on  all  former  occasions  our  intercourse 
and  disputes  with  China  have  been  regarded  in 
this  country,  than  that  now,  when  the  real  danger 
of  the  total  loss  of  that  trade  has  forced  itself  upon 
the  public  mind,  it  should  excite  a  deep  interest 
even  in  the  midst  of  that  heart-stirring  contest  for 
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political  supremacy,  which  is  now  agitating  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

I  will  commence  by  briefly  recapitulating  the 
various  points  at  issue.     On  the  continuance  of  the 
trade  with  China,  Great  Britain  depends  for  the 
supply  of  an  article,  which  long  habit  has  rendered 
almost  indispensable  to  the  comforts  of  all  classes 
of  society.     From  the  sovereign  in  her  palace  to 
the  peasant  in  his  cottage,  how  few  there  are  who 
do  not,  both  morning  and  evening,  indulge  in  the 
use  of  the  fragrant  Chinese  herb,  and  how  seriously 
would  the  privation  of  it  be  felt !     Again,  let  us 
look  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  the  deficiencies 
of  which  are  year  by  year  becoming  more  alarm- 
ing.    Here  we  see,  that  the  one  article  of  tea  pro- 
duces little  short  of  four  millions  sterling  annually, 
and  in  India  the  much  stigmatized  opium  trade  has 
of  late  years  added  no  less  than  two  millions  to  the 
national  resources.     Thus  six  millions  sterling  are 
actually  at  stake,  being  nearly  one-tenth  part  of  the 
entire  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  em- 
pire.    But  beyond  this,  how  deep  an  interest  must 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  feel  in  the  speedy 
settlement  of  this  great  question,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  property  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  recent  acts  of  treachery  and  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  Chinese  government,  but 
shut  out  as  they  are  from  many  of  the  markets  of 
European  nations  by  the  increasing  industry  and 
active  competition   of  their  own   native  looms,  it 
is  to  the  remote  countries  of  the  East  that  we  must 
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look  for  outlets  to  our  manufactures,  and  in  the 
whole  world,  where  is  there  one  which  holds  out 
prospects  at  all  equal  to  China  ?  There  you  have 
a  country  containing  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  intelligent,  industrious,  com- 
mercial people,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  possess- 
ing two  great  staples,  tea  and  silk,  to  give  us  in 
return  for  our  cottons  and  woollens. 

I  need  not  enlarge  more  upon  the  importance  of 
the  China  trade :  now  that  we  fear  its  loss  we  are 
all  alive  to  its  advantages.  The  object  of  this 
brief  pamphlet  is  rather  to  combat  an  opinion 
which  is  very  prevalent  among  those  who  have  not 
deeply  considered  the  subject,  or  possessed  adequate 
means  of  information,  that  in  the  primary  causes, 
which  have  led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  our 
conduct  towards  China  has  been  characterized  by 
injustice  and  wrong;  in  fact,  that  we  have  through- 
out been  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  misconduct 
of  our  countrymen  has  forced  the  Chinese  into 
the  severe  though  somewhat  irregular  method  of 
retaliation  and  punishment  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  therefore  any  measures  of  hostility  and 
aggression  against  them  on  account  of  what  has 
happened  would  be  to  add  violence  to  injury. 
Such  are  the  arguments  which  during  the  last  few 
months  1  have  frequently  heard  in  society.  1  have 
always  endeavoured  to  combat  them  by  giving  my 
rea.sf)ns  for  a  contrary  opinion,  and  I  shall  now 
nicTfly  reproduce  tlic  same  line  of  arguments  uu 
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paper-  which  I  have  80  frequently  repeated  in 
conversation. 

Some  years  ago,  in  1836|  I  publifihed  a  shiMrt 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  China 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  in  which 
to  the  best  of  my  power  I  urged  the  necessity  of 
hostile  interference  to  avenge  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  us,  and  to  place  our  affairs  in 
that  country  on  a  more  secure  and  respectable  posi- 
tion. I  then  tried  to  lay  down  a  basis  on  which  I 
grounded  our  claim  of  resistance,  and  as  the  case 
appears  to  me  now  still  more  applicable  even  than 
at  that  time,  I  will  venture  to  quote  my  own 
words. 

*^  In  advocating  resistance  to  what  I  cannot 
help  considering  the  unjust  and  oppressive  i^steiKi 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  towards  foreigners,  I  am 
in  no  way  prepared  to  dispute  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  stranger  goes  to  reside  in  a  foreign 
country  he  is  bound  to  obey  its  laws  and  conform 
to  its  regulations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  always 
presupposes  that  your  intercourse  is  with  a  civilized 
nation,  that  the  laws  and  regulations  to  which 
your  compliance  is  required  are  clear  and  defined, 
and  that  they  give  a  reasonable  protection  to  life 
and  property.'* 

Now  in  every  point  of  our  present  dispute  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  Chinese 
government  have  always  refused  to  give  us  any 
defined  laws  and  regulations   for   our  guidance, 


and  those  highest  in  authority  have  always  been 
the  first  to  set  the  example  in  violating  those  laws 
which  they  professed  to  be  most  imperative.    They 
have  set  at  defiance  all  international  laws  recog^ 
nixed  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  oi  life 
and  property,  by  an  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all 
British  sntjects  within  their  power,  for  an  alleged 
infraction  of  certain  laws,  which  for  years  had 
been  a  dead  letter,  or  rather  of  which  the  chief 
violators  had  been   those  high  functionaries  who 
promulgated  them.     But  these  are  vi^ue  accusa- 
tions, let  us  come  to  particulars.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  crisis  arises  entirely  from 
the  decided  steps  which  the  Chinese  government 
have  recently  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in 
opium.     Against  this  trade,  and  those  connected 
with  it,  a  great  degree  of  prejudice  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  in   this  country,     lliose 
who  trade  in  it,  and  who  'are  now  claiming  from 
the   British  government  indemnity   for   tlie  vast 
amount  of  property  surrendered  to  their  accredited 
agent,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Chinese,  are 
considered  as  lawless  smugglers,  who  have  no  title 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  government.     In  the 
next  few  pages  1  shall,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  prove 
that  the  existence  of  this  stigmatized  trafiic  has 
not   only    been    authorized,   sanctioned,   and    ap- 
proved of  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a 
Uiorough    knowledge   of    all    its   anomalous    fea- 
tures and  its  alleged  illegalities,  but  also  that  it 
had   uttuincd  its  actual    position    under  the  pro-. 


tecting  and  fostering  influence  of  all  the  highest 
officers  of  the  Chinese  government,  paying  its  du- 
ties with  equal  regularity  to  that  of  any  other 
article ;  and  further,  that  this  falsely  called  smug- 
gling trade  had  for  a  series  of  many  years  been 
conducted  with  greater  regularity,  fieicility,  and 
mutual  confidence,  than  any  trade  of  similar  mag- 
nitude in  any  part  of  the  world.  People  in  Eng- 
land are  naturally  in  the  habit  of  associating  in 
their  minds  the  word  smuggling  with  ideas  of 
lawless  violence.  If,  therefore,  I  can  fairly  es- 
tablish the  three  points  I  have  assumed,  I  think 
that  I,  in  common  with  other  British  merchants  in 
China  connected  with  the  opium  trade,  have  a  fair 
right  to  repudiate  such  a  stigma  on  our  cliaracters. 
We  feel  that  in  our  conduct  there  we  have  done 
nothing  we  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of ;  we  seek 
for  the  closest  scrutiny  into  our  actions ;  and  we 
trust,  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  given  to 
us  of  proving  all  that  I  am  now  about  to  assert, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  support  and  proof  of  my  first  proposition,  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  before  Par- 
liament in  1832,  in  which  every  peculiarity  of 
the  opium  trade  had  been  stated  in  evidence,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  its  nominal  illegality  in  China. 
It  was  however  decided,  that  "  In  the  present  state 
of  the  revenue  of  India,  it  does  not  appear  advisable 
to  abandon  so  important  a  source  of  revenue ;  a  duty 
upon  opium  being  a  tax  which  falls  principally 
upon  the   foreign   consumer,   and   which  appeal's 
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upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  objection  than  any 
other  which  could  be  substituted.''  The  revenue 
then  collected  was  less  than  a  million  sterling, 
since  which  it  has  increased  two-fold.  After  this 
I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  that  the  opium 
trade  was  openly  sanctioned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  consequently  it  has  a  right  to  *  its 
protectimi. 

But  many  will  say,  that  the  second  proposition 
is  not  so  easily  established,  for  that  although  the 
venality  of  some  officers  of  government  might 
afford  facilities  for  the  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  yet  that  no  prescriptive  right  is  thereby 
established.  This  might  be  true  were  the  charge 
of  corruption  only  applicable  to  a  few,  and  were 
it  carried  on  with  some  appearance  of  secrecy ; 
but  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  highest  func- 
tionaries not  only  connive  at,  but  participate  in 
tlie  profits  of  a  trade,  the  existence  of  which  is 
known  to  the  sovereign,  who  in  no  way  manifests 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  these  officers, 
then  I  think  I  have  some  claim  to  support  my 
position  that  such  a  trade  cannot  fairly  be  consi- 
dered smuggling  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  for  several 
years  past  the  duty  upon  the  im})ortation  of  opium, 
paid  by  the  Chinese  purchaser,  was  from  60  to  80 
dollars,  say  70 :  upon  16,000  chests  this  would 
amount  to  1,120,000  dollars  or  about  280,000/.  an- 
nuallv*  which  was  divitU^d  hctwocn  the  vicorov, 
the  hoppo,   the  adiuinil   of  the   station,   and   their 
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dependants.  There  is  a  singular  fact  conneoted 
with  a  small  fee  or  perquisite  of  a  dollar  per  chest, 
which  especially  belonged  to  the  admiral.  It  would 
appear  that  this  sum  had  not  been  very  regularly 
paidy  so  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  being 
cheated  by  his  own  countrymen,  his  excellency, 
some  years  ago,  sent  a  very  civil  message  to  tht 
various  depot  ships  at  Lintin,  requesting  as  a  spe- 
cial favour  that  his  perquisite  might  be  collected 
on  board  the .  foreign  ships  and  paid  over  to  him 
monthly,  which  had  actually  been  done  so  long  as 
the  regular  trade  lasted. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  was 
any  mystery  or  secrecy  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  opium  trade  during  its  peaceful  and  r^olar 
days ;  I  am  especially  alluding  to  the  period  b^f 
tween  1821,  when  it  was  forced  to  quit  Whampoo, 
to  1837,  when  real  measures  for  its  suppression 
were  commenced.  During  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  I  was  in  China  myself  in  the  Company's 
service,  and  although  we  as  Company's  servants 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  disposal  in  that  country, 
we  still  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
knowing  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  At 
that  time  there  must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty 
fine  Chinese  boats,  each  pulling  from  thirty  to  fifty 
oars,  employed  in  the  trade.  These  boats  plied  up 
and  down  the  river  in  open  day,  passing  to  and  fro,  in 
front  of  the  forts  and  government  cruisers,  without 
any  notice  whatever  being  taken  of  them.  In 
Canton,  boating  was  a  favourite  diversion,  and  we 
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had  MYeral  first-rate  six  oared  London  trherries, 
in  which  we  used  generally  to  go  out  for  a  pnll 
aboBt  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  many  a  race  have 
W6  held  with  these  large  opium  boats,  which  gene- 
nJly  naed  to  arrive  at  Canton  about  that  houn 
For  the  honour  of  London  wherries  I  must  say, 
Aat  I  never  saw  a  fifty  oared  boat  which  we 
could  not  beat.  Several  times,  during  the  winter, 
certain  large  boats  used  to  leave  Canton  bearing 
divers  foreign  articles  for  the  imperial  palace. 
Tliese  boats  carried  the  imperial  flag,  which  privi- 
leged them  against  all  search  or  examination,  and 
thus  each  flotilla  carried  away  several  hundred 
chests  of  opium  for  sale  and  distribution  in  the 
various  towns  along  the  road,  forming  another  va- 
luable perquisite  of  office  to  some  functionary. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  cognizance 
of  the  Pekin  government  in  this  trade,  when  we 
consider  the  publicity  with  which  it  was  carried 
on.  It  is  also  notorious  that  the  appointments  at 
Canton  were  considered  the  most  lucrative  in  the 
whole  empire,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  opium 
trade.  The  hoppo  was  always  a  Tartar  of  the 
imperial  household,  generally  a  relative  of  some 
fiivourite  sultana  of  the  imperial  harem,  who  was 
sent  to  Canton  to  enrich  himself  by  participating 
in  the  golden  harvest  to  be  reaped  there.  I  will 
here  mention  an  anecdote  which  bears  on  the 
|K>tnt,  a.s  proving  the  general  publicity  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tlie  opium  trade  in  all  corners  of  the 
emjiire.     When  in  the  Amherst  on  the  north-cajjt 


coast  of  China,  in  1832,  while  staying  at  Shangbae 
I  had  a  public  interview  with  several  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  especially  appointed  to  meet  me  and  de- 
monstrate the  impossibility  of  our  being  permitted 
to  trade  there  without  previously  obtaining  the  im- 
perial sanction ;  and  the  chief  mandarin  made  me 
a  long  speech  on  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  o! 
the  celestial  empire,  to  which  I  replied :  "  As  to 
the  inviolability  of  your  laws,  gentlemen,  you  must 
well  know,  that  on  all  points,  relative  to  foreign 
intercourse,  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  not  broken ;  and  the  reason  is 
self-evident,  their  severity  is  such  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  enforce  their  observance."  I  then  quoted 
several  points,  and  added,  ^^  I  need  not  allude  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  laws  are  obeyed  in  regard 
to  opium."  This  remark  created  a  general  smile, 
and  the  mandarin  interrupted  me  in  a  good- 
humoured  way  saying,  "  Hush  !  say  no  more  on 
that  point,  wc  all  know  itJ' 

Nor  was  there  any  more  pretence  of  concealment 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  used.  All  conversant 
with  Chinese  affairs  know,  that  the  chief  tonsumers 
were  the  officers  and  employes  of  government, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  public  smoking 
houses  were  open  to  all,  and  no  one  who  has  been 
in  Canton  can  have  failed  observing  opium  pipes^ 
witli  all  the  apparatus  for  smoking,  publicly  ex- 
hibited for  sale,  not  only  in  shops,  but  by  common 
hawkers  in  the  streets. 

I  will  now  briefly  explain  the  part  whicli  tiie 
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brcign  merchant  performed  in  selling  the  opium. 
On  its  arrival  in  China  it  was  stored  in  one  of  the 
depot  ships  at  Lintin.  A  Chinese,  wishing  to  pur- 
chase, went  to  the  office  of  the  merchant  in  Canton ; 
the  price  being  adjusted,  and  the  Chinese  having 
paid  the  value  in  hard  dollars,  he  received  a  sim- 
ple checque  directing  certain  chests  of  opium  to  be 
delivered  to  the  bearer.  After  this,  the  seller  had  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  the  transaction,  the  Chinese 
purchaser  making  all  arrangements  for  its  intro- 
duction. In  this  mode  sales  to  the  amount  of 
no  less  than  20,000/.  and  more  have  frequently 
l)een  made  without  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller 
having  seen  the  article,  such  was  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  well  known  mark  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  the  good  faith  of  the  fo- 
reign merchant.  I  again  confidently  ask,  in  what 
part  of  the  world  is  any  trade  to  this  extent  con- 
ducted with  equal  facility  ?  Can  such  a  trade  as 
this  l>e  considered  as  smuggling?  The  trade  on 
the  east  coast  was  carried  on  l)y  well  appointed 
foreign  vessels,  the  commanders  of  which  were 
instructed  to  avoid  all  collision  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  natives.  They  were 
generally  on  the  best  terms  with  the  oflBcers  in 
command  of  the  war  junks,  who  were  frequently 
their  best  customers  in  this  trade.  The  dollars  were 
always  brought  on  board  the  vessels  previous  to 
ilelivrring  the  opium,  and  the  arrangements  for 
iiitnHlucinn;  it   into   the  country  were  left  to  th(? 
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Chinese  purchaser.  No  collisions  took  place  during 
the  ten  years  and  more  that  this  trade  flourished,  al- 
though the  Imperial  Government  had  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  existence,  as  is  manifest  iit>m  the 
numerous  edicts  issued  against  it. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  words  to  correct  a  very 
prevalent  impression  that  the  Americans  have  had 
but  little  to  do  with  the  opium  trade:  on  the 
contrary,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  Ame- 
rican house  in  China  was  engaged  in  the  trade. 
There  were  American  depot  ships  at  Lintin  and  on 
the  coast  One  of  the  sixteen  hostages  detained 
was  the  head  of  a  highly  respectable  American 
firm;  in  fact,  both  in  the  acts  which  originated  the 
dispute,  and  the  insults  and  outrages  consequent 
thereon,  our  Transatlantic  brethren  have  had 
their  full  share. 

In    1836  some  interruptions  took  place.     Tfacf 
question  of  whether  the  trade  should  be  legalised 
or  not  was  agitated  in  the  Imperial  cabinet,  and 
most  unfortunately,  as  results  will  show,  was  finally 
decided  in  the  negative.     About  that  time  a  hoAt 
with  sycee  silver  having  been  seized  after  having^ 
paid  the  regular  fees,  all  the  Chinese  concerned  iii 
the  opium  trade  conceiving  that  the  government  had 
broken  fedth  with  them,  threw  up  their  engs^ment, 
and  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  trade  took  place. 
Long  negotiations   followed   between  the  leading 
opium  dealers  and  the  government,  the  result  oF 
which  was,  that  the  former  feeling  that  they  could  ' 
no  longer  have  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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mutual  compact,  at  cmce  destroyed  and  ijnrnt  all 
the  (^[>ium  boats.     The  Ticeroy  of  Canton  \^s 
thuB  leduoed  to  a  serious  dilemma  as  to  how  the 
opium  trade  should  be  conducted,  and  the  mode 
he  adopted  to  arrange  the  matter  was  strange  in- 
deed.   He  built  four  of  the  largest  sized  boats, 
each   pulling  fifty    oars,  carrying  his  own  flag, 
tmd  with  these  he  candied  an  the  trade  himself^  through 
the  agency  of  his  own  son.    This  fact  was  so  noto- 
rious, that  the  whole  of  Canton  was  placarded  with 
pasquinades  in  doggerel  rhymes,  about  the  viceroy, 
his  four  boats,  and  his  hopeful  son.     About  the 
same  period,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
opium  trade,  foreigners  commenced  actually  to  carry 
on  a  smuggling  trade  themselves  in  European  boats. 
I  must  however  remark,  that  although  the  Eu- 
ropean smuggling  boats,  encouraged  by  the  im- 
punity with  which  for  a  long  time  they  carried  on 
tbeir  trade,  increased  in  number  until  there  were 
nearly  tliirty  employed  in  the  traffic,  landing  their 
opium  by  daylight  in  the  very  front  of  the  cus* 
tom   houses  at  Canton,   yet  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  leading  mercantile  houses  in   Canton 
refused  any   participation,   direct  or  indirect,  in 
tuch   proceedings,  justly   considering    that    they 
weie  neither  respectable  nor  safe,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  they  must  lead  to  confusion  and  difficulty. 
As  was  anticipated    this   took    place:    ^   seizure 
tas  made  of  some  opium  landing  in   open  day 
^^  the    front   of    the    factories;    the    trade    was 
stopped,  negotiations  followed,  and  ended  by  Ca|i- 
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tain  Elliot  exerting  his  authority  to  compel  ali  ifao 
boats  to  quit  the  river.  This  was  in  December 
1838.  The  measures  of  the  govemmaot  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  severity,  and  from  June  the 
deliveries  of  opium  had  gradually  diminished  till 
they  came  to  a  total  cessation.  In  this  state  affirtrs 
remained  till  the  arrival  of  the  long  expected 
Commissioner  Lin,  in  March.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  recapitulate  his  acts,  they  are  so  generally  known, 
but  I  will  proceed  to  question  their  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  support  and  encouragement 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  the  c^mun 
trade,  no  one  can  dispute  that  the  Chinese  gOTen- 
ment  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  put  a  stc^  to.  it 
whenever  they  thought  proper;  but  I  do  utteriy 
deny  that  they  had  any  right  to  proceed  as  they 
did.  Had  they  seized  every  opium  yessel  aleog 
the  coast,  and  confiscated  the  ships  and  cargmi, 
foreiign  governments  could  not  with  justice.-iiwe 
complained.  But  how  do  the  Chinese  act?  Nolra 
vessel  on  the  coast  do  they  touch  or  molest  ;(T]fat- 
proceeding  without  examination  or  proof  they  make 
an  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  foreigners  in  Ganton, 
many  of  them  totally  unconnected  with  the  trad?; 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty ;  debar  them  of  fiiod 
or  water;  threaten  their  lives,  unless  propertyni's 
surrendered  which  was  totally  out  of  tlie  .power 
of  the  Chinese.  Among  these  prisoners  >Miim 
threatened  was  Her  Majesty's  superintendents  lA/ti 
here  I  must  mention  a  fact,  which  has  never  JMNin 
brought  forward  to  the  public  in  as  prominent  a 
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nanner  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires. 
Only  (bree  months  previously,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  foreign  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  Captain  Elliot,  Her  Majesty's  chief 
toperintendent,  had  been  publicly  recognised  as  a 
British  officer  of  rank  unconnected  with  trade,  and 
by  imperial  authority  permitted  to  reside  in  China 
to  take  charge  of  all  affairs  of  the  British  nation. 
This  important  concession,  which  had  always  before 
been  pertinaciously  refused,  was  in  December  1838 
formally  conceded  to  Captain  Elliot.  He  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  viceroy  as  an  officer  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  rank,  and  an  arrangement  was  specially 
agreed  upon  that  on  all  occasions  of  importance, 
communications  should  be  made  to  him  through 
tke  Kwang-chow-foo  and  Kwang-heep,  the  one  the 
chril  governor  of  the  city  and  district  of  Canton, 
tlie  other  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  both  men 
of  rank  and  consideration,  and  who  were  selected 
as  equals  to  the  British  superintendent.  It  really 
appears  almost  as  if  this  long-contested  point  had 
been  granted  at  this  moment,  merely  by  way  of 
rendering  the  insult  about  to  be  offered  to  us  more 
glaring  and  outrageous.  Let  a  parallel  case  be 
drawn  with  any  European  nation,  and  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  in  Petersburgh,  or  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  some  alleged  smuggling  of  British  sub- 
jects, our  ambassador  and  all  our  countrymen  had 
been  seized  and  their  lives  threatened,  would  one 
month  or  one  week  elapse  without  a  declaration  of 
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war?  And  why,  I  ask,  should  the  Chinese  enjoy 
an  exemption  from  the  rules  which  guide  our  in- 
tercourse with  all  other  nations  of  the  world  ?  I 
never  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  are  likely  to 
enjoy  such  impunity;  but  in  asking  this  question,  I 
address  myself  to  those  who  maintain  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  given  no  cause  or  justification  for  hostile 
measures. 

These  are  the  injuries  and  aggressions  committed 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  •first  stage  of  the  question ; 
and  of  themselves  more  than  justifying,  rather 
compelling,  our  Government  to  demand  redress  and 
reparation.  What  then  shall  be  said  of  their  sub- 
sequent proceedings?  Every  stipulation  entered 
into  by  Captain  Elliot  regarding  the  surrender  of 
the  opium  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  every  pledge 
given  by  the  commissioner  was  shamelessly  broken, 
as  is  stated  in  a  very  able  document,  published  and 
circulated  by  that  officer  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  in 
public  justification  of  his  acts  which  had  been  so 
falsely  represented.  This  paper  is  so  important 
that  I  will  here  insert  it. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  SUBJECTS 

'^  The  officer  deputed  by  the  Cominissioner,  and  the 
Keun-min-foo»  having  caused  certain  notices  to  be  pub- 
licly placarded  at  Macao,  incitincr  British  merchants, 
commanders,  and  seamen  to  disregard  the  lawful  in- 
junctions of  the  Undersigned,   he   has  this   day  tnoiSr. 

mitted  to  those  authorities  the  accompanying  declaration. J 

*■■ "-.«  « * 
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A   copy  of  ihe  s^ame   will   be   submitted    to   the   Com- 
miftsioners. 

"(Signed)  CHARLES  ELLIOT, 

«•  Macao,  lUi  Jmif*.  18^9.  Chief  Superintendent. 

''  Macao,  31st  June,  1839. 

"  Elliot,  8cc.,  Sec,  learns  that  official  notices  have 
been  publicly  placarded  and  sent  to  the  ships  of  his 
nation,  inciting  the  English  merchants,  commanders,  and 
seamen  to  disregard  his  lawful  irijunctions,  issued  in  the 
name  of  his  most  gracious  Sovereign.  But  wherefore 
are  these  notices  silent  upon  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  conclusion  of  trade  and  intercourse  at  Canton  ? 
The  High  Commissioner  has  published  his  own  com- 
munications to  Elliot,  but  where  are  the  replies? 

•'  These  proceedings  are  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  peace  and  dignity ;  and  Elliot  must  now 
declare  the  motives  which  have  compelled  him  to  require 
the  merchants  of  his  nation  to  leave  Canton,  and  the 
ships  no  longer  to  return  within  the  Bocca  Tigris. 

"  On  the  24th  March  last  Elliot  repaired  to  Canton, 
and  immediately  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
difficulty  and  anxiety,  then  existent,  by  the  faithful 
fulfilment  of  the  Emperor's  will  ;  and  he  respectfully 
asked  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  community 
might  be  set  at  liberty,  in  order  that  he  might  calmly 
consider  and  suggest  adequate  remedies  for  the  great 
evils  so  justly  denounced  by  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

''  He  was  answered  by  a  close  imprisonment  of  more 
than  seven  weeks,  with  armed  men  day  and  night  before 
his  gates,  under  threats  of  privation  of  food,  water,  and 
life.  Was  this  becoming  treatment  to  the  officer  of  a 
friendly  nation,  recognised  by  the  emperor,  and  who  had 
always  performed  his  duty  peacefully  and  irreproachably, 
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striving  in  all  things  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  prothf- 
cial  government  ? 

**  When  it  thus  became  plain  that  the  Commissioner 
was  resolved  to  cast  away  all  moderation^  Elliot  kiiew 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  save  the  impierial 
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dignity,  and  prevent  some  shocking  catastrophe  on  the 
persons  of  an  imprisoned  foreign  officer  and  two  hundred 
defencele9s  merchants. 

''  For  these  reasons  of  prevailing  force  he  demanded 
from  the  people  of  his  nation  all  the  English  opium  in 
their  hands,  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  the  Commissioner,  amounting  to  20,283  chestit'. 
That  matter  remains  to  be  settled  between  the  two 
Courts. 

**  But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  answer  the  Empbrof 
for  this  violation  of  his  gracious  will,  that  these  diffidolt 
affairs  should  be  managed  with  thoughtful  wisdom/ antt 
with  tenderness  to  the  men  from  afar  ?  What  will'  Vt 
the  feelings  of  the  most  just  Prince  of  his  illnstiriodi 
dynasty,  when  it  is  made  manifest  to  him  by  comtnand 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  that  the  traffic  in  opium  hki 
been  chiefly  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  higbtti 
officers  in  the  empire,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  forrigfi 
trade  to  China  has  paid  its  fees  to  the  officers  with  Sb 
much  regularity  as  this  of  opium  ? 

**  Terrible  indeed  will  be  his  Imperial  Majesty's  indig"^ 
nation  when  he  learns  that  the  obligations  into  whicK 
the  High  Commissioner  entered,  under  his  seal,  to  flie 
officers  of  a  foreign  nation  were  all  violated ! 

''  The  servants  were  not  faithfully  restored  when'  00^ 
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fourth  of  the  opium  was  delivered ;  the  boats  wiBW  'ndt 
permitted  to  run  when  one-half  was  delivered ;  the  tiijSk 
was  not  really  opened  when  three-fourths  were  deltt^eliiflj^ 
and  the  last  pledge  that  things  should  go  on  asi  uiuif, 
when  the  whole  was  delivered,  has  been  falsified  by  Che 
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feductioa  of  the  factories  to  a  priaon,  with  one  outlet;  the 
expuUion  of  sixteen  persons,  some  of  them  who  never 
dealt  in  opium  at  all,  some  clerks,  one  a  lad ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  novel  and  intolerable  regulations. 

"  Can  a  great  moral  and  political  reformation  be 
cflEBCted  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  principles  of  truth,  mo- 
deration,  and  justice?  Or  is  it  believed  that  these  spolia- 
tory proceedings  will  extinguish  the  traffic  in  opium? 
Snch  hopes  are  futile,  and  the  Emperor  has  been  de- 
ceived. 

"  But  is  it  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  wise 
and  just  purposes  of  the  Emperor  cannot  and  should  not 
be  fulfilled  ?    Most  assuredly  they  can,  and  they  ought. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  late  measures  of  the 
Commissioner  have  retarded  this  accomplishment  of  the 
imperial  pleasure,  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the  traffic 
in  c^tnm»  which  was  stagnant  for  several  months  before 
bs  arrived,  and  shaken  the  prosperity  of  these  flourishing 
provinces. 

!'  It  is  probable  that  they  will  disturb  the  whole  coasts 
of  the  empire,  ruin  thousands  of  families,  foreign  and 
native,  and  interrupt  the  peace  between  the  Celestial 
Conrt  and  England,  which  has  endured  for  nearly  two 
hnodred  years. 

**  The  merchants  and  ships  of  the  English  nation  do  not 
proceed  to  Canton  and  Whampoa,  because  the  gracious 
oommands  of  the  Emperor  for  their  protection  are  set  at 
noogbt;  because  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  knowledge ;  because  there  is  no  safety  for  a 
handful  of  defenceless  men  in  the  grasp  of  the  government 
at  Canton ;  because  it  would  be  derogatory  from  the  dig- 
nity of  their  Sovereign  and  nation  to  forget  all  the  insults 
and  wrongs  which  have  been  perpetrated,  till  full  justice 
be  done,  and  till  the  whole  trade  and  intercourse  be 
placed  upon  a  footing:  honourable  and  srciirc  to  this  em- 
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pure  and  to  Englaud.  That  time  is  at  band :  tfae^im^iQus 
Sovereign  of  the  English  nation  will  cause  the  truihto^be 
made  known  to  the  wise  and  august  Prince  on  the  throne 
of  this  empire,  and  all  things  will  be  adjusted  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  purest  reason. 

'*  Elliot  and  the  men  of  his  nation  in  China  submit  (lie 
expressions  of  their  deepest  veneration  for  the  great  Em- 
peror. 

"(Signed)  CHARLES  ELLIOT, 

''  Chief  Superintendent. 

"  (True  copy)  EDWARD  ELMSLIE, 

''  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Superintendentt." 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioner  in 
reply  to  this  paper?  He  fulminates  edicts  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  all  the  British  shipping  in  the 
waters  of  China  unless  they  instantly  enter  the 
port ;  but  as  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
tactics  to  threaten  than  to  act  against  parties  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves,  the  actual  operations 
of  this  great  government  are  confined  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  crew  of  a 
passage  boat,  undor  circumstances  of  such  peculiar 
atrocity,  that  even  those  who  thought  worst  of  the 
government  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  act  to 
pirates  in  the  disguise  of  government  cruisers ;  but 
now  it  appears  that  the  Commissioner  has  recognised 
the  atrocity  by  rewarding  the  perpetrators.  The 
Chinese  navy  have  also  exercised  the  fire  rafts 
which  were  preparing  to  burn  the  whole  fleet  at 
Hongkong,  in  the  destruction  of  a  defenceless  Spa- 
nish merchant  brig,  which  the  blundering  vilTdiins 
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'  midtook  for  an  English  vessel.  In  addition  to  which 
deeds  of  heroism,  it  appears  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  Chinese  soldiery  have  fired  upon  un^ 
armed'parties  of  English  who  had  been  peaceably 
taking  a  walk.  They  have  endeavoured  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  shipping,  they 
have  expelled  all  English  families,  including  women 
and  children,  from  their  peaceful  homes  at  Macao, 
and  to  sum  up  the  deeds  of  outrage  and  iniquity, 
they  have  poisoned  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shi[^ing  with  arsenic  and  deleterious  herbs.  All 
these  facts  have  doubtless  been  fully  detailed  in  the 
despatches  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  all  of  which  will  shortly  be  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  latest  accounts  it  appeal's,  tiiat  notwitli- 
standing  all  that  had  occurred,  negociations  were 
going  on  between  Captain  Elliot  and  the  Commis- 
sioner for  a  compromise,  pending  the  receipt  of 
instructions  from  home,  and  that  under  certain 
restrictions  he  had  actually  consented  to  permit 
the  British  trade  to  be  carried  on  outside  the  Bogue. 
But  here  again  the  treachery  and  duplicity  of  the 
Chinese  manifests  itself  No  sooner  is  the  treaty 
agreed  upon  than  it  is  violated.  Captain  Elliot 
proceeds  with  the  Volage  and  Hyacinth  to  deliver 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Comniissiouer,  who  sends  out 
the  imperial  fleet  commanded  by  the  descendant  of 
the  Chinese  cod  of  war,  the  immortal  Kwan-foo- 
taic,  to  take  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  bring  tiiem 
back  in  triumpli.     litre  the  agu;rejriioJi  was  maui- 
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festly  Chinese,  nor  was  it  until  'lihe  thirty  wlur ' 
junks,   containing   certainly   not   less  tfaafa  'fotir 
thcmsand  men,  had  clearly  manifested  iheif  inistk-  ' 
tention  to  close  in  with  and  board  Her  Majesty^s 
ships,  whicTi  might  together  carry  three  hundred, 
men,  that  our  fire  was  opened;  and  sadly  must  the 
luckless  descendant  of  Mars  have  been  amazed  at 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  broadside  of  a  British 
man  of  war.     Six  of  their  thirty  were  sunk  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  and  from  compassion  the 
discomfited  residue  were  allowed  to  retire.     Aftef 
this  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Chinese  have  com- 
menced  war  with  us,  not  we  with  them  ?  But  their 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and  dearly  will  they  ^ 
pay  for  the  insults  and  outrages  offered  to  the  BrU. 
tish  nation.    The  last  edict  of  the  Chinese  admixojli: 
is  such  a  rich  specimen  of  grandiloquent  bombcst^'^ 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  republishing  it  heMf 
although  it  has    already  appeared  in  the  dai£f ' 

papers.    It  is  so  good  in  its  way  that  it  will  beaif* 

■  ii 

repetition. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  ADMIRAL  KWAN. 

"Kwan,  admiral  of  the  Canton  station^  and  leader  of  ^ 
the  forces  (maritime)  of  the  province,  hereby  issues  the,, 
following  proclamation^  that  all  may  know  and  upder-; , 
stand: —  „. 

''Whereas  I  have  just  received  a  communicatiofi  fiof^^;. 
their  Excellencies  the  High  Commissioner^  Lin,  and.tl|^| . 
Viceroy  of  Canton^  Tang,  to  the  following  effect  :r—    ;,..,. 

''  'The  English  superintendent,  Elliot^  after  haviiig^eli-  . 
vered  the  Opium,  petitioned  us,  begging  for  permissic^  to., 
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lin  AifNi  off  t  to  which  petition  we  at  the  tilte'^ 

nir flat  deoiEo    The  coDdoetof  the  said  SnperiotMH' 
fcom  that  time  haa  been  outrageoiM  and  imreaaonabi^: . 

extreme ;  he  has  not  caused  the  empty  opium  ships 
t  under  weigh;  he  has  not  caused  the  depraved., 
nersy  expelled  by  imperial  authority,  to  return  to 
eountry ;  some  of  his  people  having  beat  to  death 
r  our  native  people,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  give  up 
iragn  murderer;  the  merchant  vessels  lately  arrived 
B  so  arranged  that  he  will  not  permit  them  to  enter 
>rt>  but  allows  them  to  sell  the  new  drug  in  our  seas 
lore;  and  our  edictSi  which  have  been  from  time  to 
ransmitted  him,  he  has  stubbornly  refused  to  receive ; 
s  even  gone  such  lengths  as  in  his  own  person  to 
m  foreign  ships  against  our  cruisers,  specially  placed 
e  defence  of  Kowlung,  raising  thereby  disturbancesi 
iking  advantage  of  our  absence  to  fire  off  his  gtms, 
Nfounding  our  mandarins  and  soldiers !  Our  valiant 
I  l»wever  returned  their  fire  with  a  noise  like  a 
lerbolt,  upon  which  the  foreigners,  routed  and 
rsed,  returned  again  to  Tseem-shatsuy,  where  they 
jichor.    And  although  on  the  7th  day  of  the  8th 

(Sept.  14,  1839),  he  (Elliot)  went  himself  to  Macao, 
•egged  of  the  Portuguese  governor  to  present  a  note 
him  to  the  Tung-che,  Keun-min-foo  (or  mandarin  of 
>ranca),  in  which  he  said  that  '  all  he  desired  was 

and  quietness/  yet  we  find  that  he  merely  commis- 
1  him  to  deliver  so  many  unmeaning  words,  and 
here  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  his  sincerity  or 
ission.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  said  month,  he 
led  from  Macao  and  returned  again  to  Hong-Kong, 
m  the  1 0th  day  came  a  foreign  vessel  stealthily 
ing  in  for  Kowlung,  prying  and  spying  about  her, 
bich  we  can  sufficiently  see  that  he  still  cherishes 
h  and  presumptuous  thoughts,  and   has  no  sense  of 
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fear  or  repentance  at  bis  heart.  Now  our  mandarias  ami 
troops  for  sea  and  land  service  being  all  assembled  ready 
for  action  at  the  Bocca  Tigris,  I  therefore  address  this 
oommunication  to  you,  the  adtniral,  that  you  draw  up 
your  fleet  and  army,  and  appoint  a  day  when  you  will 
attack  and  subdue  them.  You  must  not  permit  them  to 
loiter  about  at  Tseem-shatsuy,  forcing  off  their  opium» 
and  deluging  the  central  flowery  land  with  their  poison  !' 
—  and  other  words  to  that  effect. 

"  This  having  been  duly  received,  I  And  that  I,  the 
admiral,  rule  over  the  whole  of  these  seas,  and  my  espe- 
cial duty  is  to  sweep  them  clean  of  the  depraved  and  re- 
probate. Since  then  I  have  received  a  button  of  a  leader 
of  the  army.  I  ought  forthwith  to  appoint  a  day  for  the 
great  gathering  of  my  troops,  but  I,  the  said  admiral^  am 
descended  from  a  family  that  dates  as  far  back  aa  the 
Han  dynasty  (2000  years  ago) :  the  line  of  my  forefathers 
sprang  from  Hotung.  My  ancestor  was  the  deified  em- 
peror Kwan-foot-tze  (commonly  called  the  Mars  of  China). 
Splendid  and  luminous  was  his  fame  !  bright  and  dazaling 
the  place  of  his  imperial  abode !  The  god-like  warrior's 
ardent  wish  was  to  practise  benevolence  and  virtue!  his 
mind  was  grand  and  powerful  as  the  winds  and  clouds  ! 
his  heart  genial  and  refulgent  as  the  sun  by  day»  or  the 
moon  by  night!  Now  I,  the  said  admiral,  fly  like  an 
anow  to  recompense  the  goodness  of  my  country ^  and 
tremblingly  receive  the  admonitions  of  my  great  ancestor. 
I  deal  not  in  deceits  and  frauds,  nor  dO  I  covet  the  bloody 
laurels  of  the  butcher.  Remembering  that  Elliot  alone 
is  the  head  and  front  of  offence  (or  ringleader  in  crime), 
and  that  probably  the  bulk  of  the  foreigners  have  been 
intimidated  or  urged  by  him,  were  I  suddenly  to  bring 
my  forces  and  to  commence  the  slaughter,  I  really  fear 
that  the  gem  and  the  common  stone  would  be.  Oarnit  up 
together.     Therefore  it  is  that  I  again  ir^sue  this  proola- 
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matioD,  which  proceedi  from  my  very  hMtrt  and  bowel«i 
that   it  may   be  promulgated  everywhere.    O,  ye  fy- 
VMgBerfi  if  yoa  belong  to  those  opium  fthips  which  have 
already  delivered  up  their  opium,  or  if  you  are  among  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  banished  the  country  by 
imperial  command,  ye  must  instantly  proceed  to  the  wide 
ocean,  and,  spreading  your  sails,  get  ye  far  hence !     As 
regards  the  newly  arrived  merchantmen,  which  are  lying 
anchored  here  in  clusters  like  bees,  in  swarms  like  ants, 
do  ye  try  and  reflect  for  a  little,  at  a  time  like  this,  and 
under  circumstances  such  as  these,  how  can  you  continue 
to  carry  on  your  clandestine  trade,  aiming  after  unlawful 
gains,  by  forcing  into  consumption  your  forbidden  drug. 
As  for  you,  who  are  honourable  merchants,  and  follow 
after  a  lawful  calling,  still  more  ought  ye  not  to  go  near 
to  or  herd  with  the  others,  lest  that  ye  along  with  them 
encounter  the  same  blazing  torch ;  but  ye  ought  instantly 
lo  shun  such  company  and  behold.    This  may  yet  pre- 
serve your  lives.     I,  the  admiral,  entertain  for  you  a  mo- 
ther's heart.    The  words  I  speak  are  as  true  as  if  spoken 
by  the  lips  of  Bhud  himself.     If,  indeed,  Elliot  can  yet 
repent  and  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  let 
him  not  object  to  come  before  me,  confess  his  sins,  and 
beg  for  mercy,  in  which  case  I  myself  will  intercede  for 
him !     But  if  he  still  persist  in  remaining  obstinately 
doltish  as  before,  indulging  in  foolish  expectation  and 
perverse  opposition,  then,  considering  the  good  fortune 
and  grandeur  of  our  Celestial   Empire,  united  with,  or 
depending  upon  all  the  gods  of  heaven,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  robber  Listing,  when   the   lightning  struck 
him  at  dead  of  night,  or  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  Chang- 
kith-urh  (the  Prince  Jehangir),  when  the  banners  waved 
and    the   earth    was    covered    with    iron    weapons,    so, 
still  supported  by  the  special  protection  of  my  holy  an- 
cestor, will  in  your  case  a  terrible  display  of  our  majesty 
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be  made!  We  have  often  enjoyed  bie  dinae  patronegp^' 
Thus,  then,  the  veiy  gods  and  ipirita  cannot  interfere  m 
yonr  behalf!  O,  ye  foreignera,  do  ye  all  of  you  lend  ftn 
attentive  ear  to  these  my  wcnrds !  A  special  procfama- 
tion ! 
**  Tsongwang,  10th  year,  8th  moon,  and  16th  day. 
**  Bocea  Tigrhy  2dd  September,  18d9.'' 


The  opium  question  in  all  its  bearings,  but  more 
especially  as  r^ards  the  liability  of  the  British 
government  for  the  acts  of  their  accredited  ikgent, 
has  been  so  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Wiarten^ 
that  no  fhrther  remarks  are  requisite  from  me, 
further  than  earnestly  to  entreat  all  those  who  wifi 
be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  case,  to  rebd  the 
irresistibly  convincing  line  of  arguments  bnMighf 
foirward  by  that  gentleman  in  support  of  his  posi-^ 
tion.  I  for  one,  from  the  commencement,  nkfef 
have  entertained  a  doubt  that  when  the  ease  was 
inquired  into,  the  same  spirit  of  justice,  whidi  iti 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  induced  the  Biftidi 
Parliament  to  grant  no  less  a  sum  than  tyteatjf 
millions  sterlii^,  rather  than  sanction  private*  wrori^^^ 
in  the  carrying  into  effect  a  great  national  rtk^Matei 
will  also  induce  them  to  see  that  justice  is  don^f  10 
those  British  merchants  who  surrendered  itieir 
property  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  theiv 
national  representative.  I  now  mean  to  subjoinl 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  ilM 
Crsde,  and  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  govermilAM 
in  having  endeavoured  to  suppress  it,  not  ■  with 
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refinrence  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  proceeded^ 
bat  as  a  simple  qaestion  of  political  economy, 

Opium  and  spirituous  liquors  must  both  be  looked 
upon  nearly  in  the  same  light:  both  are  occasionally 
useful  stimulants,  but  if  indulged  in  to  excess  are 
injurious  to  the  health  and  demoralizing  to  the 
mind.  It  were  perhaps  better  for  mankind  did 
neither  exist  From  the  personal  experience  I  have 
had  in  both  countries,  I  have  however  no  hesitation 
in  ezpressipg  a  decided  opinion,  that  the  injury  to 
health  and  morals  inflicted  by  the  use  of  gin  in 
England  surpasses  those  of  opium  in  China.  I  do 
not,  however,  at  all  set  myself  up  as  an  advocate  for 
the  use  of  opium,  and  if  the  Chinese  government 
could  be  considered  as  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish 
for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects  in  their  endeavoure 
tOfuppresB  its  use,  I  would  give  them  full  credit; 
but  bow  can  we  believe  that  to  be  the  case  when  ii 
is  evident  that  for  forty  years  no  real  measures  were 
taken  against  it,  until  it  appeared  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  thereby  thrown  against  China,  and 
the  sycee  silver  was,  as  they  express  it,  oozing  out  of 
^e  country.  This  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the 
recent  measures  of  the  Chinese*  Public  morality  is 
merely  the  stalking  horse. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  the  use  of  opium 
in  China  of  much  importance,  and  which  has 
been  but  little  noticed  in  this  country,  I  allude 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  several 
of  the  western  provinces.  This  was  first  brought 
U>  our  notice  some  ten  years  ago  by  edicts  against 
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It  published  in  the  Pekin  gazettes.  From  these'  it 
appears,  that  the  manufacture  of  native  opium  was 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  general  ground 
of  complaint  was,  that  good  land,  fit  for  growing 
rice,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  was  not 
lost  sight  of  when  the  expediency  of  legalizing  the 
trade  was  under  consideration  in  1836,  and  one  of 
the  strong  arguments  used  in  its  favour  was,  that  if 
legalized,  the  opium  of  native  growth  would  in 
a  great  measure  supersede  that  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, and  that  the  export  of  silver  would  be  further 
checked.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  the  recent 
proceedings  against  the  opium  trade  we  hear  no- 
thing of  any  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
poppy  at  home. 

•V  And  what  has  been  the  success  of  these  extreme 
measures,  which  have  already  involved  China  in  hos- 
tilities with  this  country,  and  which  may  have  such 
fearful  results  to  the  empire  ?  The  opium  trade  is  ac- 
tually the  only  branch  of  commerce  which  is  prosper- 
ing, and  by  latest  accounts  it  appears  that  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  the  natives  were  flocking  on  board 
theopium  ships,  bringing  bags  of  dollars  to  purchase 
it  A  chest  of  opium,  which  during  the  brief  period 
of  effective  stoppage  was  unsalable  at  200  dollars, 
was  in  November  last  readily  selling  at  1100 
dollars.  Twelve  months  ago,  during  the  height  of 
the  effective  stoppage,  I  well  recollect  in  writing  to 
India  on  the  subject  to  have  made  use  of  the  fdl- 
lowing  expression :  *'  In  spite  of  all  which  has 
been   done,    the   trade   never  can   effectually  b^ 


stopped.  .  The  Chinese  might  as  easily  dam  up  the 
Canton  river  between  the  Bogue  forte;  and  even 
were  that  done,  ten  channels  would  be  found  for 
the  one  that  was  closed."  Results  prove  that  my 
anticipation  was  correct.  The  opium  trade  in 
China  never  can  nor  will  be  stopped.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  and  as  practicable  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  this 
country  by  penal  enactments.  The  course  of  events 
will  teach  the  Chinese  one  useful  lesson  in  political 
economy,  even  before  we  give  them  another  upon 
international  rights,  and  they  will  find  that  their 
only  resource  is  to  legalize  the  trade  and  make  it 
a  source  of  revenue,  thereby  providing  a  fund  to 
meet  our  heavy  demands  against  them.  Articles  of 
unnecessary  or  injurious  luxury,  such  as  opium  and 
spirituous  liquors,  are  those  on  which  a  wise  and  pa* 
temal  government  may  impose  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  taxation  consistent  with  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  to  this  sooner  or  later  will  the  Chi- 
nese  government  be  driven.  As  it  is,  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  the  British  character  than  tlie 
mode  in  which  the  opium  trade  is  at  present  con- 
ducted. It  now  is  real  smuggling,  accompanied  by 
all  its  worst  features  of  violence,  and  must  frequently 
be  attended  with  bloodshed  and  sacrifice  of  life. 
All  the  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  China 
have  pledged  their  honour  against  any  further 
connection  with  it  under  present  circumstances. 

The  expediency  of  tlie   general  line  of  policy 
oilopted  by  Captain  Elliot  in  conducting  his  nego- 
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;  tiataona  has  been  much  criticised  in  this  cppntiy^ 
and  very  general  are  the  expressions  of  dissatis&ctira 
which  his  recent  measures  have  elicited.     I  ap- 
proach this  part  of  my  subject  with  some  reluctance; 
but  no  private  feelings  of  esteem  or  regard  shall 
prevent  me  from  giving  my  candid  opinion.    I 
firmly  believe  Captain  Elliot  to  be  as  zealous  and 
conscientious  a  public  officer    as  exists  in   Her 
Majesty's  service.     His  brother  officers,  who  have 
known  him  throughout  his  career  in  the  navy, 
I  believe  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  as  a  cap- 
tain of  a  frigate,  a  more  daring  and  gallant  officer 
.will  rarely  be  found,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
^at  in  his  public  acts  he  has  committed  sooEoe 
great  errors,  and  shown  a  want  of  firmness.     In  the 
commencement,  considering  the  very  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  I  cannot  but  thi^^ 
he  acted  with  spirit  and  prudence.     Many  blame 
him^for  forcing  his  way  to  Canton  when  he  6itt 
heard  of  the  restraint  placed  upon  British  8ubjeGt;% 
and  thus  placing  himself  in  the  power  of   t)be 
Chinese;  but  what  would  have  been  said  of  «hii|i 
liad  he  remained  in  safety  at  a  distance  dui:jiig 
that  period  of  danger  and  alarm  ?    All  the  letteis 
writtoi  firom  Canton  at  that  time  expresa  tb^ 
strongest  sense  of  their  obligations    to  Ci^itatii 
fiUiot  for  his  conduct,  and  their  determinat^i^L^ 
tapport  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  .  Ii^  tj^ 
neat  and  leading  point  of  surrendering  th^  ^PfflW 
todM  Chine9^  government,  I  cannot  but  thJisJ^^ 
^was  right.      We  were  a  handful  of  H'^ffT^fiigj^ai 
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foreigners  at  tke  mercy  of  a  despotic  astl  ai^tran* 
goyemment.  From  the  feeling  of  mul««l  exatpe* 
vsti<m  wliidi  existed  at  the  time,  a  eidlisioD  might 
hare  taken  plaee,  and  if  Mood  had  once  been  abed, 
a  general  massacre  of  foreigners  might  haTeensyod. 
Captain  Elliot,  npon  whom  the  entire  responsibifitjr 
devolred,  was  not  called  upon  to  risk  such  an 
akemadTe :  he  yielded  every  thing  lo  force  and 
compulsion,  thereby  casting  the  reqransibili^  firom 
him  to  the  Chinese  government,  which  thus  gained 
its  point  by  setting  all  international  law  at  defiance, 
I  forther  consider  Captain  Elliot's  conduct  lo  have 
been  wise  and  judicious  in  ordering  all  British 
sabjects  to  quit  Canton  as  soon  as  they  were 
restored  to  liberty,  and  setting  his  foce  against  any 
compromise  of  the  question  until  the  instructions 
of  his  own  government  had  been  received. 
-  It  is  in  the  vacillation  of  purpose  and  want  of 
any  fixed  plan  of  conduct,  which  Captain  Elliot 
has  displayed  in  his  recent  acts,  that  he  has  given 
just  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  more  easy  to  find 
fiiult  with  what  is  done  in  times  of  difficulty 
than  to  act  judiciously ;  but  still  nothing  can  be 
more  glaring  than  the  want  of  judgment  displayed 
in  attacking  the  Chinese  junks  and  fort  at  Cowloon, 
without  having  previously  made  up  his  mind  to 
carry  the  matter  through.  As  it  was,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  want  of  energy  displayed  was  attri- 
btited  to  fear,  and  encouraged  the  Chinese  to  lx>lder 
meteores ;  and  if  this  was  bad,  still  more  so  was  the 
prachdming  a  blockade  of  the  port  one  day,  merely 
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to  take  it  off  again  four  days  after.  Acts  snch  as 
these  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  lower  us 
still  further  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  who  already 
hold  us  low  enough ;  and  no  wonder,  for  in  all  our 
disputes  with  that  country  we  have  certainly  cut  a 
very  contemptible  appearance.  We  have  been 
bold  in  declarations,  but  weak  in  acts ;  and  this  it 
is  which  has  at  length  encouraged  the  generally 
cautious  Chinese  to  proceed  to  such  lengths.  Even 
in  his  last  act,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  mis- 
taken humanity,  which  prompted  Captain  Elliot  to 
interfere  and  prevent  Captain  Smith  from  sinking 
six  and  twenty,  instead  of  six,  of  Admiral  Kwan's 
squadron.  In  the  end  there  may  be  greater  loss 
of  life  caused  by  this  forbearance,  than  had  we  at 
once  given  them  such  a  lesson  as  would  have 
effectually  deterred  them  from  ever  again  trying 
their  strength  with  our  ships. 

There  now  remains  but  one  more  topic  for  me 
to  dispose  of,  but  that  is  the  most  important 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the  war  with  China, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  have  commenced  ?  I 
not  only  sincerely  hope,  but  confidently  expect, 
that  it  will  terminate  in  the  re^stablishment  of 
friendly  intercourse  on  a  basis  equally  secure  and 
honourable,  and  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  all  future  disputes.  The  period  of  time  within 
which  this  desirable  result  will  be  obtained,  in  a 
great  measure  depends  on  the  instructions  whidi 
have  been  sent  out  from  our  Government  on  the 
subject.     If  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Cap* 
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tain  Elliot's  first  despatches  in  September,  orders 
had  been  sent  at  once  to  India  for  the  fleet  to  pro* 
ceed  to  China  with  distinct  and  definite  demands 
of  reparation  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture, operations  on  a  proper  scale  might  have  com« 
menced  in  January,  and  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
question  might  have  been  expected ;  but  this  I  fear 
can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  by  the  last  ac- 
counts from  India  the  squadron  was  still  laying  at 
Bombay,  and  the  lamented  death  of  Admiral  Mait- 
land  will  probably  cause  still  further  delay.  Had 
the  ships  from  England,  destined  for  that  service, 
been  despatched  in  November,  two  mouths  subse- 
quent to  the  accounts  arriving,  they  might  also 
have  been  in  China  by  the  beginning  of  March ; 
but  as  it  is,  here  they  are  still  in  the  Channel,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  to  arrive  in  China  until  June. 
Thus  much  valuable  time  has  already  been  lost,  to 
the  great  and  manifest  injury  of  all  those  important 
interests  connected  with  the  China  trade. 

It  is,  however,  now  so  generally  understood,  that 
we  may  assume  it  is  the  intention  of  Government 
to  send  an  armament  to  China  to  demand  redress ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  following 
will  be  among  the  points  to  be  demanded. 

1.  Indemnity  for  the  value  of  the  opium  sur- 
rendered by  Captain  Elliot,  and  for  all  losses  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects  consequent  on  the  stop- 
[itge  of  trade. 

2.  Satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  Her 
Majesty  in  the  person  of  her  representative. 
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Thus  much  as  reparation  for  the  past :  now  as 
to  security  for  the  future.  The  first  and  fbreiiKMt 
point  for  the  mamtenance  of  a  good  understandingy 
and  the  prevention  of  future  quarrels,  is  free  access 
to  the  Imperial  Court,  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  residence  of  an  ambassador  at  Pekin.  This 
will  be  unpalatable  to  the  Chinese,  but  as  a  pre^ 
cedent  can  l}e  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Russian  mission,  which  has  for  a  long  time  resided 
there,  the  point  can  be  conceded  without  degrading 
the  government  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  country- 
men, which  we  should  on  no  account  do  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Let  this  point  be  gained,  and  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  opening  one  or  more  of  the  northern 
ports,  and  laying  down  a  defined  system  of  r^u- 
lations  for  our  future  intercourse,  would  be  the 
natural  consequence ;  and  this  may  be  sidd  to 
comprise  all  our  demands.  Many  people  are  dis<» 
posed  to  maintain,  that  some  insular  possession  on 
the  coast  of  China  is  desirable,  where  we  might 
carry  on  our  trade  under  the  protection  of  our 
own  flag.  I  confess,  that  in  my  mind  I  see  great 
and  serious  objections  to  such  a  measure.  Nothing 
would  tend  so  much  to  degrade  the  Imperial  Go^ 
vemment  before  their  own  people,  as  demanding 
such  a  concession ;  and  merely  looking  to  our  own 
interests,  any  thing  having  such  a  tendency  is 
most  seriously  to  be  deprecated.  Our  objecfc  in 
China  is  mere  commercial  intercourse,  not  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  and  I  cannot  help  fearing, 
that  if  we  once    planted   onr  flag    and    boilt  a 
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fort  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  circumstances 
would  compel  us  to  extend  our  limits,  and  our 
career  of  British  India  would  be  repeated  in  Cluna. 
We  wish  to  see  the  Chinese  peaceful  and  pros? 
peroua.     If  we  desired  it^  I  firmly  believe  diat 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  throw  the 
empire  into  anarchy  and  confusion.     Much  dis* 
content  exists,  and  the  present  dynasty  holds  its 
position  by  a  very  fragile  tenure.     In  my  opinion 
the  Chinese  are  too  clever  not  to  feel  this,  and  so 
soon  as  our  power  has  been  made  manifest  to  them, 
they  will  at  once  be  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  affairs,  which  must  so 
strongly  exhibit  their  own  weakness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.     Nothing  will,  however,  be  done  until 
they  have  received  a  severe  lesson.     Let  every  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  be  blown  up^ 
which  would  be  one  day's  work  for  an  efficient 
British  squadron,  such  as  I  hope  will  be  in  China 
by  March.     The  commissioner  Liu  it  appears  is 
very  frequently  residing  at  the  Bogue,  could  he  be 
made  a  prisoner  it  would  be  a  grand  point     Any 
how  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
Chinese  officer  of  rank,  who  should  be  then  con- 
veyed to  the  mouth  of  the   Peiho  in  a  steamer, 
and  there  sent  on  shore  with  a  full  statement  of 
our  demands,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  our  inten- 
tions addressed  to  the  emperor.     I  believe  that  wo 
should  find  him  ready  to  treat  with  us.     And  thus 
having  shown  our  power,  it  should  be  our  object 
to  manifest  our  forbeai*anco  aud  moderation,  which 
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could  no  longer  be  attributed  to  fear.     Should  the 
Imperial  Grovernment,  however,  not  be  sufficiently 
humbled  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  our  terms, 
then  a  rigid  coast  blockade,  including  the  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,  must  be 
resorted  to.     The  temporary  occupation  of  one  of 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  would 
serve  as  a  place  of  security  for  our  merchant  ships, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  considerable  trade 
would  there  be  carried  on  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.     It  is,   however,   needless  to  enter 
further  into  speculative  theories  as  to  the  result  of 
hostile  operations  against  China.      My  object  in 
laying  this  pamphlet  before  the  public  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  in  the  pending  hostilities^ 
justice  is  on  our  side.     I  am  net  actuated  by  any 
feelings  of  dislike  or  revenge  against  the  Chinese : 
far  from  it.    I  consider  the  government  has  always 
been  unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  treatment  of 
foreigners,  but  I  like  the  people,  and  feel  con- 
vinced, that  under  a  different  system,  such  as  I  hope 
soon  to  see,  the  most  friendly  feelings  will  exist 
between  us.    In  my  intercourse  with  China  I  have 
known  many  Chinese  intimately,  in  whose  inte* 
grity  and  honourable  feelings  I  would  place  as 
implicit  confidence  as  in  that  of  any  of  my  own 
countrymen.     The  jealous  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  prevented  much  social  inter- 
course between  us,   but  were  that  removed,    we 
should  then  see  the  more  amiable  features  of  the 
Chinese  character  in  its  natural  light. 
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I  will  conclude  this  pamphlet  by  narrating  an 
anecdote  concerning  a  Chinese  friend  of  mine, 
which  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  recent 
troublefly  and  which  is  so  highly  creditable  to  him<^ 
self  that  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  it. 
This  man  was  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
silk  merchant,  but  who  at  the  same  time  frequently 
dealt  in  opium.  In  1837  he  had  entered  into 
contracts  with  our  house  for  the  delivery  of  silk  in 
the  ensuing  year  at  a  fixed  price,  and  had  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  advance.  When 
the  troubles  began,  my  friend's  name  appeared  in 
the  governor's  black  list  as  one  of  the  leading 
opium  dealers,  and  a  large  reward  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  The  season  advanced,  and  we 
heard  nothing  of  him :  at  the  same  time  the  price 
of  silk  had  risen,  so  that  he  could  not  have  fulfilled 
his  contract  save  at  a  loss  of  full  fifteen  per  cent 
Under  these  circumstances  I  confess  we  felt  but 
little  hope  of  seeing  either  our  silk  or  our  money. 
One  night,  however,  in  December  1838,  at  the 
time  when  the  persecution  of  all  concerned  in 
opium  was  at  its  height,  a  Chinese  called  late  at 
night,  and  said  that  my  friend  was  in  Canton,  and 
wished  to  see  me.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him 
to  a  small  Chinese  shop,  where  I  found  him  dis- 
guised in  the  poorest  garments.  He  said  to  me, 
•*  I  have  come  to  Canton,  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 

to  fulfil  my  contracts  to  you  and  to  Messrs. . 

The  silk,  which  I  promised  you,  is  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  Chinese.     You  must  make  arrangements  to 
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pass  it  through  a  Hong  merchant  without  expoBiiig 
me,  for  if  seized  my  death  is  certain.  Should 
my  silk  not  prove  equal  to  the  quality  I  promised, 
my  friend  has  more;  you  may  select  what  you 
please,  and  I  will  pay  the  difference  in  value."  I 
confess  I  was  much  affected  at  this  truly  honour- 
able conduct,  and  ui^ed  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  his  secure 
place  of  concealment,  which  was  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince. The  next  day,  however,  I  saw  the  Chinese 
to  whom  he  referred  me,  and  received  from  him 
every  bale  of  silk  for  which  we  had  contracted, 
and  which  on  examination  proved  of  the  very  best 
quality.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  friend  es- 
caped from  the  clutches  of  the  Chinese  inquisition, 
and  was  in  perfect  safety  when  I  last  heard  of  him. 
Such  a  trait  of  character  confers  honour  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  his  country ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  many  such  men  are  to  be  found  in 
China.  Let  us  once  have  a  free  and  liberal  inter- 
course established,  and  great  will  be  the  advan^ 
tages  to  both  nations. 
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SIR  GEORGE  STAUNTON. 

R, — I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not  rise 
th  any  intention  of  answering  the  legal  argu- 
SQts  of  the  Honourable  and  learned  Member^ 
ir  W.  FoUet),  who  has  just  sat  down;  I  am 
nscious  that  this  task  will  be  far  more  ably  per- 
med by  others.     But  the  very  peculiar  relation 

which  I  stand  to  the  subject  of  this  night*s 
bate,  from  having  resided  many  years  in  China, 
d  having  held  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  offi- 
I  in  that  country,  make  me  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
»m  which  I  ought  not  to  shrink,  to  endeavour 

take  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting  the 
m  I  take  of  the  whole  question,  to  the  con- 
leration  of  the  House.  I  am  besides,  particu- 
ly  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  very  flattering 
Qsion  which  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  who 
3  opened  the  debate,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
ike  to  certain  resolutions,  which  I  proposed  in 


the  House  some  years  ago.  All  I  feel  called  upon 
at  present  to  say  respecting  those  resolutions  is, 
that  after  the  fullest  consideration^  I  still  entirely 
adhere  to  the  opinions  I  then  expressed,  and  in 
fact  to  every  word  they  contain.  (Hear.)  I  am  very 
sensible  that  I  rise  upon  this  occasion  under  many 
disadvantages.  The  complexity  and  diflBiculty  of 
this  subject  might  well  embarrass  a  much  more 
practised  debater :  but  I  feel  confident,  that  I  shall 
receive  from  the  House  on  this  occasion  that  indul- 
gence^ and  liberal  allowance,  which  it  is  always 
disposed  to  show  to  Members,  who  rise  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  I  am 
placed. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  general  subject,  how- 
ever, I  must  request  permission  to  allude  to  some- 
thing like  a  personal  allegation  against  myself, 
which  I  find  in  page  340  of  the  volume  of  papers 
on  China,  now  in  the  hands  of  Members.  It  is 
there  particularly  noticed  by  Her  Majesty^s  Soper- 
intendant,  that  the  progress  of  a  certain  Bill,  en- 
titled the  China  Courts  Bill,  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  House  by  my  Noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  mainly  arrested  by 
my  objections ;  and  that  a  Chinese  named  Howqoa, 
to  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  explain  my 
amendment,  was  unable  even  to  comprehend  it.  I 
must  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  any  person  who 
may  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
person,  from  the  papers  before  the  House,  will  find 


that  although  a  highly  respectable  Hong  Mer- 
chant, he  has  ever  been^  from  his  position,  nna- 
▼oidably  the  passive  instrument  of  the  oppressive 
acts  of  the  Government  of  China  towards  foreigners. 
His  testimony  therefore  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
is  of  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  almost 
a  presumptive  condemnation  of  it.  I  did  not 
however,  oppose  the  Bill.  I  only  desired  that  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Court  of  Justice  within 
the  Chinese  territories,  should  be  made  contingent 
on  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
guarantee  to  it  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  exposing  the 
sacred  forms  of  British  justice  to  the  danger  of 
being  perverted  into  a  submissive  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  the  oppressive  and  unjust  edicts 
of  the  Chinese  authorities.  I  could  not  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Court  with  powers  to  har- 
rass  and  condemn,  but  none  to  protect  or  acquit. 

In  now  proceeding  to  consider  the  specific 
motion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  I  must 
aay  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  its  extraordinary  omissions.  It  entirely 
omits  all  notice  of  that  great  question  which  at  this 
moment  so  much  interests  and  agitates  the  country ; 
namely,  *^  Is  the  contest  in  which  we  appear  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  a  just  and  necessary  war,  or  an  act  of  crut*l 
and  iniquitous  aggression  ?"  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cer- 
tainly caimot  confine  myself  to  the  narrow  view 
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of  this  subject,  to  which  this  specific  motion  is 
limited. 

It  was  announced  to  the  House  by  the  Noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  that  the  large  armament  which  is  now 
notoriously  fitting  out  in  India  against  China,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  Government 
reparation  for  the  injuries  and  insults  sustained  by 
British  subjects,  and  indemnity  for  their  losses; 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  our  trade 
in  China  on  a  satisfactory  and  secure  footing.  I  con- 
fess, therefore,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, now  that  a  sort  of  field  day  is  appointed  for 
the  discussion  of  our  relations  wdth  China,  that 
this  most  important  part  of  the  subject  should  be 
wholly  overlooked.  (Hear,  hear).   I  must  say  how- 
ever, that  I  feel  rejoiced  at  this   omission, — ^for 
when  I  see  the  public  journals  which  are  supposed 
to  coincide  in  political   opinion  with  the  Honour- 
able Gentlemen  opposite,  teeming  day  by  day  with 
language  of  the  most  violent  nature,  denouncing 
the  war  about  to  be  undertaken  against  China,  as 
most  atrocious,  unjust,  and  dishonourable  to  their 
country,  and  described  by  every  epithet  that  is 
disgraceful,  I  must  say  that  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
there  is  no  party  or  even  individual  in  this  House 
prepared  to  rise  and  sanction  such  opinions.  (Hear, 
hear).     Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  although 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  about  to  engage  with  China  is  per- 


fectly  just,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  not  less 
politic,  I  do  say,  that  I  rejoice  to  see  that  it  has 
received  this  night  the  tacit  approbation,  at  least, 
of  the  House.  (Hear,  hear^.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  share  in  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  many  persons  respecting  the  imme- 
diate accomplishment  of  the  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion against  China.  I  am  fnlly  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  many  difficulties — ^for  it  proving  a 
serious  and  protracted  struggle ;  and  I  am  therefore 
the  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  members  of  this 
House  who  consider  the  war  in  which  we  are 
about  to  engage,  unjust  and  impolitic,  to  interpose 
their  protest  against  it,  which  is  still  in  time  to 
prevent  it  being  carried  into  effect,  as  a  fast  sailing 
vessel  might  yet  stop  the  war  and  prevent  its  con- 
sequences. (Hear,  hear).  I  must  here  guard  my- 
self from  it  being  supposed  that  I  am  advocating 
measures  which  I  had  myself  suggested.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty*s  Government  on  China  politics.  (Hear). 
I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued,  beyond  what  has  been 
publicly  announced  to  the  House,  or  reported  in 
the  newspapers — my  approbation  is  therefore 
limited  to  the  general  principles  laid  down,  and 
I  reserve  to  myself  freely  to  express  my  judg- 
ment upon  the  details,  whenever  they  come  l>efore 
the  public.     It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  1  can 


bring  myself  to  assent  to  any  war,  and  certainly 
not  less  so,  when  it  is  a  war  against  a  people 
amongst  whom  I  have  long  resided,  and  for  whose 
fate  I  really  feel  a  strong  interest. 

In  all  the  negotiations  in  which  I  have  officially 
been  engaged  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  I  always 
acted  upon  the  principle,  that  whatever  opinions 
we  might  form  of  the  vexatious  or  embarrassing 
character  of  the  laws  of  that  country,  we  had  no 
right  dh-ecUy  to  impugn  or  oppose  them.  (Hear). 
In  my  public  character,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  re- 
monstrate against  all  such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions as  were  found  vexatious  and  injurious  to 
British  interests  and  commerce,^  and  to  represent 
them,  (what  they  really  were,) '  prejudicial  to  the 
real  interests  of  both  countries ;  but  no  expression 
of  intimidation  was  ever  resorted  to  except  this, — 
that  if  such  oppressive  regulations  were  persisted 
in,  the  trade  must  be  abandoned.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Lord  Napier*8 
mission.  A  very  strong  feeling  existed  in  the  Britifib 
community  in  China,  and  with  many  persons  in  this 
country,  that  hostile  steps  should  have  been  then 
taken,  to  vindicate  British  honour  and  interests ;  bat 
I  felt  it  a  duty  to  enter  my  decided  protest  against 
any  war  being  entered  into  on  that  account. 
Although  I  most  sincerely  sympathized  in  the  la- 
mented fate  of  that  noble  and  gallant  officer,  I  felt 
that  the  unfortunate  omission  to  take  any  pre* 
vious   steps  in   order   to    secure   his  Lordship's 


recsognition  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  the 
fatal  error  he  committed  himself,  in  violating,  by 
his  very  first  act,  the  well-known  Chinese  law, 
that  passports  are  required  by  all  foreigners  pro- 
ceeding from  Macao  to  Canton,  placed  us  so  en* 
tirely  in  the  wrong,  that  no  case  could  fairly  be 
made  out;  and  that  the  wisest  course  was,  to 
bury  the  errors  that  had  been  committed  on  both 
sides  in  oblivion. 

The  result  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy ;  for  under  the  able  administration  of  this 
noble  Lord*s  distinguished  and  talented  successor, 
Mr,  Davis,  the  trade  was  soon  restored  to  its  ordi- 
nary state  of  prosperity  ;  and  this  state  continued 
uninterrupted  (as  fully  shown  in  the  papers  before 
the  House)  for  about  two  years  (hear).  Captain 
Elliot  then  succeeded  as  Superintendent, — and  cer- 
tainly at  a  very  unfortunate  period ;  for  it  was  just 
the  time  when  the  Chinese  government  began  to 
take  more  decisive  and  vigilant  measures  than  they 
had  ever  adopted  before,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
opium  trade.  The  conduct  of  British  subjects  in 
respect  to  that  traffic,  has,  by  many  excellent  and 
amiable  persons,  been  considered  such  a  provoca- 
tion to  the  Chinese  Government,  as  to  deprive  us, 
as  a  nation,  of  any  right  to  resent  any  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  however 
unjust  and  atrocious.  With  respect  to  the  immo- 
rality and  impolicy  of  this  opium  traffic,  I  believe 
I  may  say  I  yield  to  no  Member  of  the  House  in 
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detestation  of  it,  and  in  anxiety  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  eflFectually  putting  it  down  alto- 
gether. In  accordance  with  this  opinion  and  de- 
sire, I  have  oflFered  to  second  the  proposed  motion 
on  the  subject,  of  my  Noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool,  whenever  he  brings  it  forward. 
But,  although  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject^ — 
although  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1 832,  that  it  was  **  inex- 
pedient to  relinquish  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  opium  in  India,  for  the  supply  of  the 
market  of  China," — although  I  trace  from  that 
resolution  all  the  evils  and  enormities  which  have 
occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  opium  traffic, 
down  to  the  present  crisis  of  the  total  interruption 
of  all  trade  and  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  China, — ^I  feel  it  would  be  the  height  of  injus- 
tice if  I  were  rashly  to  condemn  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  not  adopting  my  principles,  and  for 
not  at  once  setting  at  defiance  a  recorded  resolu* 
tion  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1832,  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  confirmed  by  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  country !  Be  it  remembered  also,  that 
this  resolution  was  not  come  to  in  ignorance ;  but 
deliberately,  and  with  substantially  the  same  in- 
formation on  evidence  respecting  the  character 
and  probable  consequences  of  the  opium  traffic, 
that  we  now  possess.  Captain  Sheppard  informed 
the  Committee  of  the  probability  of  its  leading 
to  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese ; 
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and  that  they  might  very  naturally  say,  **  If  you 
persist  in  poisoning  our  people  with  your  opium, 
you  shall  have  no  more  tea/*  Not  only  did  the 
House  and  the  country  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  that 
evidence  in  ^832, — but  now,  in  1840,  with  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  opium  trade,  in  glaring  relief  before  our 
eyes,  my  Noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
has  found  it  expedient  to  postpone  his  motion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Opium  trade,  from  a  doubt 
whether  the  House  is  even  yet  fully  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  do  it  justice ! 

But  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the 
question  between  us  and  the  Chinese,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  immo- 
rality or  the  impolicy  of  the  trade ;  but  simply  de* 
pends  on  the  question  how  far  a  breach  has  been 
committed  of  international  rights  and  international 
law.  Though  the  Chinese  are  no  parties  to  the 
specific  usages  of  international  law  amongst 
European  nations,  they  cannot  but  be  bound 
by  that  law  of  nations,  which  is  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  common-sense.  At 
first,  when  the  laws  against  the  importation  of 
opium  into  China  were  in  a  state,  as  it  were,  of 
abeyance, — when  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  it  one  day,  and  then  the  next  lent 
the  use  of  his  own  boats,  carrying  his  own  flag, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  opium  to  Canton, 
— I  presume  few  persons  will  blame  the  importer 
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of  opium  very  severely  for  not  respecting  laws 
which  were  so  little  respected  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  themselves.  But  most  undoubtedly  the 
Government  of  China  had  a  full  right  to  discon- 
tinue this  course  of  connivance,  and  ta  insist  on 
their  laws  being  really  executed.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  what  those  laws  actually  were. 
The  law,  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  foreigners, 
was  this : — they  were  to  suflFer  death  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  in  all  other  cases  they  were  to  be  sent 
away  for  punishment  in  their  own  country.  This 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  native  tribunals 
being,  according  to  Chinese  policy,  inaccessible  to 
foreigners.  It  was  so  obviously  unjust  to  try  fo- 
reigners at  tribunals,  to  which  they  had  no  access^ 
and  where  they  could  not  be  heard  in  their  defence, 
that  even  the  Chinese,  except  in  the  extreme  case 
of  homicide,  did  not  propose  it.  In  all  other  cases, 
both  the  law  and  the  usage,  from  the  earliest  time, 
down  to  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
Lin,  decided  that  all  offences,  or  supposed  offences 
of  foreigners,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  visited 
on  the  Hong  Merchants,  who  had  undertaken  to 
become  their  sureties ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  fo- 
reigners generally,  by  the  suspension  of  their  trade; 
and  the  ultima  ratio  was,  to  expel  altogether  from 
China  those  to  whom  offence  was  imputed.  With 
respect  to  property,  the  laws  respecting  smuggling, 
which  subjected  it  to  confiscation,  applied  at  first 
only  to  property  on  shore ;  but  by  a  new  law,  I 
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think  in  1837,  it  was  extended  to  ships  which 
had  entered  the  port :  but  there  was  absolutely 
no  law  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  goods, 
under  any  circumstances,  outside  the  port.  The 
opium  lying  in  the  receiving  ships  at  Lintin, 
was  no  more  liable  to  confiscation  by  any  ex- 
isting fiscal  law  of  the  Chinese,  than  if  it  had 
been  lying  in  the  river  Thames.  This,  then,  was 
the  state  of  the  law  when  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner lin  arrived  at  Canton,  bringing  with 
him  a  new  law  of  a  most  severe  and  sanguinary 
nature,  denouncing  death  against  any  foreigner  be- 
longing to  any  ship  in  which  opium  was  foimd, 
and  confiscating  such  opium  under  all  circum- 
stances; and  a  bond  was  even  to  be  required 
from  the  foreign  merchant,  that  he  willingly  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  law  of  such  extraordinary 
severity.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
trade  at  all,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  could  be 
safely  or  honourably  carried  on  under  the  terrors  of 
such  a  law,  administered  without  the  possibility  of 
a  fiur  trial  or  defence.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  beUeve  that  there  can  be  two  opinions  upon  the 
flagrant  injustice,  the  extreme  atrocity,  of  the  at- 
tempt to  punish,  under  this  new  and  extraordinary 
law,  those  who  had  arrived  in  Chhia,  and  had  en- 
trusted their  persons  or  property  within  the  grasp 
and  power  of  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of  placing 
faith  in  the  old  laws  of  the  country.  There  was 
no  law  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Lin, 
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by  which  the  hair  of  the  head  of  any  foreigner  could 
have  been  touched  for  smuggling,  however  clearly 
proved:  expulsion  from  China  was  the  only  re- 
medy which  the  Chinese  laws  had  provided.  In- 
stead of  which,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  to 
use  the  emphatic  and  significant  words  of  Mr. 
King,  the  American  merchant,  proceeded  against 
the  British  community,  consisting  of  200  persons, 
out  of  which  sixteen  only  had  been  actually  de- 
nounced as  engaged  in  the  Opium  trade,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  "  reduce  a  refractory  vil- 
lage ! ''  I  can  only  add  to  this,  that  I  presume  if 
the  opium  had  not  been  surrendered,  and  the  crisis 
had  terminated  with  a  general  massacre,  Mr.  King 
might,  perhaps,  have  described  the  result  with 
equal  coolness,  and  have  said  that  the  Com- 
missioner only  treated  the  British  factory,  as  the 
Chinese  are  accustomed  to  do  a  refractory  fortress 
— that  he  had  only  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword ! 
I  need,  I  think,  say  no  more  in  confirmation  of 
the  necessity  of  our  demanding  reparation  for  the 
outrages  that  have  been  committed,  and  for  resorts 
ing  to  hostilities  in  case  that  reparation  is  refused. 
Let  it  finally  be  recollected  that  our  high  position 
throughout  the  whole  eastern  world  is  mainly 
founded  on  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion.  If 
we  submit  to  such  outrage  and  commercial  degra- 
dation in  China,  without  any  attempt  at  vindication, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  oonsequences 
will  be  visited  on  our  great  empire  in  India,  and 
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our  political  ascendancy  there  will  be  fatally  un- 
dermined.    (Hear,  hear,  hear). 

The  course  which  I  hope  and  believe  Her  Ma- 
jesty^s  Government  are  about  to  take,  is  to  make 
rational  proposals  to  China — such  proposals  as 
China  may  accept  without  national  dishonour  or 
disgrace.  But  considering  the  character  of  its 
government,  and  all  the  events  that  have  already 
taken  place^  no  man  can  doubt  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  and  supporting  such  propositions 
with  a  competent  physical  force  (hear).  The  ar- 
mament destined  for  this  service  has  been  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  support  the  trade  in  opium.  On  the 
contrary,  I  call  on  all  those  who  would  wish  to  see 
that  detestable  traffic  really  and  effectually  put 
down,  to  support  a  measure  by  which  alone,  I  am 
convinced,  such  a  wished-for  consummation  can 
ever  be  accomplished.  Without  a  national  treaty 
between  the  Governments  of  England  and  China, 
such  as  this  armament  may  be  hoped  to  lead  to, 
and  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  other- 
wise, providing  a  plan  of  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween them  for  this  end,  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
this  detestable  opium  traffic  must,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  not  only  flourish,  but  become  every  day 
more  and  more  piratical  and  buccaneering  in  its 
character. 

To  come,  however,   more   immediately  to   the 
specific  terms  of  the  motion  of  the  Right  Hon. 
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Baronet,  its  object  seems  to  be  to  show  that  some 
policy  diflFerent  from  that  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
China ;  but  I  confess  myself  absolutely  unable  to 
guess,  from  the  terms  of  the  motion,  what  that 
policy  ought  to  have  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the 
motion  had  in  distinct  terms  stated  that  the  opium 
trade  ought  to  have  been  put  down  at  all  hazards, 
I  should  have  understood  its  meaning.  Even  then, 
it  might  have  been  retorted  that  it  is  easy  to  make 
this  discovery  now.  It  is  easy  to  be  "  wise  after 
the  event;"  but  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  is  not 
even  wise  after  the  event,  he  is  not  even  now  pre- 
pared to  tell  the  Government  what  they  ought  to 
have  done.  (Hear.)  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  I  have  an  opinion,  a  decided  opi- 
nion, as  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  I  think 
the  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  for  the  supply  of 
the  Chinese  market  ought  gradually  to  have  been 
discontinued,  and  the  trade  proportionately  dis- 
couraged. I  think  a  better  system  might  have 
been  introduced  gradually  ;  that  the  best  lands  in 
India  might  be  safely  devoted  to  produce  beneficial 
to  man,  instead  of  that  which  exercises  the  most 
baneful  influence,  and  tempts  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion. I  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Captain  Elliot,  even  before  the  late  crisis,  that 
'^  It  cannot  be  good  that  the  conduct  of  a  great 
trade  should  be  so  dependant  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  a  vast  prohibited  traffic  in  an  article 
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of  vicious  luxury^  high  in  price,  aud  liable  to  fre- 
quent and  prodigious  fluctuation/' 

I  think  with  him  that,  ''The  fact,  that  such  an 
article  should  have  grown  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  our  import  trade,  is  of  itself  a 
source  of  painful  reflection/*  And  I  think,  lastly, 
that "  There  are  many  cogent  reasons  for  regretting 
the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  income  is  dependant 
on  such  a  source  of  revenue."  But  the  question 
it  must  be  confessed  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  the  utmost  injustice  to  visit 
upon  Her  Majesty *s  present  Ministers  the  conse- 
quences of  a  system  which  Parliament  has  long 
sanctioned,  and  which,  even  now,  it  is  by  no  means 
sure,  that  it  is  prepared  to  abandon.  I  therefore 
cannot  in  any  maimer  ascribe  to  the  orders,  or 
the  omission  to  give  orders,  of  my  noble  friend  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  unhappy  events 
that  have  lately  taken  place  in  China.  He  would 
not  have  been  justified,  under  present  circum- 
stances, in  having  recourse  upon  his  own  authority, 
or  that  of  the  Government,  to  the  only  sure  remedy, 
the  putthig  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  power, 
or  at  least  attempting  to  do  so,  three-fifths  of  the 
actual  China  trade.  It  by  no  means  follows  also 
that  these  measures  would  have  been  safe  and  prac- 
ticable in  1837,  however  safe  aud  politic  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  trade  in  1832.  Besides  which, 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture,  the 
me^asures  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Li)i,  were 
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so  totally   unprecedented  in  the  history   of  our 
Chinese  commerce  during  the  two  hundred  years 
that  it  had  existed, — ^so  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
prudence  of  the  Chinese, — that  not  only  my  noble 
friend,  but  even  persons  the  longest  resident  and 
best  versed  in  Chinese  affairs,  might  well  be  excused 
for  not  anticipating  them.     The  memorandum  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  alluded  to,  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  in  it  which  confirms  the 
high  character  and  reputation  for  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  Duke.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  what  were  his 
orders  to  Lord  Napier  ? — why,  that  he  should  pay 
more  attention  than  he  had  done  to  the  orders  which 
he  had  already  received  from  my  Noble  Friend.   So 
far  as  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
concerned,  they  were  a  cot{firmation  of  the  general 
purport  of  those  which  had  been  previously  issued 
by  his  predecessor.     Much  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  want  of  powers  in  the  Superintendant. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  when  Captain  Elliot,  in 
his  dispatch  of  the  6th  of  April   (p.  385)  deli- 
berately examines  the  question  whether  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  have  interfered  to  send  away  the 
opium  ships  from  Lintin,  he  assigns  five  reasons  why 
he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  do  so,  but  never 
insinuates    (which    would    have  been    the  most 
conclusive  reason  for  not  interfering)  that  he  had 
not  the  power  to  do  so.     I  certainly  said  in  this 
House  some  days  ago,  that  if  he  had  adopted  this 
step  in  January,  instead  of  waiting  till  Septem- 
ber, the  late  catastrophe  would,  for  a  time  at  least, 
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have  been  averted^  and  I  say  so  again ;  but,  speak- 
ing as  I  now  ^o^  after  the  events  I  assume  no 
merit  at  all  for  this  discovery,  nor  do  I  hastily  con- 
demn Captain  Elliot  for  not  having  made  it. 

I  r^ret  to  see  that  in  a  pamphlet  jnst  pub- 
lished, and  which  I  see  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
I  am  described  as  in  some  measure  the  accuser  of 
Captain  Elliot.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  who  have  so  often  been  engaged  in  transactions 
and  negotiations  similar  in  many  respects  to  h  is 
own,  not  cordially  to  sympathise  with  him  under 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  my  opinion 
he  displayed  great  gallantry,  and  a  uniform  anxiety 
to  do  his  best  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his 
country.  (Hear.)  Many  of  his  acts,  which  have  been 
charged  with  vacillation,  may  have  arisen  from  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  meet  opposite  exigencies.  I 
have  been  asked  by  this  writer  what  I  would  have 
said  if  I  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Lin,  and  directed  to  '*  tremble  and  obey." 
I  must  beg  to  tell  him  and  the  House  what  I  did 
do  when  I  was  in  Pekin  with  Lord  Amherst,  and 
under  somewhat  similar  cinninistances.  When 
threatened  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's  Imperial  Master  himself,  because  I  re- 
fnsed  to  advise  my  noble  colleague  to  perform 
the  Chinese  ceremony,  I  neither  trembled  nor 
obeyed;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  that  em- 
bassy was  not  only  allowed  to  return  with  perfect 
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safety,  but  traversed  the  whole  Chinese  Empire 
afterwards  with  greater  convenience  and  equal 
honours  to  the  preceding  embassy  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney.  Entertaining  these  feelings  respecting 
Captain  Elliot,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
without  pledging  myself  to  approve  all  his  acts, 
were  a  motion  made  for  his  recall,  I  should  de- 
cidedly oppose  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  approving 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  proposed  expedition 
to  China;  believing  that  the  opium  trade  could 
not  under  existing  circumstances  have  been  put 
down  by  any  instructions  from  the  Government ; 
and  convinced  that  the  actual  rupture  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China  is  in  no  degree  owing  to  want  of 
precaution  or  foresight  in  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers,  I  shall  give  my  decided  negative  to  the 
motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  (Hear,  hear.) 


APPENDIX. 

Rnoimiions  moved  hy  Sir  G,  Staunton,  13M  ofJune^  1833. 

1^ — That  the  British  intercourse  with  China  is  the  source  from 
whence  this  country  is  exclusirely  supplied  witli  tea,  an  article  in 
soch  universal  use  as  to  he  nearly  equivalent  to  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  through  the  consumption  of  which  a  revenue  of  hetween 
three  and  four  millions  sterling  is  annually  raised  with  greater 
facility  and  certainty,  and  with  less  pressure  on  the  people,  than 
ID  the  case  of  any  other  tax  of  equal  amount ;  and  that  this  trade 
moreover  employs  a  very  considerable  extent  of  British  shipping, 
m  the  medium  of  the  export  of  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  in  India,  to  the 
amount,  in  annual  value,  of  some  millions  sterling,  besides  aflbrd- 
ing  a  certain  and  convenient  channel  for  the  remittance  to  Europe 
of  that  portion  of  the  Indian  revenues  required  to  meet  the  home 
cbarges  in  this  country. 

2^That  this  branch  of  British  commerce  being  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  even  while  it  continues, 
as  at  present,  confined  to  a  single  port,  and  that  port  one  of  the 
least  advantageous  in  the  Chinese  dominions,  either  for  the  export 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  China,  or  the  dispersion  amongst 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  chief  manufactures  and  productions 
of  Eim)pe,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  vast  field  which  would  be 
opened  to  the  enter])n8e  and  the  industry  of  the  manufacturing 
and  producing  classes  in  this  countr}',  if  such  an  improved  under- 
standing could  be  effected  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  China,  as  might  lead  to  a  free  and  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse of  British  subjects  with  the  ingenious  and  industrious 
population  of  an  empire  cxceetling,  in  respect  to  niimbors,  extent, 
and  natural  resources,  the  aggregate  amount  of  nil  the  nations  of 
civilized  Etux>pe. 

3. — ^That  the  peculiar  jealousy  of  foreign  intercourse  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  governments  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Ganges 
having  been  fully  exemplified  by  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners, 
tlie  Dutch  only  cxccptiHJ,  from  the  ports  of  Japan,  and  without 
any  exception  from  several  of  the  ports  of  China  to  which  for- 
merly they  were  freely  admitted,  and  by  the  obstructions  which 
have  been  found  insurmountable  to  any  extonsive  beneficial 
inten-ourse  witli  Cochin  China  and  the  other  minor  states,  and 
being  partially  mitigated  in  the  single  instance  only  (»f  the  port  of 
Canton,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  legislative  measures, 
in  any  manner  affecting  a  branch  of  British  commerce  at  once  so 
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valuable  and  so  capable  of  improvemenl,  and  yet  so  precarious, 
should  be  founded  on  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  place  it  in  its 
present  position. 

4. — That,  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  in- 
ternational treaties,  and  placed  under  the  recognized  protectioD 
of  a  public  minister  at  the  capital,  and  an  acknowledged  consul 
at  the  port  of  trade,  as  is  customary  in  other  civilized  states,  it  is 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  Chinese  local 
authorities,  and  is  by  those  authorities  subjected  to  many  very 
severe  and  vexatious  burthens,  and  to  various  personal  restrictioDS 
and  privations  of  the  most  galling  and  oppressive  nature. 

5. — ^That  these  evib,  in  the  second  place,  are  wholly  attribut- 
able to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Chinese  government,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  proper  spirit  and  firmness  in  the  agents  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  have,  upon  various  occasions,  opposed 
the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of  the  local  government  with 
considerable  success,  and  in  a  manner  which  individuals,  pursuing 
their  separate  interests,  and  unconnected  by  any  bond  of  union, 
never  could  have  attempted ;  and  have  thus  repeatedly  secured, 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  foreign  trade,  privileges  of  the 
most  essential  importance,  and  averted  from  it  evils  of  the  most 
serious  description,  solely  through  the  influence  derived  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  commercial  dealings. 

6. — That  this  influence  beine^  the  sole  existing  check  now  in 
operation  for  the  control  and  counteraction  of  the  corrupt  local 
administrators  of  the  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  despotic  Govern- 
ment of  China,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  of  our 
valuable  commerce  with  that  country,  that  whenever  any  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  British  commercial  system,  having  the  effect 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  influence,  an  equal  or  greater  instrument 
of  protection  be  at  the  same  time  created  and  substituted  for  it, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  national  treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
without  which  previous  sanction  any  attempt  to  appoint  national 
functionaries  at  Canton  for  the  protection  of  trade,  would,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with  China,  not  only  prove  of  little 
advantage  to  the  subject,  but  be  liable,  in  a  serious  degree,  to 
compromise  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown, 

7. — ^That  notwithstanding  the  failure,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
complimentarv  Embassies  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  however  other- 
wise beneficial  they  may  have  been  in  raising,  and  procuring  the 
due  recognition  of,  the  national  character,  the  evidence  of  the 
treaties  which  have  been  repeatedly  negotiated  by  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment with  that  of  Russia,  through  the  medium  of  Commis- 
sioners duly  appointed  on  both  sides,  not  only  for  the  adjtistment 
of  boundaries,  out  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  prove  that  there  is 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  an  arrangement. 
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8. — That  in  ihe  event  of  such  expectations  not  being  realized, 
and  it  proving  impracticable  to  replace  the  influence  of  the  East 
India  Company's  authorities,  by  any  system  of  national  protection 
directly  emanating  from  the  crown,  it  mil  then  be  expedient 
(chough  only  in  the  last  resort)  to  withdraw  the  British  commerce 
altogether  from  the  control  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  to 
establish  it  in  some  insular  position  on  the  Chinese  coast,  where  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  carried  on,  beyond  the  reach  of  acts  of  op- 
pression and  molestation,  to  which  an  unresisting  submission  would 
oe  equally  prejudicial  to  the  national  honour  and  the  national 
interests  of  tnis  country. 

9.— That,  lastly,  the  slate  of  the  trade  under  the  operation  of  the 
Chinese  laws  in  respect  to  homicides  committed  by  foreigners  in 
that  country,  calls  for  the  early  interposition  of  the  legislature, 
those  laws  being  practically  so  unjust  and  intolerable,  that  they 
have  in  no  instance,  for  the  last  forty-nine  years,  been  submitted 
to  by  British  subjects ;  sreat  loss  and  injury  to  their  commercial 
interests  accruing  from  the  suspension  of  the  trade  in  consequence 
of  such  resistance,  and  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  innocent  escaping 
with  impunity;  and  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  put  an  end  to 
this  anomalous  state  of  the  law,  by  the  creation  of  a  British  naval 
tribunal  on  the  spot,  with  competent  authority  for  the  trial  and 
panishmcnt  of  such  oflfences. 


AmendfHent  on  China  Courts  Bill,  moved  28/A  July^  1 838. 

Sir  George  Staunton, — On  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  China  Courts  Bill,  to  move  the  following  Resolutions  by 
way  of  Amendment : — 

That  it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  any  Bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  within  the  Chinese 
territories,  until  satisfactory  evidence  shall  have  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  the  Court  of  Pekin  has  signified  its 
conM'nt. 

That  any  attempt  to  establish  such  Courts)  by  the  connivance, 
or  even  formal  consent  of  the  Local  Authorities,  would  inevitably 
k^  to  the  most  embarrassing  discussions  respecting  the  inde- 
l>endence  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Courts  ;  and  that  it  appears 
from  the  papers  laid  before  this  Hous<*,  that  **  on  the  first  occasion 
of  discussion  in  Canton,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  no  alternative 
will  remain  but  the  most  revolting  submission,  or  removal  from 
the  port." 

That  Britiith  Courts  of  Civil  Jurisdiction  in  China,  unless  dis- 
tinctly recognise<l  by  the  Chinese  AuthoriticH,  would  be,  in  an 
especial  manner,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  British  subjects 
trading  in  that  countr}' ;  as  they  would  be  thereby  liable  to  be 
harrasiMHl   by  the  most   vexatious  prosecutions  on   the  part  of 
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Chinese  plaintiffs,  while  they  would  be  wholly  without  hope  of 
redress  against  Chinese  defendants. 

That,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  dis- 
putes in  China  in  cases  of  homicides  committed  by  British  sub- 
jects, it  is  expedient  that  the  British  Superintendent  should  be 
empowered  to  summon  a  Special  Court,  to  sit,  in  each  case,  on 
board  of  some  British  vessel  in  the  port  of  Canton,  or  its  vicinity, 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  offences. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  on  consideration  of  the  Papers  relating  to  China,  pre- 
sented to  this  House  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  in- 
terruption in  our  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  that 
country,  and  the  hostilities  which  have  since  taken  place,  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  precaution 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Advisers,  in  respect  to  our 
relations  with  China,  and  especially  to  their  neglect  to  furnish 
the  Superintendent  at  Canton  with  powers  and  instructions  cal- 
culated to  provide  against  the  growing  evils  connected  with  the 
contraband  traffic  in  Opium,  and  adapted  to  the  novel  and  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  the  Superintendent  was  placed." — (Sir 
James  Graham,) 
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Dear  Sir, 

R  very  frank  way  in  which  you  have  often 
mitted  and  invited  me  to  compare  opinions 
h  you  on  passing  afiairs,  induces  me  to  lay 
ore  yoU|  in  this  form,  my  view  of  the  opium 
is. 

n  doing  this,  I  will  not  go  back  beyond  the 
le  of  1836,  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  to 
et  you  in  China.  I  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
ection  of  my  mercantile  affairs  (after  an  absence 
nearly  four  years)  when  the  position  and 
^pects  of  the  opium  trade  forced  themselves 
on  me.  Happily,  the  wise  and  Christian  guar- 
uistiip  under  which  I  first  visited  the  East,  when 
^ere  boy,  had  supplied  the  place  of  unformed 
iQciple,  and  kept  me  aloof  from  the  seductive 
^c.  Distance  from  the  scene  of  the  commerce 
-from  the  vortex  of  its  gains,  and  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  temperance  movements  of  the  West, 
had  now  given  me  clearer  views  of  the  subject 
I  proceeded  to  collect  information,  and  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  it.  In  doing  this,  I  was 
much  aided  by  the  valuable  documents.  State 
papers,  &c.,  first  published  in  the  '*  Chinese  Repo- 
sitory "  for  1837,  and  afterward  collected  with  ad- 
ditional tables,  under  our  own  auspices,  and  for 
the  especial  use  of  your  Government*  With  the 
great  eras  of  the  opium  trade — its  rise  previous 
to  any  certain  record  ;  the  increase  of  the  growth 
in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  Company 
itself  in  1773 ;  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the 
supply  under  their  £9rced  cultivation ;  the  proki* 
bition  of  the  import  by  the  Chinese  Government 
in  1800;  the  repeated  interdictioa  of  it  under 
heightened  penalties ;  the  eiacpulsion  of  the  opinai 
ships  from  Whampo  in  1821 ;  the  consequent 
formai^on  of  the  depot  at  Lintin,  &c.,  &c.,  I  was 
already  faipiliar.  Having  been  early  convincedy 
that  thei  effects  of  the  drug  were  deleteriaus-^a  fiwl 
denied  on  doubted  by  the  importers^  I  wa^^  pre** 
pared  to  see  the  subject  treated,  as  it  was  in*  the 
able  memorials  of  1836,  with,  the  seriousness  doe 
to  a  great.  State  question.  At  the  same  time, 
having  some  acquaintance  with  Chinese  character^ 
and  vfith  the  weakness  of  Pagan  virtue,  I  did 
apprehend  that  the  mere  mooting  of  the  question, 
Shall  the  drug  be  legalized?  was  a  sign  of  its 
future    decision ;     the   firsb  note,   in  fact,   ci  a 


great  victory  i4ready  won  by  appetite  over  con- 
science. 

The  Memorial  of  Heu-Nae-t8ze,  the  first  mover 
of  the  legalization*,  appeared  to  me  particularly 
remarkable,  as  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
old  jMrinciples  of  paternal  government  It  insti- 
toted  a  direct  comparison  between  the  people 
and  the  silver  of  the  empire — its  men  and  its 
money ;  and  c^nly  sacrificed  the  former  to  the 
latter. 

When  this  celebrated  Memorial  was  laid  before 
the  Emperor,  his  reply  (dated  12th  June,  1836, 
received  at  Canton  2d  July)  was  a  simple  refer- 
eaee  of  the  subject  to  the  high  officers  of  Knang- 
tung,  without  a  word  in  its  favour.  Notwith- 
standing this  ominous  silence,  the  provincial 
officers  committed  themselves  to  a  full  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  legalization.  The  news  of  this 
discossion,  and  the  opinions  thus  expressed  in 
&vour  of  the  drug,  went  abroad  to  the  opium 
marts,  exciting  everywhere  confident  expectations 
thai  the  measure  would  be  speedily  carried.  A 
new  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  culture  and  specu- 
lation. But  these  hopes  were  soon  to  be  disap- 
pointed. In  October  of  the  same  year,  within 
four  months  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Memorial, 
there  were  received  at  Canton  two  further  papers, 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  high  officers  of  State, 
wherein  the  plan  of  the  legalizationists  was  utterly 
and  ably  reprobated.  These  statesmen  reasserted 
the  old  Chinese  doctrine,  that  the  people  are  the 
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glory  of  the  empire,  and  pronounced  their  sacri* 
fice,  the  proposed  abandonment  of  their  lives  and 
properties  and  virtues  to  foreign  seduction — a 
dereliction  of  every  national  interest,  and  every 
patriotic  duty. 

It  was  no  longer  doubtful  which  of  these  sets 
of  principles  swayed  the  breast  of  the  Emperor. 
By  a  decree,  received  at  Canton  before  the  close 
of  October,  the  drug  was  declared  **  to  have 
pervaded  the  country  with  its  baneful  influence ; " 
and  the  provincial  officers  were  commanded  ''  to 
apprehend  the  traitorous  natives  who  sell  the 
drug,"  and  all  others  concerned  therein  ;  and  to 
report  faithfully  the  measures  necessary  **  in  order 
to  stop  up  the  source  of  the  evil." 

The  interval  of  excited  expectation  between  the 
first  proposition  to  legalize,  and  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  Imperial  sentiments  to  the  contrary, 
was  less  than  four  months,  or  from  2d  July  to 
28th  October.  Yet,  short  as  was  this  period,  we 
are  told  by  the  able  Minister  Choo-tzun,  that  the 
effect  in  China  was, — **  crafty  thieves  and  villains 
have  on  all  hands  begun  to  raise  their  heads :" 
and  abroad,  we  know  the  cheer  was  sent  up,  "  A 
few  more  doses  of  the  drug,  and  all  is  ours  !  The 
opium  trade  for  ever  ! " 

Such  were  the  developments  of  1836,  including, 
before  its  close,  orders  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
leading  opium  importers  from  China.  These 
commands,  it  is  well  known,  were  never  executed, 
though  backed  in  1837  by  rescript  from  Peking; 


the  Cohong,  on  whom  the  execution  devolved, 
forbearing  to  press  the  departure  of  the  proscribed, 
with  their  opium  vessels. 

At  this  time,  when  affairs  began  to  put  on  a 
threatening  aspect  in  the  great  market  of  con- 
sumption, every  stimulus  was  being  applied  to 
the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  drug  in  India. 

The  East  India  Company,  whose  manufacture 
had  fluctuated  between  3,000  and  5,000  chests 
through  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  Chinese 
interdiction  (1800—1824),  rose  rapidly  to  10,600 
in  1833,  and  to  near  17,000  in  1837  ! 

The  Malwa  product  went  on  with  even  greater 
rapidity — ^from  1,600  chests  in  1821,  to  upwards 
of  20,000  in  1837  !  The  total  profit  and  revenue 
accruing  to  the  East  India  Company  on  both 
descriptions,  for  that  year,  exceeded  12,000,000 
rupees. 

To  this  period  we  must  still  look  back,  as  ^^the 
palmy  and  flourishing  day ''  of  the  opium  traffic. 
There  appeared,  at  this  time,  no  assignable  limit 
to  its  increment ;  for  the  East  India  Company, 
flushed  with  the  success  of  the  fiscal  measure, 
went  on  to  extend  the  production  in  Bahar  and 
Benares;  while  the  free  cultivators  of  Malwa, 
pushed  its  growth  in  that  province  with  even 
greater  energy.  In  the  market  of  sale,  the 
demand  seemed  to  increase  with  the  supply, 
**  growing  by  what  it  feedeth  on,"  until  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  empire,  and  the  disruption  of 
every  tie  of  morality  and  order,  were  matters  of 
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real  apprehension.  From  a  table,  constructed  by 
a  foreign  dealer  and  appended  to  the  documents 
published  by  your  order  at  this  time,  it  appeared, 
that  the  number  of  smokers  had  multiplied  nearly 
six  times  in  the  fifteen  years  between  1820  and 
1835  ;  nor  was  any  reason  then  seen,  why  the  use 
should  not  go  on  extending  in  the  same  dreadful 
progression. 

•  To  resume  the  narrative.  The  hopes  which  had 
been  raised  on  the  project  of  Heu-Nae-tsze,  were 
rather  diverted,  than  overthrown,  on  its  rejectioa. 
It  seemed,  as  if  a  compensation  had  been  found,  in 
subaltern  connivance,*  more  valuable  even  than 
Imperial  favour.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native 
communication  between  the  Lintin  depot  and  the 
city  (in  May,  1637),  was  followed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  foreign  bottoms,  and  so  boldly  and  pro- 
fitably were  these  employed,  that  the  deliveries  for 
July  were  4,000  chests,  and  the  opium  fleet  came 
to  number  twenty  ships,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  smaller  vessels.  To  such  a  height  did  the 
daring  of  the  trade  rise,  in  the  course  of  1837 
and  1638,  that  the  waters  of  the  coast  firom  Hainan 
to  Chusan  became  its  arena  ;  the  drug  being 
delivered  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  chesti 
at  Whampo  ;  ascending  the  river  miles  above  tbt 


*  I  say  **  subaltern,"  for  all  the  respectable  Chinese,  with 
whom  I  conrerse,  contradict  the  assertions  of  the  opium  im- 
porters, that  the  highest  provincial  officers  are  the  coiiBiTefS* 
If  any  one  has  proofs  of  such  implication,  let  him  prodaee 


city  ;  and  at  last,  findittg  its  way  into  the  foreign 
ketones. 

This  enormom  abuse  of  leniency^  or  even  of 
connivance,  could  not  continue  on  any  other  sup^ 
position,  than  that  all  faith  was  undermined,  and 
social  order  about  to  give  way,  before  the  reign  of 
demoralisation. 

On  thfii  point,  I  remember,  that  we  more  than 
once  compared  opinions,  and  I  do  you  but  justice^ 
m  recalling  your  declaration,  made  some  months 
before  it  was  realized,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
an  explosion.  ''  A  crisis  must  come/'  hi^d  already 
been  the  language  of  the  **  Chinese  Repository." 
Yet  so  little  was  this  believed  around  us,  that  the 
opium-boats  went  about  their  nightly  work,  long 
after  the  issue  of  the  edict  commanding  their 
seirore.  The  deliveries  for  July  (1838)  were  3,100 
chests,  and  one  of  the  papers  of  that  month,  after 
reporting  the  presentation  of  a  further  memorial 
at  Court,  and  the  issue  of  another  decree,  added, 
'^  We  do  not  think  this  edict  will  have  much  in- 
flaence  on  the  opium  trade,  '  though  the  Chinese 
seem  to  think  his  Majesty  in  earnest.'  "* 

It  was  soon  after  your  return  to  Canton  on  the 
business  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Wellesley, 
that  I  felt  constrained  to  assume  a  less  silent  part 

*  The  Bombay  Press,  a  few  moDths  before,  had  not  only 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  opium  trade  would  not  be  done 
away ;  but  had  predicted  that  "  an  insurrection  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  of  the  Chinese  people  being  deprived  of 
their  favourite  enjoyment,  by  any  act  of  Government** 
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on  the  stage  of  the  approaching  crisis.     I  then 
took  occasion   to   declare   my  conviction  (in  the 
Canton  Paper   of  August  18)  that   *^  the  opium 
question  could  sleep  no  more/'  and  desirous  not 
to  stand  alone  in  future  efforts,  I  proposed,   as 
a  test   of  feeling,    the  following  pledge,  **  We, 
the  undersigned,  believing  that  the  opium  trade 
with  China  is  fraught  with  evils,    commercial, 
political,   social,   and   moral ;    that  it  gives  just 
offence  to  the  Government  of  this  country  ;  arrays 
the  authorities  and  the  people  against  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  the  liberty  of  our  re- 
sidence ;   and  defers  the  hope  of  true  Christian 
amelioration ;  do  hereby  declare  that  we  will  not 
take  part  in  the  purchase,  transportation,  or  sale 
of  the  drug,  either  as  principals  or  agents ;  and 
that  (abstaining  from  all  personal  inquisition,  im- 
putation or  censure)  we  will  use  our  hearty  ex- 
ertions, to  bring  about  the  time  when  the  trade  in 
question  shall  cease."     Following  up  this  commu- 
nication, I  ventured  to  call  a  public  meeting,  to 
ascertain  and  exhibit  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     "  We  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  press,   to  these  invitations,   ^^  of  any  one 
permanently  established  here,  who  could  possibly 
give  the  pledge  recommended  by  Messrs.  Olyphant 
and  Co.,"  all  being  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
drug.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  call 
for  a  public  meeting  failed.     But  still  confiding  in 
the  cause,  I  then  drew  up  a  Memorial,  the  design 
of  which  was,  to  bring  the  principle  of  non-parti- 


cipation  in  opiam,  to  bear  on  the  amelioration  of 
the  general  trade  with  China«  This  Memorial 
was  generally  circulated  and  canvassed  in  October, 
bat  not  a  signature  to  it  was  obtained  in  the 
Residency.  When  it  came  to  be  presented  to  the 
senior  Hong  merchant,  for  transmission  to  the 
Governor,  bearing  only  the  name  of  its  author, 
the  cautious  old  man  received  it ;  but  after  some 
days,  it  was  returned  unopened  ;  with  the 
explanation,  that  the  foreign  residents  had  been 
consulted  respecting  its  contents,  and  deemed  it 
unfit  for  presentation.  ^^  How  is  it  possible, 
Howqua,"  was  my  question,  as  the  unfortunate 
Memorial  was  again  deposited  upon  my  table, 
'*  that  this  opium  trade  can  go  on  at  this  rate, 
(the  deliveries  for  the  five  months  to  September  1 
had  exceeded  10,000  chests,)  and  you  keep  silent ; 
taking  counsel  with  those  who  are  its  introducers, 
and  refusing  the  petitions  of  those  who  are  not; 
and  no  day  of  recoil  come  ? " 

In  the  month  of  September,  many  seizures  took 
place,  and  a  further  check  was  put  upon  deliveries 
by  a  bloody  collision  between  the  officers  and  the 
native  smugglers  at  Whampo.  The  trade  revived 
again  in  October,  and  2,256  chests  were  disposed 
of;  but  the  numerous  apprehensions  of  the  next 
month,  reduced  the  deliveries  to  1,200,  and  ex- 
cited serious  fears  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 
Accounts  of  still  more  extensive  seizures  at  the 
northward  now  arrived,  and  at  length,  the  detec- 
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tion  of  n  qaantity  of  the  drug,  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  into  a  foreign  factory,  December  3  (only 
six  days  after  a  strennous  remonstrance  <m  the 
very  point,  from  the  Cohong)  compelled  that  body 
to  declare  a  general  stc^ps^e  of  trade.  BuimiesB 
was  already  at  a  stand;  one  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants was  gone  to  wear  the  Cangue  at  Wbampo ; 
the  rest  were  busy  devising  a  mode  of  ejectment 
for  the  detected  foreigner;  when  it  pleased  the 
Groyemor  to  try  the  effect  of  a  public  exeoutioB) 
of  a  native  opium-dealer,  before  onr  own  doots. 
A  report  of  the  attempt  of  the  resistance  made  to 
it,  by  the  residents ;  their  accidental  collision  with 
the  mob;  and  their  exposure  to  the  violence  cS 
the  populace  for  some  hoars ;  reached  you  at 
Whampo,  and  on  the  same  evening  (December  12) 
you  were  again  at  Canton.  The  implicated  in- 
dividual was  now  constrained  to  retire  from  Ae 
city,  and  it  being  evident,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  trade  depended  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
smuggling  boats,  you  lent  your  authority,  to 
engage  their  departure  beyond  the  Boque.  In 
these  efforts  you  were  seconded  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  took  under  their  care,  the 
provision  of  a  line  of  passage-boats,  to  ply  undef 
licence  on  the  river.  Had  my  own  wishes  been 
consulted,  that  body  would  have  gone  on  to 
express  itself  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
approaching  danger,  and  to  prepare  men's  minds 
for  it ;  but  my  resolutions  to  that  effect,  were  laid 


aaide  without  a  hearing.  The  alarms  of  the  i2th 
were  graduidly  forgotten,  and  trade  resumed  its 
course  on  the  1st  January. 

Meantimet  two  important  docum^its  had  been 
kid  bei!Mce  the  community,  both  under  date  of  the 
16th  December.  The  former,  addressed  by  the 
Goyerabr  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  reply 
to  their  remonstrance  against  the  attempted  exe- 
cation  of  the  I2th,  produced,  as  well  it  might,  a 
deep  impression  on  the  residents.  It  declared, 
that  '^  the  penalty  of  death  to  which  Ho-ban-kin 
had  subjected  himself,  was  the  result  of  the 
pernicious  introduction  of  opium  into  Canton 
by  deprared  foreigners."  Hence  the  command 
that  **  the  criminal  should  be  led  out  to  the 
ground  a^fdning  the  foreign  residences  and  there 
be  executed."  **  It  was  designed  to  strike  obser- 
▼ation,  to  arouse  reflection,  that  the  depraved 
portion  of  the  foreign  community  might  be  pre- 
vented firom  pursuing  their  evil  courses,  &c." 
For,  it  is  added,  ^^  those  foreigners,  though  bom 
and  brought  up  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization, 
have  yet  human  hearts.  How  shall  they  not  be 
impressed  with  awe  and  dread  and  self-convic- 
tion." 

This  remarkable  reply  at  once  placed  the  fearful 
act  in  its  right  aspect.  It  was  not  a  disrespect  to 
flags— a  public  insult — ^it  had  no  national  bearing 
whatever.  It  was  a  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of 
the  introducers  of  opium,  one  of  the  miserable 
partners   of   their    trade,    one   of   the  wretched 
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victims  of  their  seductions.  Awful  as  was  the 
mode  of  appeal,  it  was  yet  a  most  moving  appeal, 
to  what  its  director  knew  that  barbarism  could  not 
extinguish — to  human  sympathies.  It  was  while 
reading  this  humiliating  paper,  that  I  resolved  to 
interfere  no  more  with  the  threatened  executions. 
It  was  not  for  me  ;  it  was  not  for  my  nation ;  to 
remonstrate.  It  was  for  the  opium-importer  to 
look  on,  until  his  heart  sickened,  and  his  hands 
refused  to  continue  the  deadly  importations.  My 
sorrow  should  go  with  him,  if  he  were  called  to 
attend  again  on  the  scene  of  agony,  but  it  should 
be  the  grief  of  indignation.  My  pity,  my  appeal 
for  mercy,  I  would  reserve  for  the  mangled  and 
dying  victim. 

The  second  of  these  papers  was,  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Canton,  from  the  Governor  and 
Lieut.-Governor,  warning  them  of  the  severe 
regulations  about  to  be  issued,  for  the  prevention 
of  opium-smoking.  It  informed  them  that  ^'the 
high  officers  of  all  the  provinces  had  been  com- 
manded to  consult  together  on  the  subject  of  the 
drug,  and  to  lay  the  results  of  their  deliberations 
before  the  Emperor."  They  had  done  so,  and 
^'  in  the  multitude  of  these  Memorials,  thougii 
there  were  small  discrepancies  of  opinion,"  yet 
'*  they  differed  only  in  degrees  of  severity,  none 
advocating  lenient  measures."  They  go  on  to 
warn  the  people,  that  'Mn  a  few  days,  a  new  and 
severe  law  will  be  put  in  force ;"  conjure  them  by 
every  precious  interest  to  prepare  an  escape  from 
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its  penalties ;  and  appealing  from  the  love  of  life 
itself,  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  patriotic  attach- 
menty  they  entreat  ^'  the  sons  of  China  no  longer 
to  take  the  substance  of  their  native  land,  and 
give  it  to  foreigners." 

Convinced  by  the  urgency  of  these  appeals,  that 
sterner  measures  were  at  hand,  I  again  sought 
(January  5th),  and  again  ineffectually,  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  residents  toward  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing a  line  between  the  licit  trade  and  the  illicit. 
And  as  it  was  held,  that  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  at  once^  to  put  a  period  to  the  opium  trade, 
I  proposed  that  the  whole  control  of  that  branch 
should  be  transferred  to  parties  no  longer  connected 
with  Canton,  but  resident  at  Macao,  and  on  board 
the  shipping.  These  well-meant  waminj^s  disre- 
garded ;  denied  a  hearing  in  the  Consoo-house, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  factories  ;  I 
resorted  to  my  only  remaining  expedient,  a 
Memorial  to  Congress. 

Before  the  close  of  January,  it  was  reported  in 
the  public  prints,  that  a  new  agency  was  to  be 
called  in,  to  suppress  the  opium-traffic — an  Impe- 
rial Commissioner — and  that  the  individual  to  fill 
this  high  office,  had  already  been  selected.  The 
foreign  community  were  not  long  left  to  collect 
the  facts  of  this  appointment  from  rumour.  The 
first  report  was  soon  followed  by  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  event,  in  a  proclamation  from  the 
Governor ;  a  paper  now  seen  to  be  full  of  meaning. 
It  spoke  of  the  long  duration  of  foreign  intercourse  ; 
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charged  the  hurtful  traffic  in  opium  on  the  lust  of 
gain ;  taunted  the  residents  with  their  favourite 
epithet)  ^^  honourable  men;"*  and  declared  that 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  now  aroused, 
his  line  taken,  and  his  will  waiting  only  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Pursuing  the  same  strain 
of  mingled  statement,  warning,  eatreatj,  and 
iHvective,  it  told  of  the  preparations  making  to 
uproot  the  traffic ;  adverted  to  the  apprehensions 
and  the  executions  that  had  lately  taken  place ; 
and  asked,  if  while  the  people  of  the  country  are 
thus  severely  visited,  the  villainy  of  the  foreigner 
can  escape  an.  even-handed  justice.  ^^Most  ear- 
nestly do  we  command  you,"  said  the  authors  ci 
the  proclamation,  after  a  long  preamble,  '^  to  turn 
froBL  your  vile  courses,  and  send   back  to  its 

COUNTRY  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  RECEIVING  SHIPS  HOW 

anchored  in  the  outside  waters."  To  enforce  this 
command,  the  proclamation  notifies  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioner ;  his  hourly  expected 
arrival ;  his  object — to-  eradicate  the  vice  of  opium- 
smoking  ;    and    closes    with    earnest,    reiterated 


*  This  taunt  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  low  pkoe 
igned  to  honour  and  truth  bj  the  Chinese,  and  the  equal 
degradation  the  sacred  duty  of  benevolence  has  suflQered».in  our 
conventional  morality.  That  men  who  are  daily  tempting  mul- 
titudes to  ruin,  and  so  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
criminal  under  the  cord  or  the  axe,  should  boast  of  honour  and 
good  faith;  stumbles  these  Pagan  officers.  Is  it  flnee  Ihna 
inconsistency?  Can  the  edge  of  these  sarcasms  be  blunted; 
but  by  the  presentation  of  a  Christian  symmetry  of  charaetMr  ? 
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entreaties,  that  the  foreigners  would  take  the 
counsels  offeredj  turn  to  the  path  c^  safety^  and 
thuM  acape  far  more  ht%9h»  altemaiw^. 

This^  langttt^e,  coming  from  the  highest  officers 
of  the  province,  did  make  some  impression.  Still 
along  with  admissions  of  an.  altered  state  of  things, 
we  find  the  leading  press  commenting — *'  It  is 
impossible  to-  say  how  far  the  local  Government 
maujT  be  m  eunest  in  its  threats,  and  indeed^  if  it 
be  so,  whether  it  can  put  in  executicm  its  mea- 
sures^" Yet  the  same  paper  contained  the  Imperial 
edict,  i^pointing  the  Commissioner;  conferring 
on  him  ample  powers;  requiring  from  him  the 
fullest  co-operation  from  the  local  officers;  and 
closing  with  the  animated  exhortation — ^'  Let  the 
same  desire  (to  free  the  people  of  the  inner  land 
from  their  dire  calamity)  O,  my  servants,  which 
fills  the  breast  of  your  Emperor,  incite  and  urge 
you  on  !" 

In  any  other  place,  and  under  any  other  circumr 
stances  than  those  of  blinding  interest,  s^^peals 
like  these  would  have  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind.  Even  had  all  the  local  extravagancies  of 
the  river  smuggling,  and  the  bolder  resort  to 
northern  harbours  been  forgotten,  or  never  existed^ 
it  should  have  been  remembered,  that  foreign 
opium  had  carried  demoralisation  into  the  heart  of 
the  laud,  corruption  into  the  public  offices,  and 
disgp*ace  into  the  bosom  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Then  this  indignant  cry  from  rulers  and  people 
would  not  have  passed  by  as  the  idle  wind,  that 
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one  regardeth  not.  The  memorialists  of  1836 
had  acknowledged  that  the  retainers  of  Govern- 
ment were  the  largest  users  of  the  drug.  When, 
therefore,  these  very  classes  became  the  persecntors 
of  the  traffic,  the  common  sense  of  its  condnctors 
should  have  told  them, — some  higher  principle 
was  at  work ;  some  moral  energy,  or  State  nec6B* 
sity ;  something  stronger  at  all  events  than  the 
unnatural  taste.  They  lost  the  benefit  of  the 
warning  ;  they  slumbered  on  ;  because,  ^'  the  drug 
is  a  harmless  luxury,"  was  their  creed.  Denying 
the  cause  of  all  this  movement — the  injurious 
effects  of  opium — they  were  bound,  in  all  philosophy 
as  well  as  interest,  to  deny  the  effect  also.  They 
overlooked  the  warnings  of  the  province  and  the 
court,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  afford  a  further  diagnosis. 

The  long-expected  officer  still  delayed — as  if  om 
purpose  for  the  local  cautions  to  take  effect  and  the 
opium  ships  to  disappear — when  the  execution  of 
February  27  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  factory 
square.  The  opposition  of  the  moment  was  inef- 
fectual ;  the  act  was  accomplished ;  and  the 
hauling  down  the  consular  flags  was  resorted  to, 
as  the  only  expression  of  disgust  in  the  foreigner's 
power.  In  this  act,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
I  did  not  concur.  And  beside  those  reasons^  I 
feared  the  local  officers  would  infer  a  consular 
resistance  to  the  measures  for  suppressing  the  use  of 
the  drug  J  if  indeed  the  absence  of  the  flags  were 
noticed  at  all. 
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The  winter  of  1837 — 38  was  now  over,  and 
early  in  March,  we  find  the  press  reluctantly 
admitting,  that  ''  Canton  must  cease  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  opium  trade."  Yet,  while  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  and  also  to  a  sense  of  the  heavy 
losses  which  must  attend  the  suppression  of  the 
import,  the  same  organ  could  exclaim  :  ''  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  15,000  chests  of  the  drug 
which  will  be  accumulated  within  the  Chinese 
waters  within  a  few  days  ?  Must  its  owners  sit 
down  quietly  under  so  enormous  a  loss,  without  a 
hope  of  redress  ?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  insist 
on  the  Chinese  taking  off  this  stocky  though  they 
may  not  allow  of  any  importations  hereafter?" 
The  effrontery  of  this  language  might  have  been 
called  unparalleled,  had  not  another  of  the  prints 
contended,  some  time  before,  (while  condemning 
your  measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  river  boats,) 
that  there  had  already  grown  up  in  their  favour, 
"  a  prescriptive  right  of  smuggling,"  on  a  conni- 
vance of  a  few  months.  To  this,  and  much  other 
language  of  like  tone  and  import,  the  Commis- 
sioner was  making  ready  a  decisive  answer.  On 
the  10th  March,  he  arrived ;  and  on  the  eve  of  his 
appearance,  the  last  of  the  small  craft,  yielded  to 
your  instances,  backed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  reluctantly  left  the  river. 

Bringing  with  him  a  high  character  for  ability 
and  probity,  invested  with  powers,  such  as  have 
only  two  or  three  times  before,  been  conferred  on 
a    subject   since    the    accession    of    the     Tatsing 
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dynasty,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Liuy  Governor 
of  Hooquang,  &c.,  &c.,  entered  the  provincial 
city.  We  heard  but  little  of  him  during  the  first 
week  of  his  stay,  except  that  his  inquiries  of  the 
Hong  merchants  and  others  were  close  and 
searching,  and  that  he  often  surprised  them  all, 
by  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  his  information. 
A  story  was  current  at  this  time,  respecting  the 
audience  at  which  the  Commissioner  received  his 
appointment,  which  may  perhaps  be  worth  re- 
peating. It  was  said  that  the  Emperor^  on  calling 
to  him  his  faithful  servant  Lin,  told  him  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Empire^  when  he  received 
it,  and  declared  with  tears,  he  could  not  meet  his 
august  father,  and  grandfather  after  death  >  unless 
the  vice  of  opium-smoking  were  eradicated. 

On  the  18th,  the  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was 
made  known  to  us,  in  two  edicts  of  remarkable 
energy.  The  first  was  addressed  to  the  foreign 
residents.  It  reverted,  in  the  opening,  to  the  pro- 
fitable commerce  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
period  ;  professed  a  full  knowledge  of  their  past 
connexion  with  illicit  traffic ;  but  declined  to  enter 
on  any  retroactive  measures.  The  prei^mble 
passed,  the  Commissioner  proceeded  to  declare  all 
the  foreign  opium  still  lying  within  the  Chinese 
waters,  forfeited  to  Government,  assigning  three 
days  for  the  submission  of  its  holders,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  their  pledges,  that  they  would  cease  to 
introduce  it  into  the  country.  Disobedience  to 
these  commands,  was  threatened  with  stoppage  of 
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trade,  personal  restraint,  and  even  severer  penal- 
ties, while  compliance  was  encouraged  by  promise 
of  pardon,  and  by  the  hope  of  further  Imperial 
favours. 

The  second  of  these  edicts  addressed  the  Hong 
merchants  in  a  tone  of  bitter  upbraiding.  Their 
creation,  their  existence,  as  a  monopoly,  was 
declared  to  be  for  the  express  prevention  of  illicit 
intercourse.  How  they  had  answered  the  end  of 
their  being,  was  severely  inferred  from  their 
practice ;  especially  in  giving  regular  bonds  for 
the  fthipfNDg  coming  within  the  Bogue,  while  per- 
fectly aware  that  opium  had  been  discharged  from 
th^D,  at  the  outside  depot.  These  and  other 
grave  charges  were  summed  up  with  commands, 
making  them  responsible  for  the  submission  of  the 
foreigners,  and  failing  this,  menacing  one  or  more 
of  tbeir  number  with  exemplary  punishment 

These  edicts  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
whole  trading  community.  And  yet  some  doubted, 
if  compliance  was  necessary  ;  while  more  than  one 
leading  authority  pronounced  the  whole  demand, 
a  mere  ruse — the  Commissioner's  trick  to  make 
Dioney.  As  to  delivering  the  opium  without  the 
Bogue,  it  was  declared  wholly  impossible.  ^*  Had 
the  Commissioner  come  down  with  any  reasonable 
proposition,  had  he  even  ordered  all  the  ships 
back  to  India/'  said  one  and  another,  **  we  would 
have  yielded  ;  but  as  to  giving  up  the  property  of 
our  constituents  to  be  burned,  it  is  absurd, 
impracticable."      Unhappily,    the   last,  energetic 
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warning,  to  send  away  the  opium  ships,  had  been 
given  six  weeks  before  ;  given,  but  not  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  three  days  were  fast  passing  by, 
and   it   became   plain  that  the   resistance  of  the 
foreigners   was   filling  the  Cohong   with  intense 
anxiety.      Feeling   for    them,    as   the   weak   but 
innocent  sureties  for  the  real  offenders,  and  having 
been  informed  by  them,  that  my  name  had  been 
given  in  to  the  Commissioner  as  that  of  a  resident 
always  averse  to  the  opium  traffic;    I  sought  to 
be  permitted  to  interpose  by  a  Memorial  in  their 
favour.     Believing,  from  the  first,  the  sincerity  of 
the   oflSicial  measures,  (because   I    believed  their 
cause,  the  ravages  of  the  drug,)  and  aware  the 
residents  had  no  power  to  resist  them,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  future  traffic,  if  my  neigh- 
bours and  the  Cohong  could  be  saved  from  ruin. 
My  conviction   was,    that    the    only    chance  of 
accommodation  lay,  in  an  immediate  compliance  tn 
forma ;  annexing   stipulations   which  would  sub- 
stantially secure  the  interests  in  peril.     I  therefore 
suggested  that  the  whole  drug  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Commissioner  ;  he  acting  in  concert  with 
you,  and  accepting  your  guarantee  to  reconvey 
the  opium  to  the  places  of  its  origin,  and  to  return 
to  him  landing  certificates  from  the  East  India 
Company,  or  other  high  authority.     To  commend 
this  mode  of  accommodation,  I  stated  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  to  China,  from  the  possession 
of  the  pledges  of  great  Western  powers,  not  to 
grow  opium  for  her  market,  or  clear  it  for  her 
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harbours.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  wishes  were  not  acceded  to,  and  the  dis- 
astrous alternative,  became  the  reality. 

The  three  days  passed  ;  a  pledge  to  abstain  from 
the  traffic,  brought  forward  by  a  portion  of  the 
residents,  in  order  to  stave  off  the  other  demands, 
was  overruled ;  and  a  verbal  message  to  the 
Cohong,  conveying  no  idea  but  that  of  delay,  was 
all  that  reached  the  Commissioner.  Irritated  by 
this  message,  he  threatened  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  bearers.  Alarmed  in  their  turn,  they 
hurried  back  to  the  merchants,  and  begged  for 
opium— opium.  Same  credit  was  now  given  to 
their  distress,  their  possible  danger,  but  it  was 
proper  to  do  the  thing  in  a  mercantile  way — to 
buy  them  off  as  cheaply  as  possible.  A  compro- 
mise was  struck  between  generosity,  pity,  and 
calculation.  A  thousand  and  thirty-six  chests  were 
subscribed,  as  a  bait  to  the  Cerberus — as  a  Cohong 
ransom. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  poor  tender  was 
rejected.  The  wise  were  caught  in  their  own 
craftiness.  They  could  give  opium  then.  It  was 
not  so  absurd,  so  impracticable.  All,  if  you 
please,  then.  This  was  the  practical  language  of 
the  apparent  change  in  the  Commissioner's  mea- 
sures, when  turning  from  the  native  to  the  foreign 
surety,  he  slackened  his  grasp  on  the  Cohong,  and 
took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  residents.  Releasing,  in 
a  measure,  the  already  degraded  senior  of  the 
ibrmer   body,    he   turned    to   the   leading  opium 
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agent,  and  required   his   appearance   within   the 
city.     Escape  had  been  guarded  against   by  the 
measures  of  the  previous  day  (the  detention  of 
ships,  chops,  &c.),  and  additional  guards  were  now 
posted.     The  Sabbath  intervened  (December  24) ; 
i         and   in    deference   to    the   foreigners'    *  *  worship 
I        day,"  proceedings  were  suspended.     Early  in  the 
evening  your  arrival  was  announced ;  and  acting 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  you*  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  house  of  Mr.  D.  *  *  *  and  removed 
him   to   your   own   roof,    under    your   own  pro- 
tection.    The  departure  of  this  gentleman  from 
his  own  premises,  while  the  truce  was  still  pending, 
had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than  the  idea  of  an 
escape  spread  through  the  native  guards,  officers, 
&c.     It  was  hastily  communicated  to  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  reply  came  back  to  us,  in  the  cry  of 
**  Kwan-chap,"   '*  Kwan-chap,"  ringing  through 
the  neighbourhood.      The   avenues  to   oar  resi- 
dences were  shut  up  ;  our  native  servants  were 
ordered  away ;  and  a  strong  land  and  water  guard 
enclosed  us.     I  then  read,  for  the  first  time,  your 
official  notice  of   March  23,    issued  at    Macao, 
evidently  under  erroneous  apprehensions.     It  was 
now  backed  by  a  further  communication,  in  con- 
formity with  which,  you  proceeded  to  ask  pass- 
ports for  your  countrymen,  leaving  it  to  them  to 
continue  at  their  own   risk   within  the   empire. 
This  call  lying  unanswered,  you  issued  a  fitrther 
notice  (6  a.m.  27th),  declaring  your  duress,  and 
requiring   all    the   British    owned   opium   within 


the  Chinese  waters  to  be  sufrendered  to  you 
before  the  close  of  the  dfty,  '*  for  His  Majesty's 
service,"  holding  yourself  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Chinese  Grovernment.  Such 
was  the  turn  given  by  you  to  the  oHUm  crisis; 
nine  hours  after  a  leading  opium  holder  had 
declared  to  me  his  full  belief  that  the  Commis- 
sioner was  a  rogue,  and  bis  whole  demand  a  mere 
scheme  to  extort  money  ! 

In  obedience  to  your  order^  20,283  chests  of  the 
drug  were  transferred  ;  the  ships  were  placed 
under  your  direction  ;  their  lading  tendered  to  the 
Commissioner.  Along  with  your  act  of  surrenderi 
there  went  in  to  his  Excellency  a  solemn  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  they  would 
traffic  no  longer  in  opium.  Thus  within  about 
seven  months  of  the  unanimous  rejection  of  a 
proposed  toluntary  pledge  ;  the  residents  were 
brought  to  an  equally  unanimous  signature  of  ft 
forced  one.  A  further  singularity  was,  that  this 
act  of  self-renunciation  should  have  been  dated 
the  very  day  (25th  March)  fixed  on  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
the  award  of  my  partner's  prize  of  100/.  for  '*  the 
best  essay  on  the  opium  trade,  showing  its  efffects  on 
the  INTERESTS  of  thosc  Connected  therewithy  and  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue^  in  regard  to  it/'  The 
mention  of  this  coincidence  will  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  conversation  we  had  on  the 
subject  the  same  evening,  in  the  verandah  of  the 
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British  factory,  and  in  the  course  of  which  you 
remarked,  that  the  writer  of  the  pledge  was  cer- 
tainly the  deserving  candidate. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  add  here,  that  after 
waiting  beyond  the  prescribed  time  for  a  general 
compliance  with  the  official  demand,  I  sent  in  to 
the  Commissioner  my  individual  assurance  of 
entire  freedom  from  the  traffic,  and  received  in 
reply  a  full  exoneration.  This  public  testimony, 
however  valuable  on  various  considerations,  did 
not  bring  with  it  the  slightest  immunity  from 
restraint,  much  less  any  mark  of  favour. 

We  had  now  passed  the  critical  point  of  the 
opium  crisis.  Some  days  were  still  lost,  in  refer- 
ences to  the  consuls  of  other  powers,  respecting 
opium  *  not  British  owned,  and  in  negotiations 
about  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  delivery,  &c., 
&c.  Your  circular  of  April  3d  at  length  an- 
nounced an  arrangement,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  transfer  the  drug ;  the  Commis- 
sioner cheering  you  with  the  memorandum,  ^'tbe 
earlier  the  delivery,  the  earlier  the  restoration  of 
intercourse."  At  the  same  time,  his  gradual 
withdrawal  of  restrictions,  and  his  tariff  of 
penalties,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  faith,  bore 
evidence,  that  he  was  far  from  according  the  same 


*  In  fact,  there  wcu  do  other.  But  this  was  accident.  Other 
nations  have  shared  in  the  trade.  From  the  records  kept  aft 
Canton,  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  imported  under  tiie 
American  flag  since  1800,  is  about  10,000  chests. 
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11  sincerity/'  for  which  he  himself  claimed 
it.  The  decree  of  March  17th  condemns  the 
iscated  opium  to  be  burned.  The  drug,  pre- 
id  to  light  ten  thousand  pipes  in  the  secret 
es  of  vicious  indulgence,  is  to  waste  its 
onous  '^  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Instead 
indling  the  fires  of  lust  and  phrenzy  in  the 
hels  and  tchartchees  of  a  hundred  roluptuous 
)s;  it  is  to  turn  to  a  heap  of  harmless  ashes, 
he  heath,  in  open  day.  So,  at  least,  I  believe. 
a  aware  that  you,  and  its  surrenderers  gene- 
ff  ridicule  my  simple  idea.  I  adhere  to  it, 
ever,  because  the  Chinese  have  now  given  us 
e  reason  to  think  them  sincere.  Moreover, 
lout  vouching  for  the  Commissioner's  truths  a 
cate  thing  where  a  Chinese  is  concerned,  I 
fancy  he  has  his  eye  on  a  prize  of  greater 
le  than  money  can  buy.  The  highest 
ours,  the  richest  emoluments,  the  favour  of  his 
^r,  and  the  profound  gratitude  of  his  country- 
1,  *  are  his,  if  he  be  not  tempted  from  the 
it  way.  Whether  he  stand  or  fall,  let  it  be 
lembered  that  the  remainder  of  this  letter 
ceeds  on  the  expectation  that  the  opium  will^ 


A  confiflential  servant  of  mine  is  just  retunied  from  the 
itry.  I  ask  him,  "  What  all  man  think  ?  He  glad  opium 
h  ?  **  "All  good  man  glad.  AU  thai  woman,  number  one 
!,"  is  bis  reply.  Yes,  the  tears  of  many  a  wife  and  mother 
now  be  dried. 
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at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  chosen,  be 
destroyed.  The  very  principle  of  the  war  upon 
the  traffic  forbids  that  it  be  converted  to  any 
purpose  of  profit,  use,  or  sale.  This  MS.  must, 
however,  be  closed  before  the  ceremony  will  be 
performed.  In  place  of  a  description,  we  can 
onlv  assist  our  friends  at  a  distance,  to  a  sketch 
from  the  recollections  of  boyish  days.  Let  us 
call  up  together  the  classic  imagery  of  a  well- 
remembered  page.  Imagine  the  **  ingentem 
pyram,  pinguem  tsedis  et  robore  secto,"  and  upon 
it  the  "velamina  nota,"  the  "cuncta  monu^ 
menta,"  the  *'  exuriasque  omnes  "  of  the  accursed 
trade.  The  mourfters,  '*  triste  ministerium,"  stand 
around.  We  recognise  none,  for  '' .  .  .  subjectas 
more  parentum,"  aversi  tenuere  face*  .  .  . 

The  **  no vissima  verba  **  are  heard- — "  cen  saxa 
morantur,  cum  rapidos  amnes,"— as  the  flame 
ascends. 

'*Conditur  in  tenebras  altum  caligine  co^lum.'' 
"Spargitur  et  tellus  lachrymis,**  as  they  gaze; 
"spectant,  neque  avelli  possunt.'*  They  mutter 
"magnum  reginse  nomen,"  as  the  "semustn 
busta  "  slowly  consume. 

**  Nee  numero,  nee  honore,  cremant."  Fancy 
shifts  the  scene  ;  we  stand  **  in  tectis  preedivitis 
urbis  *  vel  *  vel  *."  "Hie  matres,  miserseque 
nurus ;    hie  chara  sororum   pectora  msBtentum." 

The  pageant  melts  away  in  tears.     The 

heath  is  again  before  us — once   bare,  now  luxu- 
riantly green. 
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^^  You  idle  son  of  Han,  how  name  you  this  spot 
-that  hill  ? " 

**  Afooyung-shan/'  • 

**  Ah  !  the  place  of  the  funeral  pile." 

^' Afooyung-shan/'  the  echo  repeats,  and  a  voice 
iddsy  '^ .  .  aetemumque  tenet  per  ssecula  nomen." 

The  events  I  have  thus  far  been  engaged  in 
detailing,  mark  a  crisis  long  to  be  remembered. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  moment  is  passed 
from  our   minds,    it  will  only  disclose  the  more 
clearly,  that  a  lasting,  an  indelible  impression  has 
been  made  on  our  community.     The  blow  which 
has  just  been  struck  here,  too,  will  fall  again  with 
still  heavier  force  on  British  India.     It  will  be  re* 
newed  in  fainter,  but  yet  painful  shocks,  in  Europe, 
and  its  farthest  vibrations  will  reach  even  to  other 
countries.     So   important    a    crisis   cannot   pass 
unstudied.     It  will  be  looked  into  for  instruction, 
for  amusement,  for  novelty  ;  and  when  curiosity 
has  tired  of  the  subject.  Parliaments  will  take  it 
up,  to  determine  what  public  measures  should  be 
based   upon   it.      Allow  me   to  presume  on  this 
common  interest,  and  to  lay  before  you,  with  all 
frankness,   a    disinterested    opinion   (not  on  the 
whole  theme,  but)  on  two  or  three  points  of  para- 
mount importance. 

I  confine   myself   within  these  limits,  because 
there  is  an  end  now  of  mv  old  business — of  dis- 


•   Scilicet — Afooyung — Pajtaver  (Arabic,  Ufyoon — Hindoo, 
l.*f<eftii — $|)anii(|i,  Anfioii),  vi  Shan-coUis. 
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suading  from  the  traffic  in  opium.  I  will  not  go 
into  any  investigation  of  the  joint  agency  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Indian  merchants, 
in  bringing  on  the  crisis ;  nor  into  any  defence 
of  the  Chinese  course  ;  nor  into  any  speculations 
concerning  either  party's  future  conduct.  My 
letter  being  addressed  to  you,  as  Superintendent 
of  British  trade,  I  will  do  no  more  than  state  why 
I  have  not  concurred  in  your  management  of  the 
opium  affairs,  and  how  far  I  desire  (or  deprecate) 
the  future  interference  of  your  Government. 

On  the  first  point,  I  premise,  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Chinese  law  (against  opium)  are  of 
nearly  forty  years'  standing ;  and  their  existence, 
their  steadily  increasing  severity,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  foreigners  to  their  penalties,  have  been 
fully  known  to  Western  statesmen.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Western  nations  to  vindicate,  and  let  each  other 
vindicate,  their  own  laws.  Their  public  repre- 
sentatives in  China  were  not  bound  (perhaps  would 
not  have  been  permitted)  to  try  and  punish  fiscal 
offences.  But  duty  and  policy  concurred  to  make 
it  incumbent  on  them,  to  draw  and  preserve  a 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  private  violations 
of  law,  and  the  fiag  under  which  they  were  com- 
mitted. Western  Governments  could  not  refuse 
authority  to  do  this ;  indeed  the  law  and  standing 
instructions  of  the  consular  office  supply  them. 
Thus,  the  '*Lex  Mercatoria"  says  (of  the  British 
Consul)  *'  He  must  take  special  notice  of  all  prohi- 
bitions, so  that  he  may  admonish  all  British  sub- 
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jects  against  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce/'  and 
''it  is  his  duty  to  attend  diligently  to  this  part  of 
his  office,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  its 
consequent  hazards/' 

The  same  spirit  pervades  the  **  general  instruc- 
tions." **  It  is  his  principal  duty,"  say  they,  *'  to 
protect  the  lawful  trade  and  trading  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  and  while  supporting  the  same,  he 
will  caution  all  British  subjects  against  carrying 
on  an  illicit  commerce ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to 
give  this  department  immediate  notice,  of  any 
attempt  to  contravene  the  laws  of  either  nation." 
Equally  express  are  the  consular  instructions  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  by  the  forty-fifth 
article  of  which,  *'  the  Consuls  are  required,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  protect  their  countrymen  when 
injured  or  oppressed  ;  and,  on  the  other,  firmly  to 
refuse  them  support,  when  wilfully  guilty  of  any  in- 
fraction of  the  laws,  particularly  in  any  attempt  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  and  giving  aid  to  the  proper 
officerSy  in  preventing  such  practiceSj  which  though 
they  may  prove  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  leave  a  stain  on  the  national 
character."  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  tenour ;  and  in  giving  these 
extracts,  we  admit  the  full  weight  of  the  argument, 
**  China  refuses  all  compacts  with  us,  and  we  owe 
no  obligations  to  her."  We  strip  these  regulations 
of  everything  they  derive  from  compact  or  consent 
of  parties,  and  leave  them,  the  naked  exponents  of 
what  is  due,  by  every  community,   to  its  own  in- 
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terest  and  its  own  honour.  Even  thus  sifted  and 
reduced,  they  convey  one  clear  principle,  that 
policy  and  duty  require  the  national  flag  to  be 
borne,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  above  implica- 
tion in  individual  irregularities.  These  may,  and 
do,  and  will  go  on,  but  not  under  its  cover.* 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  course  of  the 
British  representative,  regarding  the  illicit  intro- 
duction of  opium  into  China.  (I  pass  by  my  own 
country,  because,  the  system  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  belongs,  is  so  hollow,  so  feeble,  so 
worthless,  as  really  not  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
national  establishment.) 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  period 
when  the  East  India  Company  enjoyed  its  mo- 
nopoly of  this  trade,  and  when  its  own  servants — 
the  servants  of  the  same  masters — were  employed 
in  growing  the  drug  in  one  place,  and  in  disown- 
ing it  in  another.  I  will  keep  within  tlie  nearest 
possible  range ;  taking  examples  from  your 
own  course  only  ;  and  tliat  sijice  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Peking  against  the  legalization,  became 
manifest. 


*  It  is  no  argument,  that  these  things  are  new  going  od  ex- 
tensively in  China.  So  far  as  we  all  are  culpable,  tcCf  catd  noi 
our  fiagy  should  bullar.  A  definition  of  our  duty^  is  the  booD 
we  now  want  here,  not  impunity.  The  obscurity  of  Chinese 
law  on  many  points  is  a  valid  plea ;  but  no  such  obscurity  existed 
with  respect  to  the  article — opium.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  it  has  been  steadily,  clearly,  aud  strictly 
prohibited,  not  by  local,  but  by  Imperial  authority. 
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That  decision  was  first  made  known  to  us,  along 
with  an  order  requiring  certain  British  subjects  to 
leave  China,  on  account  of  their  extensive  and 
notorious  connexion  with  the  trade  in  opium.    The 
order  was  first  issued  by  the  Provincial  Governor, 
on  an  Imperial  rescript  of  inquiry,  and  was  dated 
23d  November,     Yet  I  find,  by  reference  to  your 
despatch  to  Lord  Palmerston,  of  the  7th  February 
following  (1837),  that  *'  you  were  prepared,"  at 
that  time,  ^'  to  offer  every  opposition"  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  expulsion,  although  aware, 
^^  that  the  step  was  taken  with  a  view  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  traffic  in  opium."     Whether  the  sub- 
sequent shrinking  of  the  authorities  from  the  exe- 
cution of  their  order,  even  when  backed  by  an 
Imperial  sanction,  had  any  connexion  with  your 
prepared  resistance,  I  have  not  the  means  to  deter- 
mine.    I  only  remember  hearing  you  say  some 
time  later,  that  you  had  warned  the  local  Govern- 
ment  to   beware   how   they   laid   hands   on   any 
subject  of  his  Majesty.     The   long  and   flagrant 
course   of  river    smuggling,    which   marked   the 
years  1S37  and  1838,  extending  to  almost  every 
passage  in  the  waters  of  Canton,  and  connecting 
with  equally  bold  violations  of  Chinese  harbours 
to  the  northward ;  passed,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
any  explanations,  on  your  part  (except  the  caution 
just  mentioned),  down  to  the  suspension  of  trade 
io   December.     Yet  the  character  of  the  system 
was  the  same  throughout  those  years,  as  after- 
ward ;  when  (December  22)  you  declared  it  to  be 
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*'  intensely  mischievous  to  every  branch  of  the 
trade ;  rapidly  staining  the  British  character  with 
deep  disgrace ;  and  exposing  the  peaceful  main- 
tenance of  intercourse  with  China,  to  imminent 
jeopardy." 

For  your  interposition,  after  those  irregularities 
had  stopped  all  exchanges,  I  give  you  all  credit 
and  honour.  Standing  as  you  then  did,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  influential  residents, 
and  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press ;  your 
firm  resolve,  that  the  river  smuggling  should 
cease,  was  worthy  of  the  flag  intrusted  to  you. 
What  gave  (and  still  gives)  me  dissatisfaction,  was, 
the  extreme  lateness  of  the  interposition,  and  its 
restriction  to  the  smuggling  vnthin  the  river.  Too 
latCy  too  latCy  seemed  at  the  time,  to  be  written  on 
your  official  acts ;  while  the  natural  inference 
from  the  distinction  made  by  you,  between  inside 
and  outside  smuggling,  was,  that  the  views  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  were  severe  toward  the  one 
mode,  and  protective  of  the  other.  The  press  of 
the  day,  I  remember,  took  up  this  piece  of  geo- 
graphical casuistry.  One  paper  remarked  '*  Capt. 
Elliot  has  stated  to  the  Viceroy,  that  his  Govern- 
ment disapproves  of  the  smuggling  of  opium  en 
the  river.  Is  he  prepared  to  inform  the  Chinese 
Government  that  the  same  are  his  Majesty's  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Lintin  trade  ?  "  (The 
friends  of  this  paper  were  opposed  to  the  former, 
but  deeply  engaged  in  the  latter.)  '*  We  should 
think  not.     That  the  Viceroy  will  shortly  require 
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him  to  order  those  ships  away,  we  have  little 
doubt,  and  what  will  then  be  Captain  Elliot's 
answer?"  Then  came  the  estimate  of  the  value 
of  your  presence,  calculated  to  the  meridian  of 
this  probability,  *^  Much  better  had  it  been,  if 
Captain  Elliot  had  been  at  Macao,  doing  nothing^ 
and  better  probably  also  for  the  British  commu- 
nity." In  this  conclusion,  the  river  smugglers 
were  of  course  unanimous.  They  saw,  too,  that 
the  inside  and  outside  deliveries,  stood  in  fact  on 
the  same  footing ;  the  former  only  being  a  little 
leas  gentlemanly,  and  a  little  more  hazardous; 
and  resented  your  dividing  line^  as  drawn  on 
psrpose  to  cut  off  their  profits. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  I  too  thought  the  dis- 
tinction groundless.  You  will  remember  that  I 
had  long  before  this  ventured  to  say,  in  frank 
conversation,  that,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment,  to  lay  before  the  Chinese 
mnthorities,  an  exposition  of  our  own  fiscal  doctrine 
and  practice.  So  convinced,  indeed,  had  I  long 
been  of  the  necessity  of  such  explanations,  that  I 
had  a  year  before,  endeavoured,  by  enlisting  public 
opinion,  to  engage  my  own  Government  to  declare 
itself.  I  make  these  references,  not  to  establish  a 
title  to  superiority,  but  to  prove  that  no  new  moral 
aense,  or  extraordinary  prescience,  were  needed  at 
this  time,  to  guide  a  public  man  in  the  discharge 
of  the  consular  duty. 

Another  period  of  official  silence  followed,  un- 
broken, I  believe,  on  your  part,  while  the  checked 
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deliveries  of  the  drug,  and  the  reports  of  each 
passing  day  confirmed  the  apprehension,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  was  maturing  its  last  mea- 
sures  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic.  Eren  at 
the  close  of  January  (1839),  when  the  provincial 
officers  were  spending  paper  and  pathos  in  vaid 
persuasions,  to  send  away  the  opium  ships,  I  am 
not  aware  that  you  manifested  any  concern  for 
this  large  amount  of  British  property.  The 
Chinese  were  now  silent  in  their  turn  :  they  were 
not  believed :  they  gave  over  warning :  anothef 
strain  was  now  to  be  adopted. 

The  Commissioner  came;  and  by  a  decree 
under  the  famous  seal  that  confers  Imperial  power 
on  its  keeper ;  the  seal  that  Changling  carried  to 
the  re-conquest  of  Turkestan ;  he  confiscated  the 
contraband  opium  within  the  Chinese  waters.* 
His  proclamation  reached  you  at  Macao,  along 
with  vague  reports  of  naval  preparations,  &c,.,  &c 
It  was  under  these  excited  feelings,  that  you 
issued  your  two  circulars  of  22d  and  23d  March> 
which  threw  your  policy  into  still  deeper  emlNff^ 
rassment.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these 
documents ;  comparing  them  first  with  ydar 
prior  notice  of  December  18th ;  and  second, 
with  the  fiscal  acts  and  practice  of  your  am 
Government. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  (December  18A) 
— -      -  I  -" 

*  The  opium  ships  all  lie  within  the  neartsi  limit  praMfM 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Act  S  and  4  Witt.  IV. 
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warned  the  British  owners  of  small  craft  engaged 
in  the  opium  traffic  withm  the  Bogue^  that  *'  Her 
Majesty's  Gorernment  will  in  no  way  interpose,  if 
the  Chinese  GoTetnment  shall  think  fit  to  sei^ 
and  confiscate  the  same : "  whereas,  on  the  issue 
of  the  decree  of  March  17th,  confiscating  the 
materiel  of  the  same  traffic  without  the  Bogue,  you 
charged  the  several  commanders  named  in  your 
notice,  with  ^'the  duty  of  protecting"  the  same 
property.  Ag^ain,  in  the  former  notice  you  de- 
claredi  that  ^^the  forcible  resisting  of  the  Chinese 
officers  in  Uie  duty  of  searching  and  seizingi  is  a 
lawUm  act;  liable  to  the  penalties  of  forcible 
resistance  opposed  to  officers  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment : "  while  in  the  latter,  you  directed  ^*  all  ships 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  at  the  outward  anchor- 
ages, to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong,  and  hoisting 
their  national  colours,  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
every  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Grovemment" 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  resistance 
forbidden  in  the  first  notice  and  required  in  the 
secx>nd,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Act  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  It  is 
there  enacted,  ^  58,  that  '*  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with  fire-arms  or 
other  weapons,  shall  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  any  harbour  thereof,  assist  in  the  running  of  any 
prohibited  goods,  or  in  rescuing  any  goods  after 
seizure,  or  in  preventing  the  apprehension  of  any 
person  guilty  of  such  offence,   &c.,  &c.,  he  (or 
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they)  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  suflFer  death  as  a  felon." 

In  explanation  of  this  strange  transmutation, 
whereby  acts  felonious  in  British  waters,  become 
not  only  innocent,  but  honourable  and  necessary 
in  those  of  China ;  we  are  told  in  your  notice  of 
the  following  day,  that  you  **  were  without  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the 
Chinese  Government."  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  withdrawal  were,  '^  the  unexplained  execution 
in  front  of  the  factories  ;  the  naval  preparations ; 
the  detention  of  foreigners  at  Canton  ;  and  the 
threatening  language  of  the  Commissioner  and 
his  associates." 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  causes — ^the 
execution — I  have  already  stated,  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  it,  had  declared  it  to  be — an 
appeal  to  the  sympathetic  natures  of  the  importers 
of  opium ;  compelling  them  to  seCy  what  they  had 
refused  to  take  on  testimony — the  bitter  fruits  to 
others  of  their  seductions. 

As  to  the  naval  preparations  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
small  craft  engaged  in  the  river-smuggling,  had 
had  more  than  once  returned  from  their  swivels, 
the  fire  of  the  forts  and  cruisers ;  that  the  opium 
ships  were  supposed  to  have  the  same  orders  with 
vastly   superior    force ;  *    and    finally,    that  the 

-  -  -  - ^._  — 

*  We  know  indeed,  from  common  report,  that  these  Mfi 
have  again  and  again  fired  into  the  preventive  boats ;  puiwdfl^ 


ind  rescuing  Chinese  smugglers.  These  conflicts 
ways  been  bloodless.  Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Maijort- 
— *'  Conflicts  have  taken  place  between  the  Lintin 
nd  the  Chinese  vessels,  when  natives  have  been  kUled,'* 
)avi5's  China/'  vt)l.  i.  p.  126. 
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*  bad  been  assured  two  months  before^ 
ur  gracious  Majesty  would  not  interpose  i 
r  of  those  British  subjects  who  continue 
se  these  dangerous  disorders.*'  These 
ons  therefore  were  not  unnecessary ,  nor 
y  pointed  at  her  Majesty's  peaceable 
but  at  persons  and  property  already 
by  you,  as  the  British  Superintendent. 
ly  then  a  justification  for  your  revocation 
ssurances  ?  Did  they  authorize  a  combi-^ 
the  outside  fleet  to  resist  an  officer,  still 
m  your  prior  declaration  ?  and  actually 
ly  it,  to  the  measure  of  confiscation? 
tr  Majesty's  sloop  be  properly  employed 
this  resistance,  when  her  Majesty's  neu- 
d  been  so  lately  promised  ?  or  had  a  fair 
iding  been  had  with  his  Excellency,  that 
irposition''  withdrawn  within  the  Bogue, 
writhdrawn  without  it?  If  not, — and  we 
evidence  of  this — there  was  no  breach  of 
ice.''  This  point  should  not  be  obscured  by 
ts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Superintendent's 
>n.  His  authority  to  engage  good  order 
t,  as  extensive,  as  to  abet  resistance, 
masons  still  to  be  considered,  are — the 
on  of  the  contraband  opium,  by  decree  of 
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17th  March ;  the  detention  of  the  persons  of  the 
holders  as  securities  for  its  surrender;  and  the 
Commissioner's  vague  allusions  to  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  public  indignation  aroused 
against  the  importers* 

To  appreciate  the  point  of  confiscation,  in  its 
application  to  British  property^  it  may  be  well  to 
place  it  by  the  side  of  ^  44  of  the  Act  before  cited. 
Its  language  is— '^  Any  persons  assisting  or  being 
concerned  in  the  harbouring,  keepings  or  unship- 
ping any  prohibited  goods,  or  into  whose  possession 
such  prohibited  goods  shall  knowingly  oome,  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value,  (or  a  minimumt  &c.)*' 
The  same  Act  extends  the  forfeiture  to  the  vessel 
concerned,  and  conveys  the  most  extensive  righti 
of  question,  search,  apprehension,  &c.  Now  in  the 
present  case,  the  facts,  that  the  confiscated  property 
was  contraband  ;  was  within  the  Chinese  waters ; 
and  the  persons  detained,  did  comprise  the  illicit 
importers ;  are  admitted.  The  objectionable  part  of 
the  Commissioner's  course,  to  a  British  eye,  i8«--bi8 
singular,  his  purely  Chinese  mode  of  procedure. 
Instead  of  arresting  the  persons  of  the  weII<»known 
contrabandists,*  and  seizing  their  goods,  by  foroe 
of  arms,  overpowering  opposition ;  the  Commis- 
sioner demands  the  surrender  of  the  confiscated 

*  This  refusal  to  touch  the  persons  of  Britiah  aul^jccto  k  v 
steady  as  if  the  Chinese  had  read,  (<'  Quarterly  Revitv,"  Ife 
100),  "  The  moment  our  violations  of  law  drive  them  lo 
the  persons  of  offending  parties,  we  fear,  hostilitiee  wiU 
inevitable." 
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€rty,  after  repeated  waming  to  remove  it,  lefc* 
the  owners  and  their  vessels  go  free,  (and  even 
tiising  rewards,)  on  condition  of  non-resistanoe. 
such  surrender  being  delayed,  he  proceeds  to 
t  the  owners,  not  as  individual  felons,  resisting, 
1  for  himself,  an  act  of  seizure  ;  but  as  a  eom- 
lity  in  open  insubordination  to  the  regular 
emment     He  throws  around  them  his  land 

water-guard ;  cutting  off  their  communica- 
I ;  constraining  them  to  yield  ;  as  the  Chinese 
is,  to  reduce  a  refractory  village.  This  mode 
ealing  with  a  handful  of  defenceless  men  is 
linly  very   un-English;  •* contrary,"  as  you 

*'  to  the  genius  of  our  countries ; ''  but  it 
ft,  as  respects  the  guilty,  chiefly  in  its  cum- 
ta  forms  and  respectful  leniency.  It  raises  the 
fit  to  the  rank  of  an  enemy ;  taking  him 
mer,  not  by  writ  of  arrest,  but  by  articles  of 
tulation. 

ne  strong,  to  us  insuperable,  objection  li^ 
nst  this  Chinese  process,  vii.j  it  Is  sure  to 
Ive  innocent  parties  with  the  guilty.  AH  that 
be  said  on  this  point,  is ;  that  the  system  of 
ODsibility,  unjust  and  indefensible  as  it  is  in 
f,  runs  through  the  Chinese  polity.*     In  the 

riib  is  not  the  place  to  discass  its  merits  or  make  its  apology, 
tainlj  puts  a  number  of  new — perhaps  necessary — supports 
races  into  the  framework  of  Pagan  society.  And  when 
pM)w  up  under  it,  and  are  taught  '*  to  look  not  on  their  own 
I  only,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others,**  as  a  common 
its  weight,  though  insufferable  to  us,  docs  not  seem  to  be 
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present  case,  almost  the  whole  resident  com- 
munity, whose  party  you  espoused,  were  impli- 
cated, and  the  exception  and  the  stranger  have 
their  proper  remedy  pointed  out,  and  still  open,  in 
the  justice  of  the  Emperor !  I  will  dismiss  the 
"  reasons/'  with  a  few  words  on  the  Commis- 
sioner's allusions  to  '^  public  indignation/'  which 
seemed  to  you  to  wear  ^^a  dark  and  violent 
character."  I  have  been  present  at  several  of  the 
collisions,  which  have  taken  place  in  our  day, 
between  the  residents  and  Chinese ;  and  have 
remarked,  that  the  sympathies  of  this  people  have 
always  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  their  rulers, 
and  against  the  foreigners.  I  have  heard  of  late 
some  outbursts  of  the  native  sense  of  injustice, 
at  the  impunity  of  the  foreigner,  under  regula- 
tions, which  punish  the  Chinese  opium-dealer 
with  cruel  severity.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
riot  of  December  12th,  when  the  populace  turned 
upon  us,  at  an  idle  blow,  and  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  city-guard,  would  have  forced  and 
rifled  the  factories.  The  allusion  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  ^^  popular  indignation,"  is  to  me  full 
of  meaning ;  yet  I   am  concerned,  not  so  much 

iosupportably  heavy.  As  to  the  authors  of  the  system,  the  fibct 
b  this.  They  have  upon  their  hands  a  vast  people,  and  the 
problem  is — to  maintain  social  order.  The  aid  of  Christianity, 
with  all  its  motives  and  restraints,  they  have  not.  They  call  in 
the  system  of  mutual  responsibility.  The  instrument  ofteo 
works  harshly ;  but  are  we  sure  there  is  within  their  Nftchf  any 
better,  or  indeed,  any  other  ? 
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because  he  made  it,  as,  because  I  see,  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  has  lost  us  the  affections  of  the 
good,  has  made  us  panders  to  the  appetites  of  the 
bad  ;  and  we  may  well  fear,  lest  we  one  day  suffer 
by  the  outbreaking  of  passions,  to  whose  excite- 
ment we  ourselves  have  ministered.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  the  Commissioner  was  minutely 
informed  of  the  riots  of  December  12th,  and  he 
meant  to  bid  us  remember,  that  so  far  from  having 
an  appeal  open  to  the  people,  we  needed  police 
protection  against  them.  To  charge  him  with  a 
design  to  set  on  the  canaille^  is  not  only  to  wrest  his 
meaning,  but  to  forget  our  recent  obligations. 
From  the  strain  of  these  remarks  you  will  see, 
that  the  reasons  assigned  in  your  notice  did  not 
justify  you,  to  my  mind,  '*  in  holding  it  to  be 
impossible  to  maintain  continued  peaceful  inter- 
course." 

Leaving  Macao  with  these  belligerent  feelings, 
and  forcing  your  way  to  the  city,  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable opposition,  you  reached  the  British 
fiictory  (from  which  the  flag  had  been  removed 
the  27th  February,)  early  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
24th  ult.  And  here,  again,  I  find  steps  taken, 
involving  a  further  dereliction  of  the  one  great 
principle.  Your  first  act  was,  to  remove  the 
opium  importer,  who  had  been  pitched  on  by  the 
Commissioner  to  answer  for  the  traffickers  in  the 
drug,  to  your  own  roof,  and  to  call  on  all  British 
subjects  to  stand  by  you,  while  so  doing. 

Now,  I  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree 
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wanting  in  sjrmpathy  for  that  gentleman,  in  his 
critical  position.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  already 
in  possession  of  my  written  opinion  on  his  peculiar 
case,  and  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  maintained 
his  right  to  demand,  and  the  duty  of  the  holders 
to  deliver,  every  chest  of  the  drug,  at  whatev^ 
moment  such  surrender  should  be  necessary  to 
his  extrication.  Throughout  the  several  stages  of 
the  crisis,  my  avowed  belief  was,  that  the  ophtm 
was  the  Commissioner's  object ;  and  my  doctrine 
was,  that  so  soon  as  a  single  life,  native  or  foreign, 
was  perilled  by  its  being  withheld,  so  soon  the 
duty  of  the  agent  to  his  constituent  gave  way  to 
the  higher  claims  of  humanity.  '^  The  pocket  of 
a  constituent  must  not  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  neck  of  a  neighbour,"  was  the  language 
I  had  held  in  the  public  meeting  of  the  day 
preceding.  It  was  not  selfish  apathy,  therefore, 
which  made  me  regret  the  removal  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  question  to  the  asylum  of  the  British 
factory.  My  objection  was,  that  the  act  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system,  calculated  directly 
and  inevitably  to  saddle  the  whole  illicit  trade, 
with  all  its  obloquy,  on  the  British  nation.  **  To 
separate  her  Majesty's  Government  from  any 
direct  or  implied  countenance  of  these  things," 
was  your  text  three  months  before  (Deo.  8ist) ; 
and  now  the  comment  is,  your  official  residence 
converted  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  representative 
of  the  disowned  traffic.  Instead  of  re*statiag 
the  doctrine  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
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ng  every  plea  of  forbearance  under  its  cover, 
overthrew  it,  without  adding  anything  to  the 
rity  of  the  party  in  danger.  The  ransom  was 
reduced,  nor  was  he  the  less  a  prisoner, 
[uch  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  (and  just  in 
r  way),  they  forbore  to  press  the  right  of 
ft ;  contented  themselves  with  precautions 
inst  escape;  accepted  you  as  the  voluntary 
ititute  for  the  cited  individual ;  and,  forgetting 
entirely,  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  you,  as 
real  controller  of  the  confiscated  opium.  Your 
^  of  the  27th  made  you  such,  and  your  public 
imption  and  transfer  of  the  enormous  heap 
ipleted  the  identification,  so  long  going  on, 
ween  the  traffic  and  your  Government. 
low,  on  closing  this  short  review  of  a  short 
iod,  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  that,  if  there 
^e  one  principle  of  more  importance  than  any 
Eff — a  principle  never  to  be  contravened,  never 
fe  lost  sight  of,  in  the  progress  of  this  question, 
iras,  the  separation  of  the  British  flag — the 
tish  name,  from  all  responsibility  for  the  illicit 
unerce.*    What,  then,  must  be  our  decision 
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This  prineiple,  for  its  commereial  value,  had  been  long 
ire  recognised,  in  iu  application  to  the  trade  with  China. 

Factory  said  of  the  outside  smuggling,  so  early  as  1826, 
lould  the  Chinese,  becoming  sensible  of  the  evib  resulting 
1  the  progressive  extension  of  these  illegal  transactions,  be 
iced  to  resort  to  violent  means,  ii  wiU  rtmaim  our  dit^t  #o  to 
mpmsk  amd  teparatt  iJm  imporUtni  iniertMt  eommittMd  to  our 
"gtt  as  (<)  prevent  ikeir  being  iftvok^d  in 
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on  a  course  of  measures  which,  instead  of  accom- 
plishing this  grand  end,  has,  within  the  period  of 
two  years,  completely  identified  the  two ;  exhibit' 
ing  the  British  factory  at  Canton  as  the  refuge  of 
the  opium  importer  ;  her  Majesty's  sloop  at 
Hong  Kong  as  the  armed  defender  of  the  drog 
after  confiscation ;  and  the  British  Superintendent 
himself  as  its  open  assumer,  its  real  controller,  its 
forced  transferrer,  its  public  deliverer,  to  the 
extent  of  20,283  chests ;  and  all  ^^  in  the  name 
and  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  Government*' 
I  am  aware  that  a  state  of  duress,  '^  paramount 
motives  affecting  the  lives  and  liberty  of  all 
foreigners  present  in  Canton,"  was  pleaded  in  bar 
of  the  natural  verdict  on  these  premises.  I  admit 
it  as  softening,  but  not  as  reversing,  the  judgment. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  no  duress  existed  through- 
out the  earlier  stages  of  the  case  (all  1837 — 38)  ; 
while  fifty  or  sixty  sail  of  British  craft  were 
drugging  the  land,  and  arousing  the  Imperial 
Government  to  these  severities.  And  afterward^ 
when  the  detention  began,  it  bore  solely  on  the 
one  point — submission  to  the  act  of  confiscation. 
Refusal  to  comply  extorted  the  second  order, — 
"Let  Mr.  D.  *  *  *  appear  within  the  city.''  To 
the  decree  itself,  the  foreigners  replied,  "  Go,  and 
seize  the  opium."     To  the  citation,  Mr.  D.  *  *  • 


The  day  of  violent  means  having  come,  on  whom  did  Ihii 
^* duty  of  separation"  devolve,  if  not  on  the  SupermtmdaU  pf 
the  trade  tf  BrUisk  iubfeds  ? 
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replied  (like  Leonidas),  ^^Come,  and  take  me.** 
Had  the  Commissioner  followed  these  two  forms 
of  English  process,   there  would  have   been  no 
duress.     The  quarrel  with  him  is,  that  he  pre- 
ferred Chinese  to  British  practice,  and  insisted  that 
no  man  should  quit  his  own  factory  (a  comfortable 
prison),  until  the  opium  should  be  delivered  to  his 
order,  as  it  would  be  to  the  order  of  a  purchasing 
broker.      Had  he  yielded,   the  British   residents 
would  have  gone  to  prison,  but  he  would  not  have 
given  satisfaction.     This  was,  in  fact,  impossible  ; 
for  while  the  residents  were  bidding  him  send  and 
seize  what  he  had  confiscated,  you  were  counselling 
armed  resistance.     The  seizure  was   held  to   be 
law  by  the  British  subjects  within  the  Bogue,  and 
hostility  by  the  British  Superintendent  without  it. 
But  for  Chinese  quakerism,  the  waters  of  Hong 
Kong  (the  red  river)  would  have  baptized  afresh, 
before  this  point  of  process   had  been  decided. 
The  Chinese  officer,  ignorant  alike  of  British  prac- 
tice, and  of  its  differing  interpretations,  went  on 
in  the  way  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.     So 
much  for  the  dure{^s,  as  it  concerned  the  residents. 
As  respects  the  British  representative,  it   began 
with  his  forced  entry  within  the  guard,  and  his 
removal    of  an   individual   under    arrest,  to    his 
factory.     He   pressed   within   the   guard,    and    it 
closed  upon  him.     He  carried  an  obnoxious  party 
within   his  own  residence,    and  duress   followed. 
The  Commissioner  subsequently  (March  29th)  dis- 
claimed the  intention  to  imprison,  and   told  you 
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frankly  what  he  thought  of  you*  **  When  you 
came  in  a  boat  to  Canton,  and  wished  to  take 
D.  *  *  *,  and  abscond  with  him,"  preventive 
steps  became  necessary.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  says  (and  not  to  inflict  annoyance),  the  native 
servants  were  removed  also.  This  suspicion  of  the 
intended  abduction  of  Mr.  D.  *  *  *  was,  of  course, 
entirely  groundless ;  and  yet  it  did  prevail  ex- 
tensively among  the  Chinese  around  us.  Your 
offer  to  meet  the  Commissioner  with  Mr.  D.  *  *  ♦ 
did  not  counteract  it.  To  throw  him  off  his  guard 
seems  to  have  been  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  proposition  by  that  officer.  A  daily  ex- 
penditure of  2,000  or  3,000  dollars,  in  guarding 
the  foreign  factories,  is  some  farther  evidence  of 
sincerity. 

But  I  must  not  lose  myself  here,  in  a  more  com- 
plicated question.  I  cannot  argue — I  can  only^ea^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  disrespect  of  all  foreign 
representatives.  I  am  aware  that  the  European 
code  suffers  trading  Consuls  to  be  dealt  with  as 
traders ;  that  the  representatives  of  your  country 
here,  from  1600  down  to  1834,  were  traders ;  and 
that  no  preferment,  no  diplomatic  privilege,  has 
since  been  accorded  to  you  as  their  non-trading 
successor.*     Still  all  my  personal  feelings  rise  in 


•  '"You  must  not  expect,"  said  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  in  18SS, 
**  that  fowt '  Snperintendents,'  \rill  be  received  (by  the  CfameM) 
with  any  more  regard  or  attention,  than  those  appointed  by  the 
East  India  Company"— Letter  to  Mr.  GranL 
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rebellioti  against  your  detention,  and  I  trust 
there  is  in  resenre  for  you  the  generous  satisfac* 
tion  of  contributing  to  the  peaceful  introduction 
of  a  better  system. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me 
add»  that  I  have  dwelt  on  it  so  long  only  because 
of  its  great  importance.  There  is  danger  lest  the 
error  here  pointed  out  go  on  repeating  itself  in 
future  intercourse.  If  your  own  language  be 
taken,  without  allowance  for  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, it  has  already  gone  far  to  involve  two  great 
nations  in  causeless  hostilities.  This  consideration 
has  made  me  break  through  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  recollection  of  many  kindnesses.  It  has 
made  me  take  up  the  language  of  censure,  where 
I  would  gladly  have  used  only  that  of  esteem  and 
gratitude.  It  has  made  me  treat  as  a  beacon  an 
official  course,  well  deserving,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  pointed  to  as  a  high  example. 

It  remains  for  me  to  treat  thb  crisis  as  past — 
the  sacrifice  as  made  ;  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
expected  interference  of  the  British  Government. 

What  is  to  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
interference  ?  What  is  due  to  the  honour  of  the 
flag  ?— to  the  sufferings  of  the  merchants  ?— to  the 
safety  of  future  commerce  ? 

I  am  not  a  guardian  of  British  honour,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  say,  the  position  of  your  Govern- 
ment, hitherto,  has  been  this.  From  its  remote 
point  of  view,  it  has  suffered  itself  to  look  (and 
you  to  look  also)    on   the  side  of  the  magnitude 
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and  profitableness  of  the  opium  trafficJ*  The  in- 
terests of  commerce ;  the  growth  of  mercantile 
capitals,  colonial  revenues,  the  prosperity  of 
whole  provinces,  have  seemed  to  be  identified 
with  it.  It  was  not  for  statesmen  to  discuss 
doubtful  points  of  morality  ;  the  Chinese  were 
the  last  people  to  throw  away  scruples  upon  ;  the 
poppy  was  enriching  all  Bahar,  Benares,  and 
Malwa;  it  was  animating  the  dock-yards  and 
counting-rooms  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta ;  it 
decorated  some  important  pillars  in  the  pile  of 
Indian  empire.  Away  with  temperance  doctrines 
— with  unstatesmanlike  delicacies — with  para- 
graphs^ out  of  consular  instructions!  Your  su- 
periors were  warned  that  a  storm  was  gathering ; 
but  to  them  it  seemed  a  light  cloud  and  a  faint 
flash,  far  off  on  the  Eastern  horizon.  They  will 
soon  hear  that  it  has  broken  upon  us,  with  awful 
fury.  They  will  see  it  sweeping  on  toward  them  ; 
they  will  learn  of  the  fields  it  has  blighted,  the 
fortunes  it  has  swept  away,  the  revenues  it  has 
marred,  in  India.  As  the  last  force  of  the  tempest 
is  dying  away  in  their  own  vicinity,  what  shall 
they  do  in  view  of  its  ravages  ? 

I  answer — Had  the  blow  which  has  just  fallen 

*  I  confess  my  inclination  to  suspect  that  you  have  been 
more  than  permitted  to  waive  consular  law,  and  to  forget  the 
honour  of  the  flag  in  the  interests  of  Indian  revenue  and  Indian 
commerce.  If  this  have  been  the  case,  let  me  recall  my  cen- 
sures, or  rather  let  them  fasten  on  the  authors  of  the  new 
"  code,"  and  the  new  "  instructions.'* 
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here,  been  unprovoked  ;  had  the  late  confiscation 
been  a  spoliation  of  lawful  commerce ;  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  demand  and 
enforce  reparation.  However  inconvenient  the 
process  of  recovery ;  however  critical  her  own 
position  as  respects  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
India;  a  just  cause  might  have  been  relied  on: 
and  if  in  its  prosecution,  the  blockade  of  ports,  the 
sack  of  cities,  &c.,  &c.,  became  necessary,  the  law 
of  nations  might  be  pleaded.  But  the  fact  is  far 
otherwise.  For  nearly  forty  years,  the  British 
merchants,  led  on  by  the  East  India  Company, 
have  been  driving  a  trade,  in  violation  of  the 
highest  laws,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  This  course  has  been  pushed  so  far,  as  to 
derange  its  currency,  to  corrupt  its  officers,  and 
ruin  multitudes  of  its  people.  The  traffic  has 
become  associated  in  the  politics  of  the  country, 
with  embarrassments  and  evil  omens  ;  in  its  penal 
code,  with  the  axe  and  the  dungeon ;  in  the 
breasts  of  men  in  private  life,  with  the  wreck  of 
property,  virtue,  honour,  and  happiness.  All 
ranks,  from  the  Emperor  on  the  throne,  to  the 
people  of  the  humblest  hamlets,  have  felt  its  sting. 
To  the  fact  of  its  descent  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  we  are  frequent  witnesses  ;  and  the  Court 
gazettes  are  evidence  that  it  has  marked  out 
victims  for  disgrace  and  ruin  even  among  the 
Imperial  kindred.*     These  are  the  forces  which 

•  "  Three  princes  of  the  Imperial  blood  have  been  deprived 
of  their  honours,  and  otherwise  pupished,  for  bad  practices,  of 
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have  driven  the  Government  to  its  harsh  alter- 
natives. These  are  the  preamble  to  the  decree  of 
confiscation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  act 
was  not  spoliation.^  It  cannot  be  made  the  ground 
of  a  demand  of  indemnification.  On  the  contrary, 
honour  and  interest  engage  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  an  entirely  opposite  course;  to 


which  opium-smoking  is  the  principal.  Heuhaetse,  for  pro- 
posing its  admission,  is  dismissed  from  the  public  service.'* — 
Chinese  Repository ^  vol.  vii.  p.  456. 

"  The  people  of  Tientsin  are  in  consternation  at  the  late  death 
of  the  heir  of  the  Crown  (eldest  son  of  Taouquang),  which  was 
occasioned  by  opium-smoking.  The  Emperor  felt  this  loss  very 
keenly.*' — Gutzlaff's  Journal,  Chinese  Repository ,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

*  I  have  omitted  two  of  the  arguments  used  to  make  out  a 
case  of  spoliation — the  previous  proposition  to  legalize,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  local  authorities.  The  first,  is  to  my  mind 
insufficient,  because  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  an  existing 
law,  does  nothing  to  invalidate  its  legal  force,  until  repeal — 
formal  repeal — follow.  In  this  case,  not  only  did  this  fail  to  be 
the  result,  but  the  opposite  effect,  the  confirmation  of  the  law, 
had  been  evident  two  years  before,  and  the  mover  of  the  inquiry 
was  already  disgraced  by  his  Sovereign.  The  second  fails  also, 
because  it  is  probable,  the  connivance  did  not  reach  to  the 
higher  officers ;  and  subaltern  participation,  whether  in  China, 
or  Spain,  or  Mexico,  only  adds  to  smuggling,  the  corruption  of 
the  officer.  Besides,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  the 
highest  provincial  authorities  were  unusually  neglectful  of  the 
common  precautions,  because  they  dreaded  collision  with  the 
British  Government,  and  therefore  shrunk  from  their  duty. 
Above  all,  the  greatest  degree  of  connivance^  even  in  the  pro- 
vincial Government,  is  not  a  legal  protection  from  well-knowD 
Imperial  laws,  for  parties  wilfully  using  corrupt  means  to  sway 
him  (the  officer)  from  his  duty  to  enforce  them. 
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repress  the  risings  of  natural  passion  ;  and  ta 
make  the  crisis  itself,  the  turning  point  in  their 
annals  of  intercourse  with  China. 

Justice  forbids  that  the  steps,  taken  by  the 
Chinese,  to  arrest  a  system  of  wrongs*  practised 
on  them,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  be  made 
the  pretence  for  still  deeper  injuries.  Interest 
condemns  the  sacrifice  of  the  lawful  and  useful 
trade  with  China,  on  the  altar  of  illicit  traffic. 
Still  more  loudly  does  it  warn  against  the  assump- 
tion of  arms  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  against — not 
the  Chinese  Government  only — but,  the  Chinese 
people.  Strong  as  Great  Britain  is — in  any  good 
cause  irresistible^ — she  cannot  war  with  success,  or 
even  safety,  upon  the  consciences — the  moral  sense 
—of  these  3  or  400,000,000. 

To  make  a  proper  use  of  the  crisis  in  a  public 
sense,  these  things  are  necessary.  First,  To  make 
it  the  occasion  of  frank  explanations  as  to  the  past 
course  of  the  British  Government,  especially  with 
reference  to  opium  ;  taking  blame,  so  far  as  blame 
is  due  ;  and  stating  the  extenuations  which  grow 
out  of  Chinese  connivance,  and  the  European 
theory  of  international  independence.  Second, 
To  make  it  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  a 
consular   reform,   which  will  secure  to  the  mer- 


•  The  mere  carrying  out  their  present  set  of  preventive  mea- 
•ores,  will  cost  the  Chinese  millions.  All  this  expenditure,  be 
it  remembered^  brings  no  return.  It  is  not  to  ensure  revenue 
ipUy  but  to  enforce  prohibitions. 

E    2 
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chant  (what  he  wants  above  all  things)  a  clear 
definition  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  the  flag,  a  plain 
and  proud  superiority  to  every  imputation.  Third, 
To  make  it  the  occasion  of  tendering  to  China, 
such  guarantees  as  it  is  in  the  pleasure  and  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  give,  against  the  farther  ex- 
tension of  her  colonial  possessions.  And  when 
these  assurances  are  given,  let  it  be  made  im- 
perative on  the  British  representative  and  his 
countrymen  in  China,  not  to  undo  or  unsay  them. 
Let  the  rule  be  made  finals  that  boasting,  and 
recrimination,  and  threats  of  vengeance,  and 
menaces  of  territorial  occupation, — ^the  non  feliaa 
tehj  of  so  many  contests — be  thrown  aside,  and 
the  discourse  of  Briton  with  Chinese,  be  hence- 
forth, of  TRUTH  AND  PEACE  together.  Let  these 
things  be  done,  and  the  opium  crisis  will  be  a 
common,  public  blessing. 

To  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  in  a  private  sense, 
let  it  be  seen  (as  I  fear  no  one  sees  it  here)  in  the 
light  of  Divine  providence.  The  opium  trade  has 
dishonoured  the  name  of  God  among  the  heathen 
more  extensively  than  any  other  traffic  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  **The  flowing  poison,"  the 
"  vile  dirt,"  the  **  dire  calamity  brought  upon  us 
by  foreigners/'  these,  and  a  hundred  like  them>  are 
the  names  it  bears,  in  the  language  of  this  empire. 
Its  foreign  origin  has  been  bruited  everywhere, 
and  its  introducers  and  their  character  branded 
in  every  city  and  hamlet  throughout  China.  In 
the  very  act  of  its  suppression,   in  the  hour  of  the 
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crisis,  as  if  to  connect  the  foreign  faith  more 
closely  with  the  foreign  practice — the  importers 
of  the  drug  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  Com- 
missioner's proceedings,  on  the  ground,  that  it 
was  their  Sabbath.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure 
the  request ;  but  how  unhappy  the  inference,  that 
the  dealing  in  the  drug,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  Christian  worship  can  go  on  together :  and  the 
worshipper  gain  no  light  upon  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence, clear  even  to  the  Pagan.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  what  spirit  should  this  blow 
be  received  by  the  immediate  sufferers  ?  With 
self-justification  7  with  angry  and  vindictive 
chafing?  No.  **  I  have  done  wickedly:  I  will 
do  so  no  more,*'  should  be  their  language.  This 
submission  is  the  more  becoming,  because  the 
work  of  Providence  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
Power  which  has  willed  that  the  past  connexion 
between  the  Christian  name  and  the  opium  trade 
be  severed,  has  yet  to  vindicate  Christianity 
and  all  His  ways,  to  these  Pagans.  Let  no  one 
cross  his  path.  Rather  let  each  lend  himself, 
a  ready  instrument,  to  the  high  and  necessary 
vindication. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  relief  due  to  the 
British  merchants,  suffering  under  this  severe 
revulsion. 

The  quantity  of  opium  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  is  20,283  chests ;  estimated 
to  have  cost  its  present  owners  some  10,000,000 
dollars ;    of  the    quantity    thus   sacrificed,    about 
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7,000  were  purchased  from  the  East  India 
Company  ;  about  12,000  from  the  free  cultivators 
of  Malwa ;  less  than  1,000  are  the  growth  of 
Turkey.  The'  whole  10,000,000  dollars  are 
British  property.  The  question  is,  what  claim 
have  the  immediate  suflPerers  to  relief,  in  law  or 
equity?  We  have  seen  that  they  have  none  on 
the  Chinese,  for  restitution  or  indemnity.  Strict 
legal  justice  would,  I  presume,  also  deny  them 
any  other  remedy.  But  the  case  is  one  of  wide 
calamity ;  and  owing  to  the  complexity  of  com- 
mercial arrangements  in  our  time — our  advances, 
exchanges,  &c. — it  is  said  that  the  loss,  if  left  as 
it  has  fallen,  involves  many  entirely  innocent 
parties.  It  seems,  therefore,  proper  to  waive 
legal  definition  ;  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
dominion  of  accident;  and  apply  a  broad  and 
generous  equity  to  its  settlement  This  principle 
would  suggest,  that  an  interest  in  the  creation  of 
the  trade,  a  sanction  lent  to  it,  incur  a  share  of 
the  responsibility.  If  this  inference  be  a  valid  one, 
the  suffering  merchants  have  a  lien  on  two  great 
sureties,  the  East  India  Company  and  the  British 
nation. 

As  respects  the  first  of  these  parties,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  the  authors  of  the  opium 
trade  with  China.  The  export  in  that  direction 
was  a  trifle  ;  perhaps  insufficient  for  medical  uses ; 
when  they  assumed  and  monopolized  the  cultiva- 
tion, first  by  their  servants,  next  for  their  own 
revenue.     The  whole  soil  of  British    India  was 
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laid  under  restriction  or  under  ban,  that  this 
monopoly  might  be  supported.  Not  only  were 
acres  and  ryots  subsidized  for  this  purpose ;  but 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  Company's  own  ser- 
vants— integrity,  care,  science — were  impressed  ; 
and  all,  to  furnish  what?  A  medicine  for  the 
supply  of  the  native  (or  the  British)  army  ?  No. 
**  The  unfortunate  superabundance  of  narcotine, 
&c./'  in  Indian  opium,"  Dr.  Butler  informs  us, 
"forbid  the  manufacture."  What  then?  To 
gratify  an  immoral,  an  irrepressible  taste  in  the 
Indian  population?  No.  "Very  little,"  says 
Mr.  Thornton,  "  is  consumed  in  India."  What 
then  ?  What  is  it  that  has  made  "  the  provinces 
of  Malwa,  Bahar,  and  Benares,  the  chief  localities 
of  the  opium  cultivation  ?  **  Why  are  "  vast  tracts 
of  land,  in  those  districts,  formerly  occupied  with 
other  articles,  now  covered  with  poppies  ?  "  Al- 
though so  wide-spread,  why  is  the  culture  **  still 
rapidly  on  the  increase?"  The  accurate  Dr. 
Butler,  the  Superintendent  of  the  manufacture 
in  Benares,  will  answer  :  "  The  great  object  of 
THE  Bengal  opium-agencies  is,   to   furnish   an 

ARTICLE     suitable     TO     THE     PECULIAR    TASTES     OF 

THE  POPULATION  OF  China."  The  samc  scientific 
officer  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  qualities  (solu- 
bility, flavour,  &c.)  for  which  the  Chinese  value 
the  drug,  and  repeats,  "  that  the  aim  of  the 
agencies,  in  the  ivholc  process  of  production^  is  to 
PREPARE  THIS  ARTICLE.''  He  again  reminds  his 
successors,  that  "  the  Chinese  are  great  epicures 
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in  the  flavour  of  opium  ; "  and  by  way  of  giving 
them  a  lofty  standard,  adverts  to  the  time,  when 
**  distillation  in  vacuo,  the  most  perfect  chemical 
process,"  will  be  applied,  to  carry  the  extract 
from  the  poppy,  to  the  ''  acme  of  perfection." 

So  systematically  have  power,  and  wealth, 
and  science  been  prostituted,  by  the  friendUf 
Bengal  Government,  to  the  seduction  of  the 
Chinese  ;  the  Company  having  all  the  while  their 
agents  at  Canton,  and  knowing  full  well,  that  the 
growth  which  was  whitening  the  fields  of  India 
and  filling  their  treasury  ;  was  crowding  the 
brothels  and  dungeons  of  China  with  crime  and 
wretchedness.*  To  compensate  for  thus  over- 
looking all  moral  obligation,  the  Company  paid 
profound  respect  to  the  interdict  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  They  declined  to  carry  the  drug, 
after  growing  it,  to  the  place  of  sale,  and  sought, 
in  the  Indian  merchants,  a  party  who  would  take 
such  shreds  of  profit  as  monopoly  prices  left,  and 
bear  the  risks  and  obloquy  of  smuggling.  They 
called  these  men  to  their  auction-sales,  put  the 
drug  into  their  hands,  and  left  them  to  act  upon 
the  invitation  and  the  example.  But  how  un- 
availing these  unmanly  efforts  to  share  the  grofits 
of  illicit  commerce,  without  its  hazards.  The 
blow  has  fallen,  when  least  expected,  and  a  large 


*  On  the  prohibition  of  the  drug  in  1800,  the  East  India 
Company's  supercargoes  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  opium  to  China,  either 
from  Bengal  or  England. — Opium  Documents^  p.  65. 
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portion  of  the  loss  and  obloquy  should  light  on 
the  East  India  Company.  In  consideration  of  the 
heavy  loss  they  must  sustain  on  their  remaining 
stock,  let  them  only  refund  to  the  purchasers  of 
their  opium  at  the  sales  of  the  present  year,  their 
profit  on  the  same,  i.  e.  the  sale  price,  less  the  cost 
of  production. 

Having  satisfied  these  least  claims  of  their  suf- 
fering emplayh^  the  Company  should  proceed  to 
take  measures  for  their  own  relief,  and  for  the 
protection  of  society  in  India,  Europe,  &c. 

Beyond  the  quantity  actually  surrendered,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  80,000  chests  of  the  drug 
in  existence,  viz.  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
produce  of  1838,  and  the  whole  crop  of  1839,  now 
just  gathered.  Under  this  enormous  accumula- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  throughout  India,  should  immediately 
cease.  The  lands  which  have  been  engrossed 
by  this  deleterious  culture,  should  be  returned  to 
uses  not  incompatible  with  human  life,  virtue, 
and  happiness.  The  Company  should  further 
arrange  to  spread  the  sales  of  the  opium  in  their 
go-downs,  over  a  series  of  years  ;  and  exert  their 
utmost  influence  to  bring  the  Malwa  chiefs  into 
the  settlement.  This  course  is  recommended  by 
reasons  of  finance.  It  is  still  more  desirable,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  extensive  demoraliza- 
tion to  be  feared,  from  flooding  the  markets  of 
India    and   the  West,    with   opium   at   very    low 
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prices.*  Already,  we  are  told,  the  use  of  the 
drug  is  insinuating  itself  into  the  habits  of  a 
morbid  portion  of  Western  society.  (The  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  for  1831 — 32,  was 
over  28,000  lbs.  per  annum.)  Little,  probably, 
is  needed,  particularly  in  communities  where 
spirits  are  discountenanced,  to  bring  in  thii 
more  refined,  more  easily  concealed  substitute, 
and  create  a  public  taste  for  it.  Such  a  taste 
once  spread,  and  fixed,  by  transmission  through 
one  or  two  generations,  and  how  shall  it  be 
eradicated  ? 

It  is  undeniable,  that  some  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  Providence  in  our  day,  are  being  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  national  tastes.  The 
manner,  in  which  England  and  China  are  Itnd 
have  long  been  bound  together  by  the  taste  for 
tea — is  a  good  instance.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  same  Providence  which  uses  these 
peculiar  predilections,  as  means  of  national  friend- 
ship and  wider  evangelization,  can  turn  them  also 
to  purposes  of  social  chastisement.  May  it  not 
be,   that  any  such  retributions — the  recoil  of  a 


*  "  A  very  inconsiderable  rise  or  fall  in  price,"  says  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  '<  will  augment  or  diminish  the  consumption,  in  a 
surprising  degree,  even  in  countries  where  the  people  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  habitual  use  of  it.  It  is  more 
seductive  than  any  other  intoxicating  drug;  and  the  free  use 
of  it  more  deleterious." 
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>raved  taste — the  reaction  of  temptation  on  the 
ipter — await  the  Western  states  in  commerce 
;h  China. 

A.  return  of  their  profit,  by  the  East  India 
mpany,  would  be  a  great  bqpn,  perhaps  a  fall 
ief  to  the  holders  of  the  Bengal  drug.  To 
tee  the  importers  from  the  other  side  of  India 
a  like  footing,  we  must  recur  to  the  other  great 
rty  to  the  traffic,  the  British  nation.  A  few 
rds  will  suffice  to  show  that  both  Parliament 
i  society  at  large  have  been  at  fault,  and  that 
*  immediate  (in  some  cases,  accidental)  sufferers 
re  a  lien  on  them.  Of  course,  this  claim  is 
ted  to  be — not  in  rights  but  in  equity.  Had  your 
mand  of  the  opium  added  any  thing  to  the 
:essity  of  the  surrender  ;  and  had  it  been  in  the 
linary  course  of  your  official  duty  ;  the  strong 
>mise  annexed,  would  have  been  good  against 
iir  Government.  But  as  the  case  was,  I  suppose 
a  could  as  little  bind  the  Commons  of  England 
a  grant  of  1,000,000/.  to  2,000,000/.,  as  the 
leen  of  England  to  a  marriage-settlement.  I, 
jrefore,  waive  the  question  of  right  to  indemni- 
ation,  as  founded  on  your  assurances.  Perhaps 
),  the  interests  of  the  sufferers  might  be  preju- 
jed  by  any  talk  of  encroachment  on  a  jealous 
dy's  favourite  prerogative.  Let  the  forced  sur- 
iderers  of  opium,  then,  assume  another  tone, 
d  throw  themselves  on  the  equity  of  their 
iintry ;  claiming  its  sympathy  with  their  losses, 
cause  it  was  party  to  the  tenure  of  the  property 
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while  held,  and  to  its  relinquishment  when 
sacrificed.  To  prove  this  participation,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  the  fact,  that  the  traffic  is  the 
creature  of  the  East  India  Company ;  itself  the 
organ  of  the  British  Government.  Besides,  the 
revenues  of  India,  and  the  commerce  of  India, 
the  opium  branch  included,  have  repeatedly  passed 
under  the  scrutiny  and  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  Not  to  go  back  after  earlier  evi- 
dences, the  Report  of  the  Lower  House  in  1832, 
is  decisive  proof  on  this  point.  After  stating  the 
annual  revenue  from  the  drug  at  near  1,200,000/., 
the  Committee  decide,  ^Mt  does  not  appear  advi- 
sable to  abandon  so  important  a  source  of  revenue/' 
and  Parliament  concurred  in  the  conclusion. 
That  the  Commons  were  perfectly  aware,  who  paid 
this  subsidy,  is  evident ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the 
same  paragraph,  and  as  a  recommendation  too, 
that  ^'  the  tax  is  one  which  falls  principally  on  the 
foreign  consumer."  The  authors  of  the  Report 
saw,  that  '*  the  want  of  exclusive  control  over 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  article," 
made  it  '*a  precarious  source  of  revenue;**  yet 
they  deliberately  declared  this  monopoly  "  less 
liable  to  objection  than  any  other."  The  effect  of 
these  authoritative  decisions  on  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  on  society  at  large,  could  not  but  be 
powerful.  By  them,  the  opium  manufacture,  and 
the  trade  inseparable  from  it,  received  the  highest 
sanction  bestowable  in  one  country,  on  an  article 
proscribed    in    another.      The   British  merchant 
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went  out  from  the  high  places  of  legislation  to 
attend  the  sales  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Authority,  example,  sympathy,  were  on  his  side  ; 
what  cared  he  for  the  interdicts  of  the  strange, 
despotic,  repulsive  Government  of  China ! 

Misled  by  Parliament,  he  was  confirmed  in 
error,  by  the  decisions  of  society.  The  same  lax 
morality,  which  threw  respectability  around  the 
traffic  in  spirits/  was  no  less  indulgent  to  the 
traffic  in  opium.  The  Hobbists,  it  is  true,  repro- 
bated the  trade,  as  an  illicit  one  ;  but  then,  every 
man  in  China  does  offend  ;  and  why  is  not  an 
illegal  crossing  one's  own  threshold,  or  prying 
into  Chinese  politics,  or  staying  over  summer  at 
one's  factory,  as  bad  as  selling  opium  ?  Away  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Leviathan  together  ! 

No  order  of  society  was  proof  against  this  illusion. 
For  instance ;  among  the  opium  surrendered  to  the 
Commissioner,  was  a  quantity  sent  out  by  the  first 
mercantile  house  in  London  (perhaps  in  the  world) ; 

*  Will  not  the  Blomfieldii,  the  Stanhopes,  the  Noels,  the 
Harrises,  take  up  this  argument,  and  tell  the  people  of  England, 
that  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  benevolence  to  the 
matter  of  intemperance,  they  are  below  the  Chinese.  Ought 
not  thb  uprising  of  a  Pagan  empire  against  the  demon  of  seduc- 
tion, to  react  with  power  on  Christians  in  the  west  ?  My  oldest 
friend  in  China — a  man  familiar  with  the  language^ — says :  *<  I 
haTo  talked  with  many  hundreds  about  the  use  of  the  drug,  and 
never  found  oncy  to  defend,  or  even  palliate  iU*'  Among  all  its 
victims  it  has  no  advocate.  The  licensed  and  gilded  gin -palace 
courts  every  passer-by :  the  smoker  threads  his  way  to  his  secret 
haunt,  guilty  and  ashamed. 
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a  family  numerously  represented  in  the  highest 
walks  of  British  society,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  Administration,  in  the  Peerage  of  England. 
Higher  proof  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  possible, 
to  give — that  the  opium  trade  has  been  patronised 
by  the  country.  Its  magnanimity  binds  it  to 
acknowledgment;  its  generosity  to  sympathy  and 
reparation.  Let  it  take  up  the  case,  and  grant  a 
liberal  relief — say  1,000,000/.  sterling.  Let  the 
Administration  respect  the  pledge  of  their  active 
and  faithful  servant,  given,  doubtless,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  his  private  instructions. 
Let  not  the  economist  murmur.*  He  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  authorize  a  prospective 
sacrifice  of  the  opium-trade,  in  time  to  satisfy  the 
just  demands  of  China.  Let  him  be  assured  too, 
that  when  the  crisis  earner  the  surrender  of  the 
drug  WAS  the  cheapest  rate  at  which  you  could 
ransom  the  holders,  and  the  whole  British  inter- 
course with  this  empire.  By  that  act,  when  made^ 
the  nation  were  not  losers,  but  gainers. 

I  leave  this  topic  with  the  single  remark,  that  I 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  relief;   or,  if  any, 

*  "  We  do  not  see,*'  says  Dr.  M*Culloch,  "  that  the  East 
India  Company  are  warranted  in  subjecting  a  profitable  article 
of  cultivation  in  India,  to  the  fetters  of  monopoly,  that  the 
morals  of  the  Chinese  may  be  preserved."  <<  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  view  of  the  matter."  The  "  Westminster 
Review,"  January,  1834,  thought  Mr.  Marjoribanks  guilty  of 
^*  the  most  absurd  foolery,"  iu  not  filling  the  Amherst  with  a 
cargo  of  opium. 
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in  its  being  withheld  rather  than  granted.  I 
cannot,  however,  see,  without  pain,  this  wreck  of 
property ;  this  breaking  up  of  a  liberal,  en- 
lightened, generous  community.  The  opium 
trade,  like  an  enormous  excrescence,  has  long 
been  interfering  with  its  usefulness,  and  endan- 
gering its  safety.  Happy  had  it  been  submitted 
voluntarUy  to  a  kind  and  skilful  operation !  Yet, 
rude  as  has  been  the  mode  of  excision,  a  skilful 
legislation  can  heal  the  part,  now  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. A  moderate  relief  will  preserve  the  existing 
establishments;*  and  prevent,  at  the  same  time, 
an  unhappy  reaction  on  British  credit,  as  well  as 
on  markets,  supplies,  stocks,  &c.,  &c. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  consideration — what  is 
due  to  the  interests  of  the  future  commerce  ? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind,  that  foreign 
trade  is  well  regarded  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. In  all  the  early  memorials  on  the  opium 
question,  it  was  received  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
legal  trade  must  not  be  interrupted.  If  we  find 
propositions  to  interdict  it,  in  the  ultra  papers  of 
a  later  day,  they  are  clearly  traceable  to  the 
despair  of  stopping  the  import  of  opium  by  any 
milder  measures.  Such  a  necessity  cannot  be 
argued  any  longer.  And,  indeed,  the  instrument 
of  the  suppression   is   full  and    reiterated  in    his 


•  I  »ay  efitablishmentSy  for  there  arc  strong  reasons  why  the 
leading  individwiU  in  the  opium  traffic  should  retire  from  the 
•cent*. 
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assurances,  that  the  legal  trade  shall  continue 
under  favour.  Nay,  he  extends  these  pledges  to 
the  opium  dealers,  giving  them  oblivion  of  the 
past,  immunity  from  corporal  punishment,  and 
liberty  of  commerce,  on  the  sole  condition,  and  in 
the  very  moment  of  compliance  with  the  confisca- 
tion. All  the  native  testimonies  are  on  the  same 
side,  and  afford  ample  proof,  that  opium  apart, 
the  foreign  trade  never  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
national  policy.  A  revival  of  the  opium  traffic— 
a  rash  act  of  hostility — even  a  refusal  to  satisfy  the 
Government  that  the  renunciation  of  the  import 
is  sincere,  may  hazard  it,  or  cut  it  off  for  ever. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  Western  statesmen,  that  the  Chinese  do 
and  will  hold  the  legal  trade — the  privilege  of 
commercial  intercourse,  in  pledge  for  the  illicit ; 
and  as  they  value  this  privilege,  they  should 
guard  against  the  clearance  of  opium  for  the  ports 
of  China.  They  should  beware,  too,  of  rashly 
committing  themselves  to  any  measures  of  coer- 
cion, to  any  resort  to  force,  where  the  distance 
makes  the  effort  most  costly,*  and  the  con- 
scientious resistance  of  this  people  renders  failure 
probable,  and  success  fruitless.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  war  upon  China  (which  God  forbid),  let  it 


*  <<  The  little  armament  sent  from  India  to  occupy  Maeaoi 
in  1808,  for  a  few  months,  was  stated  to  have  cost  500,(k)0iL*' 
This  was  commanded  by  "  Admiral  Dniry,  who  was  foiled  in 
his  diplomacy,  and  beaten  back  in  his  boats." — Quarieriy 
RevieWf  No.  100. 
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be  a  war  upon  the  Government,  not  upon  the 
people.  Let  it  be  in  a  cause  which,  if  it  do  not 
neutralize  patriotic  resistance,  will  at  least  make 
a  secret  ally,  not  an  open  enemy,  in  every  man's 
oonacience. 

It  is  expected  that  some  (perhaps  a  great  deal 
of)  difficulty  will  be  met  with,  at  first,  in  satisfying 
the  Chinese  of  the  sincerity  of  the  late  opium 
dealers,  in  their  pledge  to  refrain  from  the  import. 
Long  experience  of  the  evasion  of  bonds,  will 
show  itself  in  demands  of  fuller  promises,  under 
heavier  penalties.  The  amount  of  delay  and 
difficulty  this  adjustment  may  occasion,  cannot  yet 
be  estimated.  My  own  hope  is,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner will  be  content  with  the  reference  made  by 
you  and  the  other  foreign  Consuls,  to  your  own 
Governments ;  and  that  this  reference  will  become, 
under  skilful  management,  the  germ  of  national 
treaties  with  China.  How  much  higher  satisfac- 
tion would  such  a  use  of  the  present  opportunity 
yield,  thanany  hostile  blow,  however  successfully 
struck,  could  win  ;  since  it  must  fall  chiefly  on 
the  innocent,  and  leave  an  ugly  scar  on  the  national 
intercourse. 

If  in  addition  to  this  public  security,  further 
bonds  should  be  required  of  the  residents  indi- 
vidually, it  becomes  them  to  grant  such,  and  such 
only,  as  would  be  sanctioned  by  their  country.  If 
the  Chinese  system  of  responsibility  be  stretched 
beyond  this  point,  their  protest,  coupled  with  a 
frank  statement   of  the   reasons  of  dissent,    will 
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probably  prevent  any  long  suspension  of  inter- 
course.* If  not,  let  them  retire  for  a  little  while, 
leaving  an  open  field  to  public  negotiators. 

These  last  fruits  of  the  drug,  these  last  dregs  of 
the  opium  traffic,  will  probably  have  been  disposed 
of,  before  your  despatches  reach  England.  Pre- 
suming then,  that  counsel  will  be  taken  by  your 
Government  from  the  friends  of  peace,  the  friends 
of  legal  trade  and  Eastern  amelioration  ;  what  are 
our  prospects  ?  I  reply,  I  regard  the  present 
moment  as,  in  every  sense,  the  commencement  of 
a  better  era.  If,  as  merchants,  we  have  had  any 
favour  with  this  Government,  while  our  trade  has 
been  so  injurious,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  more  countenance  and  liberty  await  us,  as 
it  clears  itself  from  reproach,  and  its  utility 
to  the  empire  is  gradually  developed.  A  short 
period    of   deranged   exchanges   past,f    and    we 

*  The  bond  first  required  by  the  Commissioner  is  not,  wettke 
it,  an  attempt  entirely  to  supersede  legislation,  by  special  con- 
tract, though  the  engagement  has  that  aspect.  It  is  rather 
intended  to  convey  the  foreigner's  assent  to  the  principle — ^that 
he  be  dealt  with  as  the  native — and  to  carry  out  the  parallel  in 
the  item  of  capital  penalties.  It  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  canons 
exemplification  of  the  *<  control  social,**  and  on  the  other,  a  veiy 
harsh  and  hazardous  requisition. 

f  The  subject  of  currency,  everywhere  difficult,  is  peculiarly 
80  in  China.  Our  readers  know,  that  the  vast  financial  and 
commercial  operations  of  thb  empire  have  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  paper,  and  with  no  coin  but  a  base  copper 
one ;  thus  throwing  the  chief  weight  of  exchanges  oo  defaced 
dollars,  and  tycee  (pure  native)  silver.     The  quantity  of  metal 
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thall  find  new  cuBtomers  and  new  producers  in 
hundreds  of  iaroilieBy  no  longer  sinking  to  rags 

Rqoired  for  theM  purposes,  miut  be  greater,  year  by  year,  as 
tkt  rewwreet  of  tlie  empire  develop,  and  its  traosfen  multiply, 
tbe  hand  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  only  on  this  admis- 
that  an  abstraction  of  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  dollars, 
caosed  by  the  sales  of  opium,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  can 
have  been  feh  as  a  great  embarrassment,  calling  the  Imperial 
Council  together  to  consult  on  checking  it. 

We  learn  from  the  opium  memorialists,  that  the  silver  mines 
of  China  are  not  abundant,  and  that  the  laws  in  force  respecting 
tiwm,  are  framed,  (not  to  check  their  produce,  and  so  lessen  the 
dbngen  of  eioessive  wealth,)  but  to  protect  them  from  exhaus- 
tion* It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  this  motive  working  in 
China*  since  it  has  shown  itself  so  often  in  Western  legislation, 
and  was,  a  century  ago,  a  main  argument  with  the  Japanese,  for 
vastricting  their  trade  with  foreign  countries.  These  fears  of 
czhaosting  their  mineral  wealth,  unfortunately  became  connected, 
in  the  minds  of  Chinese  statesmen,  with  vague  apprehensions  of 
a  time  to  come,  when,  with  weakened  sinews,  they  should  have 
to  stand  in  collision  with  Western  nations.  There  was  enough, 
in  actual  experience,  and  historic  knowledge  of  European  doings 
in  the  East,  to  suggest  the  apprehension.  Had  any  thing  more 
been  needed,  to  prompt  the  foresight,  such  sentiments  as  the 
following,  from  a  Canton  paper  of  April,  1833,  would  have 
been  sufficient :  ^*  Perhaps  nothing  could  contribute  more  readily 
to  the  final  reduction  of  the  Chinese  people  to  reasonable  terms 
with  foreigners,  than  this  steady  and  never-ceasing  impoveri:»h- 
ment  of  tlie  country,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  circulating 
medium,  [by  the  export  of  the  returns  of  the  opium  trade.]'* 

To  keep  to  the  financial  subject — if  the  Chinese  check  the 
outgoings  of  silver  where  they  now  are,  they  will  still  remain 
large  debtors,  as  to  their  currency,  to  foreign  commerce. 

For  instance,  the  trade  of  the  Uniu*d  States  has  given  them, 
since  its  rise  in  1784,  over  100,000,000  dollars.     An  equal  sum 
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and  beggary,  by  the  use  of  opium.    As  private  men, 
we  have  already  held  some  place,  for  other  reasons, 


has  come  in,  through  a  channel  often  left  out  of  account^  from 
Spanish  America  via  Manilla.  The  best  authorities  state,  that 
400,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  reached  the  Philippines,  cfaieflj 
from  Acapulco,  in  the  250  years  of  their  intercourse.  That 
one-fourth  of  this  passed  to  China,  is  a  moderate  estimate.  la 
the  controversy  between  the  rival  merchants  of  Cadiz  and 
Manilla,  the  former  always  traced  the  decline  in  the  profit  oa 
Spanish  fabrics,  in  the  markets  of  New  Spain,  to  the  interference 
of  those  from  China.  The  latter  replied,  not  our  supply  of 
Chinese  silks,  &c.,  but  the  far  greater  one  poured  in  by  other 
flags,  clandestinely,  or  via  Spain,  has  cut  down  your  per  centagei, 
and  thrown  the  Spanish  looms  out  of  employment.  In  evidenoi 
of  this,  they  pointed  to  the  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  dolUura,  of 
Spanish  American  coinage,  annually  imported  at  Canton,  under 
the  colours  of  England,  Holland,  &c.  To  this  statement  (irith 
due  allowance  for  its  partisan  origin)  we  have  to  add  the  fact, 
that,  out  of  the  80,000,000/.  or  60,000,000/.  sterling,  ▼ariouslf 
estimated  to  have  been  drawn  from  Japan,  during  sixty  yean  of 
free  export,  a  considerable  proportion  came  to  China,  rta 
Macao,  &c.,  for  the  purchase  of  raw  silk — the  staple  of  that 
commerce.  It  seems  a  low  estimate  to  set  down  these  sources, 
as  equivalent  to  the  American,  which  gives  an  aggregate  import 
of  400,000,000  dollars.  Deducting  from  this  vast  sum  the 
50,000,000  dollars  lately  redrawn,  and  we  still  leave  the  Chineae 
debtors  for  350,000,000  dollars.  If  to  this  we  add  the  prtiduoe 
of  their  own  mines,  which  we  are  told,  forms  the  whole  CB^ 
rency  of  the  middle  and  western  provinces,  it  appears,  thej 
must  be  in  possession  of  a  circulating  medium  of  not  less  thai 
500,000,000  dollars.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  want  of 
mutual  confidence,  banking  knowledge,  &c.,  leaves  a  large  prch 
portion  of  this  in  private  hoards,  unemployed  and  unavailaUei 
Its  weight  too,  and  the  necessity  of  examination  at  every  transfer, 
make  it  a  most  expensive,  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  medium. 


iD  the  regard  of  the  Chinese,  and  our  standing 
must  improve,  as  we  disconnect  ourselves  from  the 
authorship  of  vice  and  misery,  and  become  the 
representatives  of  a  commerce,  useful,  and  useful 
only.  If  we  feel  any  interest  in  the  honour  of  our 
flags,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  beneath 
them,  we  must  rejoice  to  see  the  Chinese  exclusive 
deprived  of  his  strongest  argument  against  our 
character  and  our  intercourse.  As  residents  in 
China,  and  intrusted  with  large  interests,  we  have 
new  securities  for  life  and  property  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium  traffic.  The  image  of 
national  demoralization,  and  all  its  attendant  inse- 
curities need  no  longer  alarm  us.  It  is  our  duty 
as  individuals  to  take  up  the  work  where  the 
Commissioner  leaves  it.  All  revival  of  this  deadly 
traffic  must  be  made  impossible,  if  we  can  prevent 


It  is  yet  too  early  to  attempt  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  sappres- 
non,  on  what  more  nearly  concemt  us — the  foreign  exchanges. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  need  6,000,000  or  7,000,000 
dollarft  annually,  for  their  purchases  of  Chinese  produce ;  and 
Europe,  more  than  twice  that  sum — say  15,000,000  or 
16,000,000  dollars.  To  meet  these  drafb.  Great  Britain  may 
furnish  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  dollars ;  British  India,  7,000,000 
or  8,000,000  dollars ;  Farther  India,  1,000,000  dollars.  The 
Unitfd  States  can  scarcely  add,  with  the  help  of  Mexico,  9tc,f 
1,000,000  dollars.  The  gap  of  8,000,000  or  10,000,000 
dollars  must  be  met,  at  first,  by  lower  costs,  but  chiefly  by 
specie,  until  an  increased  demand  for  foreign  articles  of  utility, 
grow  up  in  place  of  the  staple  of  intoxication.  To  meet  it 
fuilif,  free  ailmission  to  northern  ports  aione,  is  wanted.  The 
rourvc  is,  Jirst  deserve,  and  tketi  demand,  the  fn«dom. 
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it.  From  the  vantage  ground  on  which  we  nov 
stand,  we  must  carry  on  a  spontaneous  work  of 
reform,  until  every  irregularity,  however  sanc- 
tioned, has  disappeared  from  our  practice.  Nor 
need  we  limit  these  congratulations  to  our  com* 
mercial  prospects.  It  is  matter  of  thanksgiving, 
that  whatever  shall  be  done  hereafter  for  philan- 
thropy, and  for  its  highest  form,  Christianization, 
will  not  be  overborne  by  opium.  It  will  be  no 
longer  true,  that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  British 
Christians  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese, 
thousands  are  employed  for  their  depravation. 
Public  sentiment  in  England,  will,  I  trust,  take 
hold  of  this  fact,  and  give  it  a  wider  bearing  and 
application.  It  cannot  be  that  the  British  public 
will  continue  to  sanction  a  system,  which  first 
possesses  itself  by  force  of  the  rich  soil  of 
Hindostan,  and  then  converts  it  into  a  vast 
nursery-ground  for  the  dissemination  of  depravity 
and  ruin.*  If  '^  homines  ad  Deos  nulla  ne  propius 
accedunt,  quam  salutem  hominibus  dando,*'  to 
what  comparison  do  they  expose  themselves,  even 
by  delaying  the  withdrawal  of  this  sanction.  Nay, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  may  go  farther  and  predict,  that 
the  sufferers  by  this  blow,  and  you  yourself,  the 
reluctant  witness   of    the   stroke,    will    one  day 


*  <*  The  Indian  islanders^**  says  Crawfurd,  *'  nwy  have  beea 
taught  the  use  of  opium  by  the  Arabs;  but  the  extenn^e 
and  pernicious  consumption  which  now  distinguishes  their 
manners,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  Europeans,"  &G. 
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rejoice  over  it  together.  When  the  smart  of 
immediate  censure  and  loss  is  past,  you  will  take 
the  sharp  infliction  kindly,  as  coming  not  from 
Chinese  injustice,  but  from  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. Had  the  importers  of  the  drug  listened 
to  any  one  out  of  a  thousand  homilies,  they 
would  have  escaped  unharmed.  Had  you  begun^ 
even  but  a  few  months  ago,  to  make  known  the 
feelings  of  the  British  public,  and  the  tenour  of 
British  law,  another  turn  would  have  been  given 
to  the  crisis.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  Western 
society,  that  so  large  a  draft  has  been  made,  by 
the  Commissioner,  on  the  means  of  intoxication. 
All  its  powers  of  resistance  may  yet  be  tasked, 
to  withstand  the  still  existing  forces  of  tempta- 
tion. 

Again^  I  repeat^  nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  send  to  the  press,  a  word  of  censure  on  an  officer, 
to  whom  I  am,  with  my  countrymen,  so  much 
obliged;  but  the  fear,  that  the  belligerent  lan- 
guage 1  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  month, 
may  make  an  unhappy  impression  in  England. 
I  have  listened  to  it  with  pain,  for  its  effect  is, 
to  steel  the  Chinese  against  you  ;  and  so,  to 
embitter  to  them,  the  most  copious  fountain  of 
blessings.  I  would  not  have  images  of  aggression, 
ideas  of  resistance,  associated  in  the  Chinese 
mind,  with  the  name  of  Englishman.  Much  less 
would  I  have  the  reign  of  a  youthful  Queen, 
(whose  countenance  of  other  promise,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to    recall,)   stained   with    the    blood    of 
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thousands,  whose  only  crime,  if  guilty,  is,  that 
they  came  foremost  at  the  call  of  country  and 
conscience,  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their 
pagan  virtue. 

Much  rather  would  I  see  your  nation  bringing 
strong  mercantile,    and    political,    and  moral  in- 
fluences to   bear   on   China  ;    and   you   yourself 
giving  your  aid,  for  years  to  come,  to  make  them 
work,  as  they  ought,  in  peace  together.     Yean 
must  probably  pass,  before  the  long,  and  frank, 
and  friendly,  and  reiterated  explanations  needed 
to  inform  and  persuade  the  Chinese  of  your  wishes 
and  their  justice,  can  take  efiect;    but  the  path 
of  candour,  and  peace,  and  truth,  and  that  path 
alone,  will  conduct  to  '^  the  permanent  stability  of 
the  British  trade  witbthis  empire."     In  this  work 
of   mingled    statement,   argument,    and    remon- 
strance,  every  Western   State   will,    1  trust,  be 
proud  and  happy  to   bear  you   company.     Hos- 
tilities,  colonial   usurpations,   would   array  their 
interests  and  influence  against  you.     One  word 
of  invitation  will  bring  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
your  side,    and   unite   the   moral    power  of  the 
Western   world,    in   one   irresistible   pressure  on 
the  barrier  walls  of  China.     In  calculating  the 
forces  thus  at  your  command,   let  us  not  leave 
out  of  account,  the  power  and  promises  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  energies  and  truth  of  God  go  with 
us  in  every  efibrt  to  hasten  the  reign  of  universal 
amity  and  freedom ;  but  that  era  must  be  coeval 
with   the  time,  when    '^  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
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sword   against  nation,   neither  shall   they   learn 
war  any  more," 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  KING. 
Canton,  April  25th,  1839. 

P.S. — ^The  regular  factory  servants  returned  on 
the  18th,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  a  few 
days  would  restore  the  intercourse.  But,  un- 
happily, there  had  been  included  in  the  20,283 
chests,  some  parcels  belonging  to  parties  who 
refused  to  sanction  the  surrender.  Other  con- 
siderable quantities  had  been  disposed  of  up  the 
coast,  and  some  commanders  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance the  orders  to  deliver.  These  delays  con- 
curred, with  some  unexplained  movements  at  the 
Bogue,  to  irritate  the  Commissioner,  and  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  the  ^'  measured  permission," 
several  days  after  the  stipulated  period.  This 
deviation  from  his  pledge,  though  the  effect  of 
irritation,  rather  than  of  original  design,  was 
quite  indefensible. 

On  the  4th  May,  the  passage-boats  and  ships 
at  Whampo,  were  set  free ;  the  vessels  lying  with- 
out the  Bogue,  and  sixteen  obnoxious  residents, 
being  required  to  wait  the  completion  of  the 
deliveries.  On  the  8th,  the  Commissioner  replied 
to  the  suggestion  made  him  by  you,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  should  pass  its  own  laws, 
without  consulting  foreigners.     '^  Let  it  be  even  as 
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is  requested,"  he  says,  **  let  such  of  the  foreigners 
as  desire,  leave  the  empire,  and  let  those  who 
stay,  know,  that  hereafter  the  smuggling  of  opiam 
shall  be  punished  capitally."  This  edict  drew 
out  your  comments  of  the  11th,  followed  on  the 
19th,  by  an  injunction  on  all  British  subjects  not 
to  bring  their  property  or  vessels  within  the  river, 
on  pain  of  losing  the  protection  of  their  Govern- 
ment, either  for  such  property,  or  for  any  other 
left  behind  at  the  factories.  This  extension  of 
the  penal  implication  to  property  Ijring  beyond 
the  injunction,  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  bind 
the  British  subjects  to  quit  Canton,  in  their  five 
millions  of  claims  on  the  Cohong,  as  well  as  by 
their  floating  property.  This  notice  was  repeated 
on  the  22d,  and  a  further  injunction  laid  on  the 
British  residents  to  withdraw  from  Canton. 

These  official  acts  do  not  admit  of  private  com* 
ment.  They  presuppose  the  possession  of  strong 
and  explicit  instructions  not  yet  made  pablic« 
Without  such  authorization,  this  blockade  of  the 
port  to  the  valuably  laden  British  ships  arriving 
in  the  Chinese  waters,  would  seem  indefensible. 
It  would  not  merely  be  an  imitation  of  the  worst 
part  of  the  Chinese  system,  an  involvement  of  the 
legal  trader  with  the  smuggler ;  it  would  not 
only  prejudge  the  question,  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  home  Government,  but  it  wodid 
bear  all  the  marks  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  compli- 
cate  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  until  the 
latter   became   the    only   alternative.      It   would 
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:  like  a  cool  calculation,  that  now  is  a  good 
if  to  add  to  the  five  millions  of  doubtful 
ms,  and  the  ten  millions  of  confiscated  opium, 
irther  five  millions  of  damages  and  interest; 
rder  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the  manu- 
urer  or  the  shipowner,  and  to  bind  him  in  a 
ed  alliance  with  the  claimant  and  the  opium 
ler.  I  would  not  lend  any  force  to  such  ap- 
rances,  and  therefore  abstain  from  any  remark 
this  measure.  It  is  for  its  real  authors  to 
lain  its  motives,  as  well  as  to  show^  that  the 
;ish  naval  flag  is  not  here  called  in  in  order  to 
ig  off  the  offenders  under  the  merchant  flag, 
uch  a  way,  as  to  convert  their  punishment  into 
mph. 

s  respects  the  *'  new  law,"  I  firmly  believe  its 
in  to  be,  in  the  honest  and  pure  intents  of  the 
peror.  He  acts  as  if  he  felt,  that  the  suppres- 
of  the  import  of  opium,  is  indispensable  to 
safety  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the 
pie.  **  A  stroke  of  his  pencil,"  says  the  '  Friend 
ndia,'  the  best  of  the  Indian  papers,  ^'  could 
e  taken  away  our  iniquitous  gains,  and  turned 
D  into  his  own  coffers.  But  he  had  too  much 
;nanimity  to  make  a  gain  of  the  continued  ruin 
lis  people.  We  are  in  the  position  of  the 
jdy,  pestilent,  persevering  corrupters  of  his 
ects.  He  is  straining  every  nerve  to  save  them 
I  our  destructive  influence.  He  has  humbled 
British  name  and  honour  beyond  all  expres- 
.*'     Of  this  man,  of  this  Government,  the  only 
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one  concerned  in  the  business,  which  exhibits 
either  honourable  principle  or  conduct,  the 
Yumchae  Lin  is  the  able  and  energetic,  though 
not  infallible  instrument.*  Having  struck  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  opium  traffic  as  it  is,  he  goes 
on  to  devise  securities  against  it,  as  a  future  evil. 
Of  the  necessity  of  such  guarantees,  let  the  British 
people  judge,  when  they  learn,  that  there  are 
countrymen  of  theirs  here,  who  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  repair  to  the  coasts  of  China  in 
heavily  armed  vessels,  and  to  force  the  trade  at 
every  hazard.  You,  Sir,  will  assist  their  judg- 
ment, if  you  will  repeat  in  your  despatches,  those 
expressions  of  detestation,  and  those  purposes  to 
punish,  which  you  have  so  often  uttered  here  to 
all  of  us. 

With  such  unprincipled  avowals  in  his  ears,  the 
Commissioner  seeks  security,  where  British  1^5- 
lators  have  sought  it,  against  forgery  and  larceny, 
&c.,  in  capital  punishment.  This  is  his  last  grand 
offence.  This  is  the  seal  to  the  declaration  of 
hostilities ! 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  defending  the 
Commissioner  in  his  several  acts  ;  or  as  approving 
in  particular  the  new  law  with  its  capital  penalty. 
His  involvement  of  the  whole  community  in  indis- 


*  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  humiliation  and  the  instni* 
mentality,  to  have  Yumchae,  Yumchae,  cried  after  you>  by  every 
idle  boy,  as  the  foreigner  now  has,  when  passing  the  Chinese 
hamlets. 
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criminate  embargo  had  no  excuse  but  in  ignorant 
custom,  and  wrong  ideas  of  State  necessity.  In 
other  instances,  such  as  the  delay  of  the  passage 
licence,  the  proscription  of  the  sixteen,  &c.,  he 
has  evidently  blundered.  His  demand  of  a  penal 
bond  was  a  further  error,  however  sanctioned  by 
national  usage.  The  exchange  of  the  special 
contract  for  a  general  law,  though  accompanied 
with  assurances  that  only  the  actual  smuggler 
shall  suffer,  is  yet  unfair  on  the  foreigner.  It  is 
made  so  by  mutual  igpiorance  and  distrust,  by  the 
frequency  of  mistake  in  the  identification  of 
foreigners,  by  the  absence  of  the  checks  enjoyed 
in  Western  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  denial 
of  access  to  the  dispenser  of  pardon. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  has  been  already  a  sufficient 
source  of  solicitude  to  be  here  exposed  to  the  one 
chance  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dental homicide.  A  second  chance,  though  not 
yet  realized,  is  now  added  to  the  exposure,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  double  reason  for  private 
dissatisfaction  and  public  remonstrance.  Western 
States  will  not  submit  to  the  execution  of  their 
innocent  citizens  for  accidental  homicide,  any 
more  than  to  the  impressment  of  their  seamen. 
They  will  remonstrate  against  a  law  they  cannot 
suffer  to  operate.  Remonstrance  and  warning 
disregarded,  they  will,  if  they  see  fit,  make  the 
actual  perpetration  of  the  injustice,  the  ground  for 
hostilities. 
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A  few  memoranda  are  all  I  will  add  to  this 
postscript.  1.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
question  of  peace  or  war  should  be  referred  to  the 
Grovernment  and  people  of  Great  Britain  (&c.), 
and  no  effort  made  here  to  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  decision,  by  pressing  local  exasperation  to 
the  very  verge  of  hostilities. 

2.  The  whole  question  being  thus  referred,  all 
persons  of  all  nations  already  embarked  in  lawful 
trade  with  China,  should  be  allowed  to  complete 
their  affairs,  and  not  be  driven  to  taste,  in  their 
innocent  occupations,  the  bitter  fruits  of  others' 
illegalities.  To  cut  them  off  from  this  opportunity 
is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  unmerited 
losses. 

3.  While  thus  engaged,  their  publie  representa- 
tives should  make  every  effort,  not  to  weaken,  but 
to  ensure  their  safety,  by  every  method  not  inccm* 
sistent  with  national  honour.  Every  harsh  act  of 
the  Chinese  Government  should  be  protested 
against.  The  unfairness  of  the  new  law  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  warning  given,  that  the  first 
foreign  life  unjustly  sacrificed  to  its  provisions  will 
be  held,  in  Western  usage,  sufficient  cause  for 
hostilities.  The  continued  residence  of  foreigners 
at  Canton  should  be  declared  to  be  under  these 
protests,  that  it  may  not  be  mistaken  as  conflicting 
with  them. 

4.  To  make  the  reference  adverted  to  effective 
and  final,  the  Western  States  in  commerce  with 
China  (Great  Britain^  the  United  States,  Holland, 
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&Cm)  shouid  undertake  a  combined  miBgion*  This 
mission  should  be  instructed,  firsts  to  review  the 
opium  question,  commercially,  politically,  morally; 
and  so  to  settle  and  dispose  of  it,  that  any  subse- 
quent difference  or  appeal  to  force  shall  have  no 
ccmnexion  with  it  whatever.  Every  excuse  for  that 
noxious  commerce  should  be  abandoned,  and  all 
the  aid  it  is  consistent  with  Western  usage  for  one 
Government  to  lend  to  another,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  of  contraband,  should  be  spon- 
taneously proffered  to  China.  This  stumbling- 
block  removed,  the  question  of  general  intercourse, 
with  its  past  damages  and  future  amelioration, 
should  be  taken  up,  and  never  given  over  until 
every  just  demand  be  granted.  If  such  satisfac- 
tion should  be  refused  at  first,  let  the  demand  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year,  until  the  fairness  of 
the  foreign  party  be  demonstrated,  the  wrong  put 
upon  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  native 
patriotism  of  the  people  neutralized  by  the  sense 
of  justice.  Then,  if  an  appeal  to  arms  must  come, 
it  will  not  be  an  opium  quarrel.  It  will  be  a 
conflict  with  the  mandarin,  not  with  the  people. 
It  was  with  such  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  that  the  founder  of  the  Tatsing  dynasty 
thought  it  necessary  to  preface  his  march  upon 
the  frontiers  of  China.  With  no  less  clear  a  right, 
or  full  an  exposition,  should  Christian  Europe 
become  its  invader. 

5.  As  a  local  and  private  affair,  1  hold  myself, 
and  would  have  my  countrymen  hold  themselves, 
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bound  to  respect  the  acts  of  the  British  Superiii' 
tendent,  and  to  refuse  all  commercial  connexion 
with  British  subjects,  except  with  his  express 
sanction.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  a  citizen  of  a 
State  unrepresented  in  China,  I  feel  bound  to 
wait,  in  a  neutral  posture,  its  decision  on  the  late 
crisis.  Whenever  it  commands  me  to  leave  this 
country  for  the  public  service,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  do  so.  But,  until  its  decision  be  expressed,  I 
prefer,  with  my  present  views,  to  keep  my  post 
The  commercial  interests  intrusted  to  me  require 
my  care,  and  I  feel  no  obligation  to  sacrifice  them 
on  the  altar  of  the  opium  traffic.  I  will  not  add, 
voluntarily,  to  the  injustice  already  done  me  ;  nor, 
while  exclaiming  against  an  unfair  implication 
with  others,  will  I  justify  the  involvement,  by 
identifying  myself  with  their  illegalities.  I  will 
not  stoop  to  profit  by  the  losses  of  others,  but 
having  had  no  part  in  the  causation  of  these  evib 
I  will  not  assume  voluntarily  any  part  in  the 
consequences.  Moreover,  I  fear  lest  the  unani- 
mous withdrawal  of  all  the  foreign  residents  from 
China  should  convey  the  idea  of  a  common  in- 
sensibility to  the  evils  of  the  opium  trade,  and  oft 
determination  to  stand  or  fall  with  it  Instead  of 
operating  to  drive  the  Chinese  to  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  the  legal  trade,  it  may  bring  up  the  question, 
whether,  if  the  foreigners  will  not  traffic,  except 
opium  be  the  staple,  it  be  not  better  to  shut  them 
out  for  ever.  I  am  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  to  China  ;  and  yet  it  is 


certainly  richer  in  the  possession  of  its  staples  and  its 
silver,  than  in  their  barter  for  opium.  Japan,  inferior 
in  population,  wealth,  command  of  climate,  &c., 
has  long  dispensed  with  external  communications, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  the  same 
policy  may  easily  be  forced  upon  China.  Such  a 
change,  were  it  a  matter  of  indifference  com- 
mercially, could  not  but  be  deprecated,  as  a 
backward  step  in  the  progress  of  Eastern  ame- 
lioration. To  prevent  mutual  distrust  and  ex- 
asperation from  producing  this  result,  is  the 
strongest  inducement  not  to  quit  China. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  safety,  I  may  add,  that 
had  I  been  a  dealer  in  the  drug,  I  should  certainly 
prefer  to  absent  myself,  for  a  time  at  least,  until 
the  new  regulations  were  seen  in  practice.  But 
being  known  as  a  steady  opponent  of  the  traffic, 
when  it  was  lucrative  and  easy,  I  feel  above  the 
suspicions  of  the  native,  or,  what  is  worse,  the 
malice  of  foreign  desperadoes,  now  that  it  is 
losing  and  dangerous. 

6.  Finally,  there  are  two  powers  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  capable  of  being  wielded  for  the 
subduing  of  the  Chinese — the  power  of  inflicting 
infinite  harm,  and  the  power  of  imparting  infinite 
blessings.  To  recommend  the  latter  means,  is  the 
object  of  this  publication.  If,  however,  all  con- 
fidence in  truth,  in  peaceful  policy,  is  lost ;  if 
resistance  to  rival  aggrandizement  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  these  remoter  usurpations  ;  if  it  be 
consistent  to  uphold  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
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Europe  with  one  hand,  and  to  force  changes  oo 
Asia,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  with  the  other 
— seize   the  present   occasion    to    make    war  on 
China.     And,  as  there  is  no  assignable  stopping- 
place   between   the   assumption  of  arms,    and  a 
thorough   reduction    of  the   Chinese    spirit    and 
force,  take  measures  accordingly.     Find  the  way 
to  the  mouths  of  the  *'  two  rivers  "  by  sea  ;  and 
the  way  to  Yunnan  by  land  from  India.     Cut  off 
the  coasting  trade,    and   destroy  the   canal    ap- 
proaches to  the  Imperial  residences.      Look  out 
for    some   talented   traitor  ;    call    him    the    sole 
representative  of  the  old  Ming  family  ;  set  up  his 
throne  in  the  deserted  courts  of  its  ancient  capital. 
Make  free  intercourse  with  the  southern  half  of 
China  the  price  of  this   ^*  protection ;"  and  on 
coming  away,  bring  a  reimbursement,  and  leave  a 
subsidy.     Superiority  in  arms  and  discipline  may 
make  all  this  easy.     To  render  it  more  sure,  let 
it  appear,   that  Providence  shall  always  wait  in 
vain  for  Western  piety  to  give  Christianity  to  the 
East,   and  that  its   angry  ambition    is   the  only 
means  within  its  reach,  I  mean  its  only  htman 
instrumentality. 


Macao,  29th  Majfy  1839. 


rdwaid  Suier,  1*1111:11^  1:.,  Chc'ipH  le. 
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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 


My  Lord, 

I  HAD  lately  the  honour  of  transmitting  to 
oar  Lordship  some  remarks  upon  the  suspension  of 
or  intercourse  with  China,  the  substance  of  which  is 
mbodied  or  repeated,  with  some  additions,  in  this 
lore  public  address.  Believing  that  I  am  aiding  and 
icouraging  your  Lordship  to  go  on  in  the  only  course 
lit  can  be  pursued  with  credit  to  the  government  and 
Ivantage  to  the  countiy,  as  well  as  redounding  even- 
ally  to  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  nation,  I  trust  that 
bat  I  have  said  and  now  repeat,  has  not  or  will  not 
I  considered  as  entirely  useless  and  unworthy  of  regard 
'  your  Lordship  and  the  public,  although  coming 
m  the  unpractised  pen  of  an  humble  individual,  but 
lo  happens  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
der  consideration. 

In  consequence  of  some  influential  daily  papers  having  Theopii 
It  their  powerful  assistance  to  those  who  have  begun  «^««^y  —pt 
misade  against  the  merchants  in  China  who  deal  in 
rtiro,  suflering  by  late  accounts  under  so  serious  a 
0  and  great  personal  inconvenience,  I  beg  to  obtain 
m  your  Lordship  a  portion  of  your  consideration 
ikt  I  endeavour  to  bring  some  statements  to  bear 
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upon  the  general  character  of  the  trade,  which  toKj 

place  it  upon  its  proper  footings    and  yindicate  die 

reputation  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  from  the  sspO' 

sions  to  which  they  have  been  so  unjustly  subjected. 

Some  of  the  persons  who  hare  undertaken  to  cry  it 

down  I  allow  to  have  been  impelled  only  by  what  tbey 

considered  a  moral  obligation ;  but  the  zeal  of  othen» 

both  here  and  in  China,  has  been  very  much  mixed  op 

with  interested  motives.     Their  imprudent  and  reckles 

conduct  has  involved  a  whole  community  in  ruin. 

Their  real  sUtioii         From  a  long  residence  in  China,  and  my  persoul 

1  high  character.  .  .1,11.1  11 

acquaintance  with  the  leading  houses  on  the  spot  wao 
have  had  most  to  do  in   it — and  whose  transactioof 
with  India  and  this  country  in  tea,  silk,  and  cottoOi 
have  been  on  the  largest  scale — I  can  safely  affirm,  ni 
appeal  to  any  of  the  East  India  Company^s  agents,  les- 
dent  there  during  the  latter  period  of  the  monopoly,  ti 
corroborate  my  assertion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  in  any  community  of  merchants,  men  more  alive  Id 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  less  likely  to  do  any  thing 
that  their    conscience  told   them  was  wrong.    Wdl 
educated  and  talented  as  they  are,  I  consider  them  pe^ 
fectly  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  whob 
tendency  and  bearings  of  the  trade,  and  to  balance  die 
arguments  for  and  against  it.   Sure  I  am,  therefore,  thai 
if  they  had  believed  the  demoralization  to  be  such 
described,  and  that  by  their  agency  they  were  addhig 
so  greatly  to  the  mass  of  human  misery,  they  would  long 
ago  have  withdrawn  from  the  trade,  however  great  the 
sacrifice  to  them  in  a  pecuniary  way ;  and  ffreat  it 
would  have  been. 
Opinkm  in  China  of     The  common  opinion  when  I  was  there  was,  that  die 
^^J^^^h^'.  smoking  of  opium,  if  not  less,  was  not  more  deleterioM 

than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  at  home ;  both  depending 
upon  the  quantity  taken.  Its  high  price  prerented  iH 
consumption  to  any  excess,  excepting  by   the  mdte 


wealthy  of  the  population ;  the  common  people  not  pos- 
the  mc  ans  of  baying  it  It  was  known  also  that 
were  many  who  smoked  it  only  occasionally.  I 
^▼e  never  heard  any  of  the  Chinese  speak  of  it  as  hurt- 
il  if  taken  in  moderation ;  and  the  opium  brokers,  who 
n  used  it,  and  who  were  to  be  seen  at  all  hours,  went 
Inroogfa  their  large  transactions  in  the  most  accurate 
nd  clear-headed  way  that  was  possible,  exhibiting  no 
bible  maiks  of  its  bad  effects  upon  their  constitutions, 
i  might  be  difficult  perhaps  to  prove  any  phyrical 
0ces8ity  for  increasing  the  quantity  used  daily  by  a 
•oderate  smoker,  any  more  than  there  would  be  for  a 
rine^drinker  here  to  exceed  his  three  or  four  glasses. 
Sacb  would  be  satisfied  with  his  usual  allowance. 

Calling    into    use    the    Chinese    weights    on   this     Avrrage  quantity 
lecasion,  although  many  used  less,  five  candarines  of  ^"^ 
the  extract  was  considered  to  be  about  the  quantity 
eaustuned  daily  by  the  regular  smokers.     A  good  many 
mioked  a  mace.    Three  or  four  mace  was  considered  a 
Tery  large  quantity,  and  it  was  said  that  but  few  could 
consume  it.     Much  of  the  narcotic  power  of  the  drug 
nast  be  lost  by  combustion.     A  very  small  pellet  is 
placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  which,  when  applied  to 
the  lamp,  emits  a  bright  flame,  burning  rapidly;   so 
that  the  smoker  only  gets  one  good  inhalation,  and.  one 
or  two  poor  ones,  before  it  is  exhausted.     I  consider  as 
a  palpable  mistake  or  great  exaggeration,  the  assertion     Error  of  rappoi 
made,  that  the  eame  opium  can  be  smoked  twice.    A  ^an  be  nnoke/Mo 
very  small  portion  may  escape  ignition  by  its  close 
adhesion  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe ;  but  it  must  take  a 
good  many  smokings  to  accumulate  any  ecrapinge — an 
operation  probably  not  performed   until  the  aperture 
for  the  smoke  becomes  foul  and  closed. 

The  extract  for  smoking  is  procured  by  boiling  tlie     Mrthod  of  pro- 
opium  in  wai     ,  to  clear  it  from  all  its  parts  so  soluble,  3.4*l^^,;Si?  J 
tnd  obtain  tl    resinous  or  inflammable  portion,  the  re-  ^^^  of  om  cUit. 
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pository  of  its  flavour  and  virtue.  A  chest  of  100  cattiai 
(equal  to  133i  lbs.)  produces,  in  this  way,  on  an  avenfl 
of  the  different  kinds,  only  60  catties  of  imoketUi 
opium,  the  loss  in  the  process  being  very  great  TaUig 
therefore  the  40,000  chests  for  the  year  commeDdiV 
Supply  in  1837-8  1st  April,  1837,  and  ending  31st  March,  1838,  to  yieH 
)ugh  for  2,104,110  2  400  000  catties  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  tkn 

*8on8,  being  as  one       '         '  r  r     r  o» 

166  of  the  popuia-  was  a  Supply  that  year  for  2,104,110  consumers  of  jbi 

candarines  each    per  diemj  out  of   a  population  flf 

360,000,000,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  !• 

persons,  men,  women,  and  children.     This  may  be  aok* 

divided  to  bring  the  calculation  nearer  to  the  eud 

number  of  tliose  who  smoke,  which  will  increase  tkl 

proportion  by  leaving  out  the  women  and  children. 

Contrasted  with  the      What  comparison  does  this  bear  with  the  aggiegiH 

rit^Xkikera'^e    ^^  habitual  spirit-drinkers  in  the  United  KingdonJ 

ited  Kingdom ;  and  Canton  is  said  to  contain  800,000  to  1,000,000  of  in- 

re  and  here.  habitants ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  itf 

crowded  thoroughfares  the  same  debilitated  frames,  thi 
flushed  faces  or  squalid  features,  that  constantly  meel 
the  eye  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  traceable  to  tbl 
haunts  of  the  gin-drinkers.  They  talk  of  the  smoking 
>pium  shops  and  shops,  or  opium  deus — as  some  have  been  pleased  to 
palaces.  ^ j^lj  ^^jj^ — ^f  ^^q  Chinese,  but  they  at  any  rate  have  tin 

merit  of  retirement  from  the  public  eye.  Here  the  pedj 
gin-shop  has  swelled  out  its  dimensions,  and  aseomed 
all  the  splendour  of  a  gorgeous  palace,  affixmting  tbi 
eye  and  ear  of  the  sober  and  respectable  passeogei 
\^ith  the  disgusting  appearance  and  language  of  dii 
deluded  beings  that  throng  its  portals.  I  remember  tlit 
time  when  those  who  visited  these,  then  more  humble^ 
resorts  of  the  wretched  and  vicious,  used  to  stqp  m4 
look  round  to  see  if  they  were  observed ;  but  now  iB 
such  precaution  is  abandoned  ;  for  in  they  go,  both 
and  women,  ill  dressed  or  well  dressed^  without 
or  remorse. 


Vfhjf  thetefimy  do  not  the  great  moralists  and  agita-     Hie  oppooen 
of  the  present  day  begin  with  these  gin-palaceM  f  "^i"^^^^ 


Ve  know  that  all  strong  stimulants  taken  beyond  mo-  ^^  ^^  gin-dri 

1  •  ...  1      •  ,       ,  .  *t  home. 

lenUion  are  injunous  to  the  human  constitution ;  and 
o  one  can  deny  that  to  encourage  their  use  for  the 
ike  of  gain  is  morally  wrong,  according  to  the  extent 
f  the  eril  produced*  After  them,  why  not  put  down 
be  great  distilleriesi  and  then  the  immense  porter  and 
le  breweries?  for  men  can  and  do  get  very  drunk 
ith  beer  as  well  as  spirits.  But  which  of  them  ever 
longht  of  such  alternatives  for  carrying  out  their  moral 
aprovements  here  ?  They  could  not ;  for  they  well 
BOW  that  neither  the  producers  nor  consumers  would 
ibmit  to  it  They  flinch  from  such  a  proceeding  in 
lis  country.  It  is  too  near  their  own  doors,  and  they 
the  multitude. 


Why  not,  therefore,  allow  the  Chinese  to  enjoy  him-     Oar  interfeno 
»lf  in  his  own  way,  and  leave  Um  to  judge  of  what  is  '^^^i^ 
K>d   for  him,  and  what  not?     No,  that  won't  lib;  •ndsuperflucmi. 
me  people  must  be  busy,  and  like  Don  Quixote  in 
pain,  rummaging  the  world  to  find  out  somethinff  to  re- 
less.     They  got  a  good  cause  to  begin  with  in  negro     Discm>andei  < 
iimncipation,  but  would  have  sullied  it  by  a  robbery  over  zeaioui  mor 
'  the  masters,  had  not  other  persons,  not  pretending  to 
»  much  morality,  stepped  in,  and  by  pronouncing  such 
proceeding  to  be  unjust,  sectu^  to  them  a  compensa- 
m.     The  same  zeal  might  have  been  looked  for  in 
foor  of  the  poor  factory  children  at  home ;  but  the 
i0-aaCTi^#were  too  powerful  for  them  to  meddle  with ; 
bile  Ihe  planter y  unprotected,  at  a  distance  and  at  some 
icount  in  public  opinion,  was  more  likely  to  be  easily 
M  down.    They  would  willingly  subject  the  opium 
BTchants  in  China  to  the  same  ordeal.    The  same 
•ddling  spirit  is  getting  up  with  regard  to  the  religious 
mhip  of  the  poor  Hindoo,  who,  in  that  ignorance  of 
better  faith  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  in  which 
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Providence  has  hitherto  left  him,  is  content  to  follow  die  li 
practice  of  his  forefathers,  and  observe  the  rites  enjoinei  |i 
upon  him  by  his  priests  as  necessary  to  his  well-dobig  m} 
here  and  hereafter.     Let  a  Governor-General  be  onee  li 
instructed  to  over-rule  the  prejudices  of  tlie  natives  ia  lit 
that  respect,  and  then  calculate  how  long  we  shall  le-  It 
tain  possession  of  our  Indian  empire  !     An  assodatioo  |) 
has  been  projected  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines 
of  all  countries,  however  remote,  firom  the  maltreatment 
of  Europeans  and  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquonk 
I  suppose  it  will  take  China  under  its  wing,  and  in- 
scribe opium  on  its  banners  as  the  greatest  of  the  anti- 
moral  agencies  employed  by  a  certain  personage  in  hk 
works  of  darkness.     The  opium  agitators  have  alreadj 
(uom  improperly    pronounced  that  drug  to  be  a  poison  which  heaven,  in 
)d  a  poison  by       j^  mercy,  has  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  balm  to  our  sat 

fering  bodies  and  our  troubled  minds,  leaving  us  to 
apply  it  as  our  own  discretion  may  direct  us.  Whit 
blame  can  attach  to  a  physician  should  his  patient  take 
two  or  three  times  more  than  the  quantity  of  laudannm 
he  had  prescribed  ?  And  if  the  same  reasoning  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  smoker  of  the  drug,  who  prefers  it  to  wine 
or  spirituous  liquors,  why  should  the  seller  be  blamed 
if,  instead  of  three  pipes  a  day,  he  should  smoke  six  or 
twelve  ? 
What  persons  were       Before  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  tea,  the  whok  of 

aged  in  the  opium 

le  before  the  expi-  the  British,  but  few  in  number,  who  resided  in  China 
^^J^y^^ono.*  upon  sufferance  by  the  East  India  Company  or  by  an- 
y,  and  how  many    thority  of  Consular  patents  from  foreign  states,  wcie 

engaged  in  the  opium  trade.  Besides  them,  there  weie 
some  natives  of  India,  principally  Parsees  from  Bom- 
bay, all  concerned  in  opium  and  cotton.  Four  or  five 
of  the  Americans  also  dealt  in  it ;  and,  in  fact,  everff 
foreigner  there  who  had  the  smallest  connexion  with 
rhe  exceptions.       India,  or  funds  to  invest  in  it     The  only  exoeptiooi 

amongst  the  Americans  were  the  houses  of  Oliphant  &C(u 
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nd  Nathan  Dium,  whose  business  was  confined  to 

he  sale  of  British,  American,  and  other  products  im- 

Mnted  on  American  bottoms ;  and  the  shipment  of  the 

atiinis  for  such  imports,  or  the  proceeds  of  dollars  or 

nils  of  exchange  invested  in  tea,  silk  piece-goods,  and 

lankeens*    They  were  agents  for  houses  in  America, 

md  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  British  India, 

rhich  could  lead  them  into  transactions  in  opium.     I 

rould  fain  give  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Co.  credit  for     Anti^nmaiu 

relieving  themselves  convinced  of  the  immorality  of  the  ou^^J^^^O^ 

imde,  and  of  smuggling  in  general.  But  I  will  ask  them  Thar  opinion  of  < 

rhether  their  oum  interest*  may  not  have  aided  in  the  trade  mixed  v 

trengthening  such  a  conviction,  when  they  found  the  ^  iateretted  m 

Thinese  government  interfering  with  the  usual  course  of 

lOfdness,  in  consequence  of  the  opium  trade,  or  under 

wetence  of  it?     And  whether  they  themselves  have 

yoi  been  obliged  to  smuggle^  in  disposing  of  certain    Their  own  imiic 

iiiicles  at  Lintin,  to  save  the  enormous  duties?  ^nd *'*'^***^''*^ "^ 

Men  engaged  in  other  irregular  transactions  there,  by 

(hipping  return  cargoes  in  vessels  that  never  entered 

he  port  ?  the  Chinese  thereby  being  cheated,  as  they 

Messrs.  O.  and  Co.)  would  say,  out  of  the  measurement 

md  cumsha  duties.     I  refer  to  their  oum  letter,  pub-     Confirmed  by  i 

inhed  in  the  Canton  Register  of  the  -2 1st  August,  1838,  ^^R^Ji^.^ 

A  allusion  to  the  heavy  demurrage  incurred  by  their 

ihips  detained  at  ^Miampoa,  and  the  interruption  they 

met  with  in  carrying  on  their  (illicit)  business  at  the 

Miter  anchorages. 

Self  is  a  great  bar  to  our  forming  right  conceptions  No  reuon  to  b 
aa  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  when  opposite  J^  agitiJ^  iw 
ioterests  come  in  collision  with  our  own.     I  must  say,  p®^,  ^^«  •o***  <>P" 

had  It  come  in  tl» 

therefore,  that  the  house  referred  to,  and  others  who  got  waj  ai  a  matter  c 
I9»  the  hue  and  cry  against  opium,  have  acted  unfairly  ^^'^"^ 
lowards  tlie  dealers  in  tlie  drug  ;  believing  that  if  their 
roimexions  had  happened  to  lie  in  that  way,  they  would 
iol  have  objected  to  sell  it  any  more  than  their  neigh- 
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Coarse  they  adopted 
to  spread  their  own 
opinions  and  rouse  the 
opposition  of  the  Chi- 
nese authorities. 


Bad  effects  of  this 
division  of  opinion 
unong  the  foreigners. 


Preliminary  acts  of 
the  Chinese  Local  Go- 
remment. 

Foreigners  placed 
md^  r  restraint,  and 
leprived  of  food. 


Impolicy  of  Captain 
Blhot  in  corresponding 
srith  the  anthoritiesy 
ind  asking  them  to  go 
srith  him  and  see  the 
:>piiim  schooners  sent 
■way. 


bours.  They  commenced  this  agitation  for  what  tin] 
had  persuaded  themselves  was  a  moral  object;  bi^ 
finding  tliemselves  unattended  to  by  the  parties  con 
cemed)  they  began  to  enlist  the  passions  and  feelings  a 
the  Hong  merchants  into  their  cause,  by  denouncing  tb 
trade,  well  knowing  that  they  were  the  perscms  moi 
interested  in  getting  rid  of  it,  as  it  kept  them  in  ho 
water  with  the  authorities.  Grown  perfectly  reckleas  o 
consequences,  a  memorial  on  the  subject  was  also  pro- 
posed to  be  presented  to  the  Local  Government ^  as  stated 
in  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Co.'s  letter  before  referred  to, 
The  Hong  merchants,  so  backed  by  one  portion  of  tbc 
foreign  residents,  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  some 
means  might  be  devised  to  disencmnber  themselves  ol 
tlie  importunities  of  the  Local  Government,  and  the 
fines  and  personal  trouble  they  were  exposed  to  on 
every  infraction  of  the  law.  This  division  of  opnAom^  u 
to  the  character  of  the  trade,  was,  by  degrees,  and  al 
proper  opportunities,  communicated  by  them  to  the  go 
vemment,  which  led  them  to  take  every  subseqnenl 
step  up  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

They  first  strangled  a  man  in  fix)nt  of  the  foieigi 
factories  (probably  a  criminal  not  at  all  concerned  ii 
opium),  stopped  the  regular  trade,  and  then  quicklj 
concocted  the  scheme  of  getting  the  whole  accumulatec 
stock  of  opium  into  their  hands.  The  usual  course  ol 
business  was  resumed  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  dem 
off  some  of  the  tea,  and  get  out  of  their  way  the  shipi 
and  their  crews  that  received  it ;  waiting  also  fiir  the 
arrival  of  the  new  opium  to  add  to  their  plunder.  Tbej 
then  adopted  the  violent  measure  of  placing  under  le- 
straint  and  starving  every],  foreigner  on  the  spot,  wf^ 
ralistSf  informers  and  all,  as  the  means  of  enforcing  iti 
surrender.  To  the  latter  iniquity  they  were  also  fln< 
couraged  by  the  impolitic  act  of  Captain  Elliot,  wbOi 
when  he    ordered    away   the  opium  schooners  froa 
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spoa,  entere  into  eorreipandenee  with  the  Local 
nment,  and  mvUed  their  officers  to  proceed  with 
own  the  riyer,  and  tee  his  order  carried  into  effect 
might  well  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  also  dis- 
snanced  the  trade,  and  set  his  face  against  his 
rymen  engaged  in  it.  But  for  this  they  might 
lesitated  in  acting  upon  the  opinions  of  a  small 
Q  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  they  chiefly,  if  not 
ther,  Americans.  He  should  never  have  interfered    He  Bhoald  i 

hAYe  interfered 

/or  or  affoimt  the  merchants  while  the  drug  was  against  the  trade,  < 
i  subject  of  verbal  dispute  between  them  and  the  ^J^^^'J^jJJJ/^ 
nment     They  took  no  notice  of  the  proclamations  engm^d  in  it. 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  more  should  he.  They 
right  to  consider  them,  from  former  precedents,  as 
:h  icoMte  paper.  He  should  have  kept  himself  aloof 
the  opitun  trade,  as  the  Company^s  supercargoes 
o  do,  and  if  appealed  to  by  the  Chinese,  have  said, 
lid  do  nothing  in  it  to  help  them ;  by  which  course 
uld  always  have  been  more  useful  to  our  other 
fts.    His  mediation  should  have  been  reserved 
lome  o|>en  act  of  aggression  called  for  it    By  so 
ing  himself,  he  could  have  come  forward  with 


effect  when  really  wanted.     But  he  sliould  have    Could  in 

expected  nothing  b 

1,  after  what  happened  to  Lord  Napier,  that  the  diaaiter  in  going  n 

se  would  only  respect  him  whilst  his  person  was  ^^^^  •■  he  did. 

r  their  hands  ;  and  therefore  on  the  late  occasion 

>uld  have  repaired  on  board  of  her  Majesty^s  ship 

,  or  one  of  the  merchant  ships,  if  her  commander 

.  not  remain,  and  collecting  all  the  rest  near  him, 

nade  some  efforts,  either  by  strong  remonstrances 

nrt  acts,  to  induce  the  Government  to  release  his 

r}'men,  and   abandon   their    pretensions    to    the 

I.     His  K^^ing  wp  to  Canton  could  only  commit 

still  more,  having  thcni  nothing  to  lean  upoHj  as 

«ult  proved.     He  himself  was  immediately  put    our  coantrrmeu 

restraint ;  all  their  senants  were  withdrawn;  and  «wwmitted itai mo 

by  it. 
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their  supply  of  food  was  cut  off.  Such  extreme  measmci! 
had  not  been  resorted  to  before — and  why?  Becanrt 
they  thought  he  might  have  done  something  trouble- 
some to  themselves  had  he  remained  with  the  shipt 
When  the  head  was  gone,  the  body  could  not  act.  I  m 
persuaded  that  they  would  not  have  touched  a  hair  of 
any  of  the  foreigners  then  in  their  keeping  for  anything 
he  could  have  done.  They  know  our  strength  too  wfUt 
and  fear  it ;  and  although  they  may  have  reckoned  too 
much  upon  our  forbearance  with  respect  to  the  opnmi 
they  would  have  made  no  such  calculation  as  to  tke 
le  opium  ships      Uves  of  our  countiymen.     It  is  possible  also  that,  had 

it  have  been  sent  n    i    i     .  •  «         <■ 

aniiu,  and,  when  he  not  gone  up  and  controlled  theur  actions,  the  aJterni- 
i^^^^sldd^or  ^"^^'®  ^f  sending  all  the  receiving  ships  to  Mamlla  mi|^ 
'  have  been  suggested  and  carried  into  effect.     When  tin 

subject  of  the  dispute  was  ffonCy  what  could  the  wt 

thorities  have  said  or  done?     Before  Captain  Elliot 

went  up,  the  residents  might  have  hoped  to  get  ovtf 

their  difficulties  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  1 000  chests  thej 

had  agreed  to  give  up,  and  only  postponed  the  otker 

consideration,  which,  no  Jotti/,  was  entertained,  althou^ 

not  acted  upon.  They  must  have  remembered  an  occiu^ 

ise  bearing  upon    rence  that  took  place  a  few  years  before.     The  com- 

icnriekmed^iaan  ™2^der  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship  was  killed  in  ta 

y  to  which  he  was  affair  at  Canton  by  four  natives  of  India,  who  had  nui* 

artj. 

taken  him  for  another  person.  The  wounds  were  in- 
flicted by  sticks,  used  under  great  excitement,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment.  Information  was  g^ven  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  by  the  person  who  escaped,  who 
immediately  demanded  that  the  men  should  be  su^ 
rendered  to  them  for  trial,  and  were  very  pressiiig* 
Knowing  the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  case  being  fidilj 
considered,  or  rather  that  the  men's  lives  would  proba- 
bly be  sacrificed  for  an  offence  that  might  be  atoned  fa 
at  home  by  a  few  months  imprisonment,  the  Chief  of  tbl 
East  India  Company's  Establishment  immediatdy  aoil 
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off  fn  charge  by  a  ship  bound  to  Bombay,  then 
despatch.     It  was  all  done  off  hand,  and  when 
be  Chinese  applied  again  they  were  told  that  the  men 
fiere  gone.    They  made  no  complainty  and  the  only 
king  they  did  was  to  send  an  officer  of  some  rank  to 
he  place  where  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  buried, 
e  examine  the  body  and  satisfy  themselves  of  the  cause 
iff  bis  death ;  rather  a  curious  proceeding,  as  scarcely 
Wkj  examination  took  place.     The  same  recourse  had 
Kcn   resorted  to  on  former  occasions  when  the  suf- 
bien  were  Chinese,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Fopaz  frigate,  whose  Commander  cut  short  the  discus-     Another  case  io  t 
Bon  by  going  to  sea  vnih  the  men  they  had  demanded. 
The  then  Chief  Supercargo  said,  ^^  They  are  gone ;  what 
can  /  do  ?^    The  Chinese  made  no  more  ado  about  it  at 
Ami  time,  but  revived  the  subject  again  in  1831,  when 
the  Court  of  Directors  removed  the  Committee  that  had 
eecomplbhed  so  much  good  by  suspending  the  trade 
the  year  before.   They  then  inquired  whether  the  sailors 
ef  the  Topaz  had  been  punished  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
Imnd  ;  and  thinking  themselves  a  little  stronger  because 
appeared  a  little  weaker,  they  seemed  disposed  to 
:e  some  stir  about  that  old  affair.     I  therefore  think 
that  all  these  precedents  bore  strongly  in  favour  of  their 
lelinquishing  any  claim  to  an  indemnity  in  the  persons 
of  the  consignees,  had  the  opium  been  all  sent  away. 

There  is  an  old  story  that  corroborates  to  the  letter     An  apposite  case 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  emplojnnent  ^^  ^,^1  ^^  o 
of  the  means  at  the  Superintendent's  disposal  before  he  ^^^,  intercourae  wit] 
went  up  to  Canton,  small  as  they  might  appear  to  him. 
I  will  repeat  it,  as  it  appeared  in  a  publication  entitled 
"Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  published  by 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  in  18S6 — a  work  that  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  perusal  of  every  one  interested  in  Chinese 
affairs,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct  view  of  the 
usual  conduct  of  the  Government  to  foreigners.  What  they 
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were  ihetiy  they  are  now : — ^^  lu  the  year  16359  the  Pwi 

dency  at  Sural  received  a  proposition  form  the  Poiti*' 

guese  Viceroy  at  Ooa,  for  a  truce  and  a  free  trade  H 

Macao  and  all  other  Portuguese  settlements.     A  .tm^ 

was  accordingly  drawn  up,  which  was  confirmed  by  tk 

Kings  of  Spain  and  England.     In  consequence  of  tUi 

Captain  Weddell's    compact  Captain  Weddell  was  sent  out  on  the  put  d 

r  ^ip»,  in^conie-    ^  ^ew  trading  association  (in  which  Charles  the  Fii< 

ncc  of  a  propon-    himself  had  shares)  vriih  four  ships,  and  carrying  » 

I  made  by  the  Vice-  '  ^  "'^ 

of  Goa,  in  1635.    letter  from  the  King  to  tlie  Captain-General  of  MaciiH 

with  a  view  of  opening  a  trade  with  China  at  that  plioe^ 
lia  badreoeptioii  at  and,  if  possible,  at  Canton.  The  Portug^c^e  gare  dv 
'*"•  English  a  very  unsatisfactory  reception,  alleging  thdr 

own  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to  the  ChineMi 

This  induced  Captain  Weddell  to  try  the  effect  of  nego* 

[ianegotiatioiMwith  tiation  at  Canton.  With  this  view  he  dispatched  twocf 

S^totaudc! ^  "^'    ^^®  supercargoes  of  the  ships  in  a  barge,  accompanied 

by  an  armed  pinnace,  to  explore  the  river  and  find  i 
passage  to  the  city.  Pursuing  tliis  intent,  they  fell  m 
vriih  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  Chinese  war-junks,  the  ad- 
miral of  which  at  first  interrogated  them  very  roughly « 
to  who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  whither  they 
were  going,  and  with  what  object.  Having  given  hin 
satisfactory  answers  on  these  points,  he  became  gn* 
dually  more  civil,  but  begged  of  them  not  to  take  tbe 
pinnace  on  any  farther,  offering  to  lend  them  a  junk  of 
his  own  fleet  for  their  conveyance  to  Canton.  Hiii 
offer  the  supercargoes  accepted.  The  news,  however, 
of  their  progress  had  preceded  ihem ;  and  some  league! 
below  Canton  they  were  met  by  messengers,  who  uiA 
they  came  from  the  Hoppo,  and  other  mandarinS} 
with  a  request  that  they  would  return  to  Macao ;  pro- 
mising, on  their  compliance,  that  those  officers  woaU 
assist  them  in  procuring  from  the  Viceroy  liberty  to 
trade.  They  returned  to  Macao  accordingly  ;  bat  alier 
waiting  ten  days  without  farther  communication  fintMB 
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ranlon,  Captain  Weddell  resolved  on  moving  his  shij^s 
p  the  river.  He  advanced  till  he  came  near  a  dis- 
Muitled  fort  or  castle,  as  it  was  called,  where  some 
fteo-of-war  junks  lay.  Some  mandarins  on  board  of 
bem  promised  to  procure  him  permission  to  trade,  if  he 
roold  remain  for  six  days  till  an  answer  to  their  ap- 
ilication  could  arrive  from  Canton.  The  interval  was 
■q>lojed  by  the  Chinese  to  mount  guns  on  the  bat- 
of  the  fort;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  a  boat  going 
the  ships  for  water,  was  fired  upon.     Incensed  at     One  of  his  botts 


his    unprovoked    outrage,    Captain    Weddell*s    fleet 

reighed  anchor,  and  ascended  with  the  flood  to  take  a 

KMBtion  in  firont  of  the  fort,  where  several  shots  were 

liacharged  at  the  ships  before  they  could  get  their  guns 

)o  bear.      The   action  lasted  two  hours;    upon  the 

poarage  of  the  Chinese  being  observed  to  fail,  a  hun- 

Ived  men  were  landed  in  the  ships^  boats.  The  Chinese     A  fort  captured  i 

■unediately  fled  in  great  confusion ;    forty-six  iron  ned'off!       '^^"^  ^ 

inna  were  taken  possession  of,  and  carried  on  board  the 

ihips ;  the  council-house,  as  it  is  called,  was  fired,  and 

other  buildings  demolished.     After  seizing  some  junks,     Some  junks  seiic 

-  .   ,  A  J  1  1  1  •  but  afterwsjds  libc- 

which  were  afterwards  released  on  his  receiving  over-  p^^, 

hues  of  peace  fi'om  the  Chinese,  Captain  Weddell  was 

ti  last  permitted  to  send  the  supercargoes  to  Canton,     The  saperctfgoe 

duU  they  might  petition  to  trade.     They  were  tliere  re-  bonour^at  Canton, 

emved   with    great   honour   by  tlie  Chumpecn,  who  •^**  ^•Pjjj*^^ 

■ererely  blamed  the  Portuguese  for  what  had  occurred, 

md  professed  himself  the  sincere  friend  of  Captain 

WcddelFs  people  !     After  three  days  the  supercargoes 

were  enabled  to  return  to  their  ships  witli  a  patent  for 

fret  trade y  and  liberty  toforttfy  (m  any  place  outside  qf 

ike  mouth  qf  the  river.    Ihe  guns  taken  from  the  fort     Th^  guns  taken  ft 

were  now  returned,  and  trading  commenced ;  but  while  ^***  '**'^  "*^ 

ill  was  going  on  prosperously  and  peaceably,  one  of  the    Treachery  of  theC 

supercargoes  was  suddenly  arrested  on  his  way  to  Can-  percargoes  amited 

ton,  with  money  and  goods,  and  was  confined  on  board      ^^  "^* 
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a  junk.     Seven  fire-junks  were  at  the  same  time  $e^ 

down  by  night  to  destroy  the  English  fleet,  but  the] 

Two  others  at  Can-  ^®'®  fortunately  avoided  and  burnt.  Two  supercargoei 

ton  confined  to  their    who  were  residing  at  Canton,  were  confined  to  tkA 

house,  and  deprived  of  .    .        »  . 

gfuir  igrvants  and  vie-   hoiise ;   thctr  oomestics  wevc  copelledy  their  firt  «i 

qiienchedy  victuals  were  denied  theniy  and  a  guard  f 
soldiers  was  placed  over  them  to  prevent  all  accen 
Having  sustained  themselves  for  two  or  three  days  on  \ 
little  biscuit  and  arrack,  they  became  at  last  despente 
They  heaped  up  some  billets  of  wood  into  piles,  ad 
ignited  one  of  them  by  means  of  a  burning  lens ;  aid 
being  thereon  questioned  as  to  their  intentions,  the] 
replied,  that  having  been  treacherously  used,  the} 
meant  to  avenge  themselves  by  setting  fire  to  the  towa 
This  threat  procured  them  the  liberty  of  open  dooit, 
but  the  guard  of  soldiers  was  still  kept  over  thoBi 
Notwithstanding  this,  one  of  them,  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  money  in  the  other,  made  several  sallies  oi 
passengers  carrying  provisions,  which  he  seized,  bol 
paid  for,  and  thus  saved  himself  and  fellow-piisonen 
Resolution  of  Cap.   ^^^  Starvation.     Captain  Weddell  and  his  followeO] 

tain  WeddeU  to  effect  ]j^  t^g  meantime,  hearing  that  the  supercargoes  wen 

imprisoned,  resolved  to  release  them,  or  lose  their  livei 
Sixteen  war  junks    ^^  t^e  attempt ;  and  accordingly,  with  his  ships*  boatii 

attacked  by  him,  and    jjg  ^^  upon  sixteen  men-of-war  junks,  burnt  five  and 

five  of  them  destroyed,  '^  j  ' 

snd  the  towns  and  dispersed  the  rest.  They  next  fell  upon  the  neighboiff^ 
bSS^^^inhabitants  i^g  towns  and  villages,  burning  and  destroying  whew- 
flying  to  Canton.        ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^     2Tie  inhabitants  fled  to   Canton  t§ 

complainj  and  this  produced  the  desired  effect    TIm 

supercargoes  were  released ;    apologies    and  compli- 

lu^S^i^^^d^-  mentary  messages  were  sent  to  them  by  the  princ^ 

■ishment  of  their  Chi-  authorities,  and  the  blame  of  the  treatment  they  had 

iiese  broker  or  agCLt  .  xi.   •     i      i  u  . 

received  was  cast  upon  their  broker,  who  was  im- 
prisoned aud  banished.  The  perfidious  conduct  of  thf 
Chinese  is  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Portugiieai 
at  Macao,  who  are  aUeged  to  have  expended  80,0M 
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tads  in  bribes  to  the  Hoppo  and  mother  officers,  that  they 
■ni^t  pierent  the  English  from  parUcipating  in  the 
Imde.  It  is  stated,  that  after  their  release,  the  super- 
cargoes and  their  people  enjoyed  great  liberty  at  Can- 
ton, till  their  final  despatch  ;  and  that  they  were  pro- 
aused  ample  trade  and  residence  for  the  future,  on  con- 
ation of  a  yearly  payment  of  2000  taels,  four  pieces  of 
son  ordnance,  and  fifty  muskets.  Capt.  Weddell  selected 
a  situation  for  a  fort,  but  the  association  to  which  he  be- 
longed became  so  embarrassed  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
Dutch,  and  still  more  by  those  of  their  own  countrymen 
<if  the  East  India  Company,  that  they  were  unable  to 
pfosecute  his  plans.*"  So  far  the  extract ;  by  which  we 
bow  much  the  Chinese  have  been  worked  upon  by 
isire  and  stringent  measures.    We  have  in  this  a    Captain  Weddell' 

-        «  _    -    .    ^  ,       _  measures  a  preoeda 

it  for  the  capture  of  theur  forts,  the  destruction  to  acton,  excepting 
their  vessels  of  war,  and  the  detention  of  their  trading  ^^Jj^^^**^  ^  *****' 
jenks.  With  regard  to  burning  their  towns  and  villages, 
and  driring  out  the  helpless  inhabitants,  such  an  expe- 
dient could  not  be  tolerated  now.  The  less  refined 
feelings  of  the  time  when  Captain  Weddell  visited 
China,  left  him  at  liberty  to  adopt  those  measures  of 
severity  to  make  more  sure  of  the  release  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  far  tlie  zeal  of  some     TJ>«  madnets  of 

"^  excessive  sea). 


n  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  reason  and  common 
prudence ;  when,  to  accomplish  a  favourite  object,  as 
m  ihiM  casey  they  involve  themselves  and  others  in  one 


ruin.  Doubting  the  purity  of  their  motives,  I  do     Men  who  hare  k 

,  •      ^1  •     1  A  i_f       ^  •  Y^  •     •       invoWed  themselvei 

not  pity  the  movers  m  this  lamentable  anair.     It  is  in-  ^^^d  others,  are  not 


amusing  to  see  Mr.  King  petitioning  to  be  allowed  ^  P*^**** 
ibe  indulgence;  of  having  his  ser\'ants  returned  to  him, 
mnd  being  told  by  his  thankless  friends  and  tormentors, 
Ihmt  although  they  believed  that  he  was  untainted  by 
cmiiun,  as  he  averred,  still  they  could  make  no  exccp- 
Uon  in  Ait  favour  from  the  pressure  of  tlie  measure  tliey 


c 
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had  applied  to  all.    This  same  Mr.  King  was  doul 
one  of  the  agitators  who  betrayed  the  whole  c< 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.     I  believe  that  I 
nothing  but  the  entire  truth,  when   I   say,  that  Afj 
8  AmericanB  ai-   Americans  have  seldom  or  ever  given  our  counliyM^ 

backward  in  as-  .  ^  i_  x  ^'  a.      t  -  «.« 

I  us  to  gain  any  ^^7  assistance  wheu  struggling  to  improve  car  oil; 
of  common  ad-    situation,  and  with  it  that  of  all  other  foreignew  ■ 

je  to  both  na-  "   , 

China,  but  have  counteracted  our  efforts.    Thisf* 
7  SS^;Jf*^*^^^^   particularly  the  case  in  1829-30,  when  a  majority  of  4i 

Committee  of  the  East  India  Company's  supercargofli 
detained  their  ships  outside  of  the  port  for  six  montki) 
in  order  to  gain  some  points  of  especial  importance  li' 
the  Company,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  all,    8oB»il 
the  Americans  were  in  constant  communioation  wi& 
the  Hong  merchants  during  that  interval ;  telling  thai 
that  if  they  held  out  the  English  would  grow  tirsd  uA 
abandon  their  pretensions.     But  for  their  interfeieDC* 
the  whole  business  would  have  been  settled  in  as  maaj 
weeks.     The  Committee,  however,  remained  firm ;  tk» 
Chinese  depending  upon  the  trade  grew  clamorous ;  vA 
almost  every  thing  asked  was  conceded.  The  Ameriosni 
profited  by  it  as  much  as  we  did.    They  were  alwajt 
glad  to  get  under  our  wing,  but  never  did  any  thing  ti 
help  us. 
4  efTects  of  the         Party  differences  in  this  country  are  said  to  be  maii^ 
t^of  Ca^t^n.       kept  alive  by  the  daily  press,  and  if  so,  it  is  ea^  ti 

judge  what  a  nuisance  such  periodicals  must  be  in  M 
limited  a  society  as  that  of  Canton ;  a  good  deal  di80^ 
ganized  at  any  rate  by  the  frequent  collision  of  in^fi- 
dual  interests.  These  papers  were  originally  started  «■' 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  avoiding  the  discumond 
local  disputes.  They  have  since  fallen  into  other  hwoM 
not  so  nice  and  scrupulous  in  the  admission  of  KUh 
bits  of  scandal  as  well  as  subjects  of  controversy.  I 
they  confined  themselves  to  local  matters,  on  which  AeM 
could  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion ;  to  details  fli 
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3e  in  which  they  are  all  interested ;  translations  irom 
Chinese,  and  extracts  from  the  Indian,  British,  and 
Mrican  press,  it  wonid  be  all  very  well ;  bat  really,  as 
y  are  now  conducted,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for 
whole  community  if  the  mischief-working  types  and 
mtm  were  thrown  into  the  river  that  washes  the  front 
tlieir  factories.    From  these  publications  and  their    Been  used  by  th 
tMDS  has  proceeded  the  history  of  the  opium  trade,  as  e"dteS»™S'S 
lanced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ThelwaU ;  whose  treatise  I  ^«  *«d^'  ^^  **" 
»•  «ad  from  beginning  to  end.     No    one  would  ""•"  ^"*"~'- 
Bupt    to  justify  the   opium  trade   upon  principle, 
J  more  than  he  would  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.     It 
■U  aitogetlier  upon  expediency.     Many  interests  are 
mdved  in  it,  and  like  other  practices  leading  to  excess, 
^amnnnoking  must  be  left  to  purify  itself,  or  run  Us 
choral  course.    The  subject  has  been  handled  by  Mr.     The  Rev.  Mr.l 
lidwall  under  the  influence  of  considerable  excitement.  ^"^  *  K««y. 
would  afik,  which  of  us,  in  his  ordinary  affairs,  could 
lar  being  popped  into  so  hot  a  crucible.     I  imagine 
■I  some  of  us,  standing  high  in  our  own  opinion  and 
thai  of  the  world,  would  come  out  with  a  very  small 
cimal  of  purity  compared  with  the  dross.     1  consider 
n  to  have  been  made  too  ready  a  tool  of  by  the 
itatoTs  abroad,  to  promote  their  oun  extravagant  and 
created  views  with  the  people  of  England  ;  possess- 

f,  as  he  admits,  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  — " 

Dflelf.     As  to  the  American  missionaries  residing  or     TiipactireMrtti 
smmte  with  the  house  of  Oliphant  and  Co.  at  Canton,  ^y  ^^^  American 

.  iiun.iritt  and  the  ] 

1  Mr.  Medhurst,  a  temporary  visitor  of  that  place,  I  Mr.  Medhur»t,  ha 

mi  admit  their  opposition  to  the  trade  to  be  founded  Ihrr" in  of  «fn7roi 

eofiacieiitious  motives ;  but  I  do  think  also,  that  their  ^nrioen  »^  Cant  >n. 

il  has  been  too  exuberant,  seeing  that  there  was  no 

ihly  prospect  of  their  being  indimdually  able   to  r 

ite  an  iota  of  the  evil  they  have  denounced ;  although 

ibe  same  time,  by  tlieir  cxpres^sed  opinions  as  to  the  * 

uacter  of  the  trade,  tkey  were  inciting  a  tvraimical 
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government  to  go  into  some  great  excess  against  a 
proportion  of  the  community  at  Canton  interested  in  i 
le  late  proceeding      For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Chmese 
^^to^o^um    ^^^^  apparently  more  in  earnest  in  their  denunciai 
»,  at  variance  with  ^f  ^^  trade ;  but  we  used  formerly  to  think  that  tbel 

former  conduct. 

authorities  were  quite  indifferent  about  it,  and  that 
would  not  interfere  unless  upon  some  very  open  infiifrlli 
tion  of  the  law,  and  that  only  with  their  oumptifl^\ 
When  any  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Supreme  G<h 
vemment,  it  was  only  by  a  gentle  admonition,  poinini 
out  the   injurious  effect  it  produced  upon  in?et«ii»] 
smokers,  and  to  remind  the  people  that  the  law  exiMI 
although  not  enforced  with  any  severity.    We  8uppo<»l 
that  the  Viceroy  and  other  high  authorities  of  theph* 
were  not  exempt  from  its  use;  and  were  credibly i^j 
formed  that  it  was  smoked  almost  in  the  presence  d 
ipiumimoked        EmperoT.     Padre  Serras,  the  last  of  the  Poi 
uly  at  Pekin  by  the  Mission,  and  titular  Bishop  of  Pekin,  who  had 

irt« 

twenty  years  there,  and  resided  with  the  Court  wit 
the  precincts  of  the  palacey  stated  before  a  party 
Canton  at  which  I  was  present,  that  the  opium pift"^ 
handed  about  as  commonly  as  a  cup  of  tea,  I  do  Bti 
remember  what  answer  he  gave,  when  asked,  which  h 
probably  was,  whether  or  not  the  Emperor  himself  i> 
dulged  in  it,  but  it  was  a  fair  conclusion  that  he  H 
Phc  late  transac-      when  taken  so  openly  by  all  aroimd  him.     What  dM 

Bd  robibe''^'*^^*^  ^^^  ^^  ®^^^  "^  favour  of  such  a  Government  thus  gini 

the  lie  to  their  own  solemn  denunciation  of  the  tnde 
And  what  can  we  call  the  late  transaction  at  Canii 
but  a  bare-faced  robbery  ? 

Fhc  opium,  seized       ^®  ^  ^^^  that  when  any  seizure  was  made  fio 
aaionaUy  from  the  the  Smugglers,  and  tlie  chests  piled  up  and  burnt  ll 

ugglera,  never  burnt        .         ,      i 

wai  given  out.         op%um  had  evejy  oimce  of  it  been  carefully  taken  oi 

and  its  proceeds  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  G 
vemment.  When  they  first  declared  their  intention 
destroy  the  20,291  chests  of  opium  since  delivered 
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no  foreigner  there,  excepting  their  abettors,  gave 
to  it,  believing  that  it  would  be  appropriated  as 
and  that  they  would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  off 
>wn  heads  as  they  would  of  destroying  it.  I  do 
lieve  it  was  their  original  intention  to  do  so;  for 
hould  they  have  proposed  to  send  the  opium  to 
,  when  its  destruction  could  have  been  so  easily 
iplished  on  the  spot  ?  They  tell  us  that  the  Em- 
I  order  to  destroy  it  themselves  was  received  by 
on  the  29th  May.  It  was  promulgated  on  the 
ne,  when  it  was  stated,  that  by  the  process  pro- 
»  300  chests  would  be  disposed  of  daily.  On  the 
lay,  the  Editor  of  the  Canton  Register  applied  to 
dior  Hong  merchant  for  permission  to  proceed  to 
ice  where  the  opium  was  deposited,  and  witness 
rk  of  destruction,  stating,  that  if  the  foreigners 
ot  allowed  to  be  present,  they  would  not  believe 
been  destroyed.  He  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  government,  and  that  only 
nmissioners  and  the  great  officers  of  the  province, 
•d  by  a  large  body  of  the  military,  would  be  pre- 

the  proceeding.  Their  friend,  Mr.  King,  how- 
ras  allowed  that  favour.  On  the  17Ui  June,  he 
9  the  place,  protected  by  die  armed  boats  of  two 
ran  ships  of  war,  sent  in  his  name  to  the  commis- 

and  was  admitted  to  his  presence.  He  saw 
1  to  satisfy  him  that  tlic  work  was  going  on  to 
Tfs  content.  A  letter  from  the  Agent  to  Lloyd's, 
tf  acao,  25th  June,  says : — "  The  last  of  the  opium 
B  destroyed  tliis  day.**  If  so,  they  had  completed 
Dty  days  what  tliey  had  reckoned  would  take 
f.  llie  infonnation  must  have  come  either  through 
ihorities,  who  could  not  be  believed,  or  by  Chi- 
oatmen,  who  had  it  only  by  report.  They  would 
allowed  to  approach  the  place.  If  all  destroyed, 
ould  appear  to  have  resolved  that  the  seizure 
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should  not  be  attributed  to  cupidity ;  but  their  ui 

conduct  does  not  permit  us  to  give  them  entire  ci 

for  so  much  disinterestedness.     Shame  only  may  1 

obliged  them  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  honesty. 

great  notoriety  of  the  transaction  may  have  forced  ti 

to  turn  into  a  tragedy  what  they  had  intended  to  i 

farce.     Many  a  groan  would  be  uttered  by  the  Cm 

authorities  who  were  present,  when  they  saw  the  < 

that  had  so  often  regaled  their  senses,  and  filled  t 

pockets,  committed  to  the  deep  by  the  ruthless  hi 

of  the  Commissioner.    The  funeral  rites  of  their  dei 

friends  could  scarcely  have  affected  them  more  than 

enormous  sacrifice.     "  Hi-yah,"  said  they,  "  so  m 

property  to  go,  worth  so  much  money  !" 

Presumption  that         Opium  must  have  been  smoked  in  China  long  be 

S^rnVb^foreii"  ^^  ^*^  introduced  by  Europeans.     That  the  use  of 

wae  introduced  by  Eu-  not  in  itself  SO  objectionable  to  the  government,  I  i 

ropeans.  believe  ;  the  chief  cause  of  their  hostility  to  the  t 

Not  objectionable  in  being,  that  we  take  nothing  in  return  for  it,  but  anno 

itself  to  the  govern-  /•         ^i.   •       •        i   *•  i 

ment,  but  on  account  Withdraw  trom  their  circulation  a  very  large  amom 

ri'L^'om^.UvTc'ur.  ^'-^^^    Th«  "^e  objecUon  would  hold  good  with 
rencj.  spect  to  our  manufactures,  if  supplied  in  sufficient  qi 

tity  to  bring  the  balance  of  trade  against  them,  wl 
must,  in  such  case,  be  paid  to  us  in  silver.  We  ; 
take  from  them,  imder  the  heavy  duty  imposed  at  he 
as  much  tea  as  we  can  make  use  of;  and,  at  a  non 
duty,  as  much  raw  silk  as  we  can  work  up,  it  beinf 
expensive  article  of  wear  compared  with  cotton 
wool ;  and  our  ships  go  back  to  India  almost  in  ba 
for  want  of  suitable  returns.  Could  we»  by  redo 
the  duty  materially,  increase  the  consumption  <rf 
here,  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  to  the  opium  t 
would  be  decreased  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  few  years  back  A  few  years  ago,  opium  was  the  last  thing  we  sb 
opium  not  thought  of  ly^y^  thought  of  as  likely  to  occasion  a  breach  belv 

■8  likely  to  cause  dis-  t    x      r^t'  m 

agreement  with  the     us  and  the  Chinese.     They  were  particularly  fertil 

Chinese  goTemment. 
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JBTentiDg  plans  for  our  annoyance,  and  throwing  tome- 
"jgeaiiiy  impedinietits  in  our  way,  but  it  did  not  then  suit 
diem  to  object  to  that  traffic.    Among  themselres,  the    The  Chinese  ali 
■oallest  infraction  of  any  law  is  immediately  tak^  hold  ji^osT^t^tdid 
«f  to  exact  its  utmost  penalty  from  the  unfortunate  de-  f^^  "^^  ^«™  ^ ' 

.  -    -  ject  to  opium. 

linqnent,  in  order  to  temfy  him  into  a  composition,  and 
■hoold  he  not  possess  money  enough,  they  go  to  all  his 
kindred,  don-n  to  his  four-hundredth  cousin,  and  force 
Ibem  to  pay  it  With  the  eyes  of  lynxes  in  search  of 
wmiething  to  make  a  profit  of  from  each  other,  how  can 
we  expect  them  to  feel  any  compunction  when  they  see  an 
opportunity  of  fleecing  us  ?   Had  not  the  inconvenience     Had  opium  and 

•  .         i»  *«  _^  ^  /•  Ai-   •  effect  upon  their  ci 

lesulting  from  the  exportation  of  their  currency  come  reucy  not  been  in  i 
across  their  minds,  they  appear  to  have  been  in  that  ^^^'  *ny  trifle  wb 

'  ^      rr  ever  would  have  ae 

aUUe  of  excitement,  that  they  would  have  been  just  as  as  a  ground  of  qua 
likely  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us  about  any  thing  else, 
Iwwever  trifling,  that  they  could  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. We  had  given  them  en<;ouragement  enough  to 
liy  such  experiments  by  our  passively  submitting  to  all 
ibeir  regulations  and  exactions,  however  inconvenient 
and  unjust.  If  opium  had  not  been  in  tlie  way,  some- 
ihiiig  else  would  soon  have  been  made  use  of  to  disturb 
OS.  They  seemed  to  fear  that  we  should  feel  ourselves 
too  comfortable,  and  fond  of  our  residence  among  tlicm, 
and  any  little  contrivance  to  add  to  our  enjoyments, 
bemmed  in  as  we  were  by  such  a  host  of  beingn,  foreign 
to  us  in  eveiy  thing,  seemed  to  excite  their  jealousy. 
The  following  narrative  exemplifies  tlieir  disposition     Kxrmpiifled  in  i 

narrative. 

towards  us: — 

The  Company*s  supercargoes  possessed  a  piece  of 
ground,  of  very  limited  extent,  in  front  of  ttieir  principal 
factory  or  residence,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a 
stone  facing  and  lauding  place  for  boats,  llie  goods 
brought  out  in  their  ships  direct  fnim  England  ucrc 
ibera  landed,  and  deposited  in  their  own  warehouses 
The  water,  however,  was  too  shallow  to  admit  of  tlie 
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le  area  in  front  of  cargo  boats  coming  conveniently  to  it,  and  on  thoili 
^^1828,  and  application  to  Houqua,  the  senior  Hong  merchant,  ni 
erted  into  a  gar-    ^hom  the  factory  was  rented,  piles  were  driven  into  tkli 

bed  of  the  river,  and  the  embankment  carried  oalli 
farther  into  the  stream,  thereby  doubling  the  space  tbef  li 
had  before.  Instead  of  a  mere  gravelled  yard,  as  it  hil  li 
been,  they  laid  it  out  as  a  garden,  and  planted  it  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  Being  enclosed  by  a  will, 
it  formed  an  agreeable  walk  and  retreat  from  the  con* 
part  of  tlie  new  stant  gaze  of  the  Chinese.  For  some  reason  midentool 
le  ChineiB.  only  by  themselves,  the  Chinese  had  left  a  part  <^  the 

new  enclosure  not  filled  up,  and  covered  by  a  platfim 
of  boards,  in  which  unfinished  condition  it  remained  a 
year  or  more,  and  also  without  the  palisade  along  the 
water  side  like  the  original  enclosure.  The  trade  of  the 
Company  was  stopped  by  their  supercargoes  from  July 
1829,  until  the  6th  February,  1830,  when  the  Chinese) 
giving  way  to  our  demands,  the  whole  of  their  laigB 
ships  (excepting  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  which  had  beet 
loaded  outside  of  the  port)  went  up  to  Whampoa  in  one 
fleet,  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  took  in  their  teas  id 
at  completed  by     thg  short  space  of  six  weeks.     A  number  of  the  sailoia 

Hulors  of  the  Corn- 
's shipa,  in  Fe-     were  brought  up  from  the  ships  to  fill  up  the  hollow  m 

^'        '  the  garden  with  rubbish  and  earth  taken  from  a  large 

mound,  called  the  dust  heap^  which  the  Chinese  had 
raised  up  by  continual  deposits  from  the  neighbomiBg 
streets — an  accumulation  of  filth  that  g^ve  us  great  an- 
noyance. The  carpenters  of  the  ships  also  erected  a 
strong  palisade  along  the  water  side,  the  blank  space 
was  planted,  and  the  garden  made  complete. 

That  stoppage  of  the  trade  on  our  part  was  not  at- 
tended by  any  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  Conqpaay 
that  would  not  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the 
detail  of  our  gains  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  it     A  great  part  of 
c'iM829-3of    *  what  we  complained  of  was  immediately   redressed. 

The  measure^lent  aud  cumsha  duties  were  reduced  to 


extent,  and  the  fees  to  the  Hoppo's  officers  con- 
siderably ligh  1.  The  Hong  merchants  had  dwindled 
AnwDy  bj  deaths  and  fisdlures,  from  thirteen  to  seven, 
tiro  of  whom  were  considered  unstable.  With  much 
difficulty,  four  new  ones  were  procured  by  the  govem- 
■Mity  and  the  reminder  promised  as  soon  as  they  could 
Cud  persons  suitable  and  wiUing.  An  order  was  issued 
U^  the  police  and  custom-house  boats  no  longer  to 
detain  and  molest  foreigners  going  between  Macao  and 
jCanton  without  passports  in  Chinese  boats,  while  pro- 
ceeding on  their  lawful  business.  Some  punishments 
were  inflicted  upon  offenders  in  that  way  immediately 
before  the  order  was  posted  on  the  factories.  Memorials, 
fas  the  Chinese  language,  were  received  for  the  first  time 
bj  the  local  authorities,  from  persons  not  attached  to  the 
Company*s  establishment,  who,  up  to  that  time,  were 
Ae  only  possessors  of  the  privilege.  The  experiment 
was  tried  on  an  occasion  for  addressing  three  of  the 
U^est  functionaries  of  the  place.  The  memorials  were 
written  on  separate  sheets,  one  in  English,  and  the  other 
Chinese.  Like  sensible  men,  they  retained  what  they 
miderstood,  and  returned  the  English  duplicate.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  hint  to  us  to  adopt  the  same  mode  in 
fiUnre. 

Much  credit  was  given  by  the  resident  merchants  to     ApproTd  of  that 

measure  by  resideiil 

the  Select  Committee  of  Supercargoes  who  had  effected  merchants  not  con. 
those  beneficial  changes  by  their  spirited  exertions."  with  the  C 
Every  foreigner  there  felt  his  situation  improved,  both 
in  the  more  respectfiil  behaviour  of  the  natives,  and  the 
greater  facilities  afforded  him  as  to  his  personal  com- 
forts and  commercial  transactions.  A  short  time  would 
have  consolidated  those  advantages,  and  have  enabled 
us  to  make  farther  advantages  in  an  amicable  way.  Not 
only  had  they  given  way  to  our  more  reasonable  de- 
mands, but  also  in  another  particular,  wliicli  they  them- 
selves  had  great  objection   to — I  mean  allowing  the 
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Permiision  given  for  wives  of  the  supercargoes  to  go  up  to  Caaton  with 

the  ladies  at  Macao  to  .,__,.       .  i_        .v 

viat  Canton.  husbands  at  tlie  shipping  season,  when  they  were 

ally  separated  from  them  for  six  months.     Some 
An  idea  current        went  Up,  and  among  them  two  American  ladies.    Tbif 

that  the  empire  is  to    have  a  strange  foreboding  or  fancy  that  their  empiieii 

Wle'^™'"'  ^y  *      in  danger  of  being  overturned  some  day  by  a  womv! 

It  is  very  current  among  them,  lliey  may  moie  mt 
sonably  apprehend  disputes  and  quarrels  in  the  eveatd 
insults  and  rudeness  to  females  so  admitted,  and  tittl 
not  improbably  is  the  chief  ground  of  their  scmpte 
No  positive  prohibi-  That  there  is  no  actual  prohibition  against  them,  mi 

tion  against  them.        ^^^^^^  .^  jg25,  when  the  wife  of  the  mate  of  aahf 

wrecked  at  tlie  island  of  Hainan,  was  exprescily  indiiM 
as  the  ^'  foreign  woman,""  in  an  order  from  the  Vicen} 
for  tho  Captain  and  crew  to  be  forwarded  from  Macifl 
to  Canton.  She  was  seen  by  many  persons  when  lyiBl 
near  the  foreign  factories  in  the  chop-boat,  the  ChineM 
going  off  in  crowds.  The  then  chief  supercai^  hd 
almost  determined  on  bringing  her  and  her  hosbaik 
ashore  to  the  Company's  factory,  but  was  opposed  b] 
the  Hong  merchants. 
A  look  into  futurity      What  if  their  fears  of  Amazonian  valour  or  femtli 

aa  to  the  possibility  of       .     .  .  .      ,  i-       i    *       ,i 

the  Chinese  being  as-  Witchery  wcre  now  m  process  to  be  realized  by  th 
simiiated.  through  our  agency  of  our  youthful  Sovereign  ?  Not  in  the  fulfihnai 

means,  with  civihzed        o        .^  ^  ^  o 

and  Christian  nations,  of  such  a  contingency,  as  they  understand  it,  by  thi 

power  of  tlie  sword,  but  by  a  moral  revolutian  in  tbd 
minds,  carrying  back  to  them  the  mental  treasures  o 
the  East,  cherished  and  increased  during  their  loi^  to 
joum  amongst  us  by  the  continual  action  <if  powerfii 
intellect  and  pure  benevolence.  Their  gorenunent  is  • 
present  immoveably  supported  by  popular  opinion,  ba 
whenever  the  light  shines  in  upon  them  from  abroad 
they  will  tlien  see  that  great  alterations  are  necessaijii 
all  their  institutions.  A  monarchy  is  probably  mm 
suitable  for  so  numerous  a  race  of  men.  A  great  am 
sudden  change  there,  in  the  possessors  of  power,  woqIi 
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cmlamitoiid  i  sed,  if  brought' abotit  either  by  exter* 
I  pressure  or  by  Tiolence  amongst  themselves.  Little 
ange,  perhaps,  is  required  in  the  political  machinery 
w  in  action,  and  working  so  wonderAilly  well. 
■ppy,  therefore,  will  it  be  for  them  if  they  are  spared 
a  sanguinary  scenes  of  violent  revolutions,  and  that 
le  change  of  empire  they  dread  should  prove  to  be  a 
nsition  from  the  enchanted  position  they  have  been 
led  in  for  so  many  ages,  with  knowledge  unimproved, 
olatry  unchanged,  and  superstition  in  full  possession 
all  their  fSatculties.  If  through  the  mere  seeking  for 
ilice  at  their  hands  for  many  unprovoked  injuries,  and 
r  a  better  looting  among  them  in  future,  we  are  pre- 
iiDg  the  means  of  bringing  about  such  a  change, 
mtys  keeping  in  view  that  more  important  object,  and 
llbig  into  action,  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  prin- 
des  more  worthy  of  us  than  the  mere  considerations 
trade,  how  bright  a  page  would  such  a  consumma- 
n  emblazon  for  us  in  the  history  of  nations !  To  sec 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  now  wrapt  in 
rkness,  pursuing  the  onward  march  of  improvement 
morality,  science,  and  arts,  but,  beyond  all,  adopting 
s  pure  tenets  of  Christianity,  would  be  a  triumph  in- 
ed  !  The  temporary  inconvenience  and  trouble  they 
ly  be  put  to  by  the  measures  now  necessaiy  to  set 
fselves  right  with  them,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
jred  with  the  repayments  wc  may  make  them  in  acts  of 
ndness  and  l>enevolence,  whenever  they  are  prepared 
receive  them  at  our  hands. 

After  gaining  so  much  upon  them  by  the  stoppage  Removal  of  th 
the  trade,  inreat  was  our  chagrin  when  two  gcnUemen  l*"*'^  ^'"»«»»»jt*e  *l> 
the  Factory  came  out  late  in  1830,  with  instnictions 
mi  the  Court  of  Directors  to  degrade  the  Committee 
at  had  effected  snch  material  changes,  by  removing 
em  from  the  commission,  and  placing  their  juniors 
er  their  heads.  It  was  considered  unwise,  prccipitate. 
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and  arbitrary.  The  proceedings  of  the  Chinese  soon 
d  eflfects  of  that  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  the  act.  They  commenced 
litton.  hy  heaping  abuse  upon  the  chief  of  the  cashiered  Com- 

mittee, already  condemned  by  his  own  masters,  and 
considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  retract  all  they  had 
so  lately  conceded.  They  went  so  far,  also,  as  to  de- 
mand his  detention  at  Canton.  Our  fair  countrywomen 
were  packed  off  to  Macao,  and  every  thing  seemed 
gouig  to  wreck.  The  new  Committee  were  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  strenuously  to  stop  the  reaction  that 
was  going  on,  and,  by  remonstrances  with  the  local  au- 
thorities, succeeded  for  the  moment  in  preventing  mat- 
ters from  growing  worse,  so  that  the  business  of  the 
season  was  brought  quietly  to  a  close  'towards  the  end 
of  January,  1831.  The  Chinese  reserved  their  opera- 
tions for  a  more  convenient  time,  when  they  should 
have  realized  the  profits  of  the  season,  and  be  no  Icmger 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  twenty  large  ships.  Irri- 
tated at  the  restlessness  we  had  latterly  betrayed,  so 
different  from  our  usual  tameness,  they  determined  apon 
exhibiting  some  strong  indication  of  their  displeasure, 
which  might  have  its  corresponding  effect  of  reducing 
us  agaui  under  proper  subjection.  They  then  concerted 
a  plan  for  venting  their  spleen  against  the  Company's 
supercargoes,  and  insulting  our  nation  at  large.  They 
might  have  commenced  their  operations  as  soon  as  the 
ships  had  left,  but  postponed  them,  probably  in  order  to 
receive  answers  to  a  correspondence  with  Pekin,  and 
xiction  of  a  the  Emperor's  sanction  to  their  intentions.  That  ob- 
A^h^C^l^  tained,  they  proceeded  on  the  12th  May,  in  great  force, 
•nthoritiei.  to  the  Company's  factory,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  number 

of  workmen,  conunenced  and  soon  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  wharf  and  walls  of  that  part  of  their 
premises  that  had  been  extended  into  the  river,  finally 
reducing  the  place  to  its  original  dimensions.  In  spite 
of  a  solemn  agreement  made  in  1814,  the  authorities 
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mud  their  attendants  walked  through  every  part  of  the  g^^^ent  not  to 
principal  public  apartments  of  the  factory,  and,  in  their  J^Jj^^^^^^^^ 
own  way,  committed  a  gross  indignity  towards  the  por-  nation. 
trait  of  our  sovereign  George  the  Fourth,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  which  was  hanging  in  the  great  hall, 
and  was  uncovered  by  them.  An  edict,  containing  eight 
new  and  oppressive  regulations,  was  published,  but  that 
sanctioning  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Company^s  pre- 
mises was  not  made  public,  although  every  one  must 
have  been  satisfied  of  its  existence,  and  that  without  it 
the  local  authorities  would  not  have  proceeded  so  far. 
The  fact  assumed  by  the  Select  Committee  in  their  cir- 
cular dated  20th  May,  1831,  of  their  premises  having 
been  enlarged  in  the  way  described,  under  the  authority 
of  the  local  government,  was  corroborated  by  the  gene- 
ral conviction,  that  neither  Houqua,  nor  the  workmen 
employed,  would  have  undertaken  it,  without  observing 
that  very  necessary  preliminary,  the  neglect  of  which 
would  have  subjected  them  to  severe  punishment.    The 
Viceroy  and  others  concerned  had,   no  doubt,  con- 
cealed from  the  court  at  Pekin  the  fact  that  they  had 
allowed  the  enlargement  of  the  area,  and,  if  they  had 
committed  any  mistake  in   so  doing,  they  got  clear 
themselves  by  shifting  the  responsibility  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  foreigners.     It  was  said  by  tliem  that 
the  projection  of  the  embankment  had  forced  the  current 
of  the  river  to  the  opposite   side  in  an  inconvenient 
<legree  ;  but  reaUy,  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
width  of  the  stream,  and  that  the  whole  covered  so 
■mall  a  space,  and  fix>m  its  shallowness  displacing  no 
great  body  of  water,  it  appeared  very  unlikely  to  be  the 
fact     It  was,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  a  mere  pretence 
to  palliate  the  violence  of  the  proceeding.     The  super- 
cargoes felt  confident  that  some  strong  measure  would 
be  resorted  to  by  the  Government  at  home,  and  recom- 
mended all  British  subjects  to  call  in  money  owing  to 
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them  by  the  Chinese.  They  chartered  a  ship  to  conrej 
the  information  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Conri  of 
Directors,  and  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  Indian  go- 
vernment. Every  one  thought  something  would  be 
^ bSn'^tM'^^^'^  done.  No  step,  however,  was  taken,  excepting  that  the 
these  outrages.       Admiral  on  the  station  was  directed  by  the  GoTemor 

General  to  proceed  to  Canton,  and  show  himself  and  his 
ships  to  the  Chinese.     He  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing.     How  galling  it  must  have  been  to  an  old 
and  gallant  officer,  as  in  that  case,  knowing  as  well  or 
better  than  his  masters  what  should  have  been  done,  \o 
have  had  his  hands  so  tied  up  !     The  universal  feeling 
of  the  residents  at  Calcutta,  andthe  other  presidencies, 
on  that  occasion,  was  against  the  Chinese,  and  nothing 
would  have  pleased  them  better  than  to  have  heard  of 
their  having  got  a  good  dressing, 
rhe  trade  connived       The  trade  has  been  winked  at  and  fostered  by  the 
rities,  who  received  local  authorities  at  Canton,  the  smugglers  paying  them 
refit  from  it.  handsomely  for  their  forbearance  in  not  enforcing  the 

^*i!'?^  I'd^I^- ***  ^  law.     If  the    subject  was  so  distasteful  at  Pekin  as  is 

lateruJ  at  JreKiny 

m  a  proposal  was  alleged,  I  would  ask  how  could  any  officer  of  the  Go- 
pted,  to  admit  it  vcmmcnt  have  dared  to  propose  that  the  drug  should  be 
payment  of  a  low    admitted  upou  the  payment  of  a  small  duty,  and  (hit 

the  people  should  be  free  to  grow  and  use  as  much  of  it 
as  they  liked?  excepting  only  the  civil  and  mihtarr 
servants  of  the  empire.  He  proposed  that  what  wtt 
imported  should  be  sold  in  barter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  large  exportation  of  silver.  Another  counsdlon 
better  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  commerce,  ob- 
served that  the  drain  of  silver  would  remain  the  same— 
for  the  foreigners  already  took  as  much  tea  or  other 
things  as  they  seemed  to  want.  He  admitted  that  opiun 
was  grown  in  six  provinces  of  the  empire,  and,  in  one 
of  them,  Yunnan,  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted* 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  peculs.  He  added, 
although  you  may  permit  the  free  cultivation  of  tbe 
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ich  are  Uie  fancies  of  men,  that  the  smokers  will 
Ter  the  foreign  to  what  is  grown  at  home ;  tliere- 
money  will  still  leave  the  oountiy  as  before,  and 
'  thing  is,  to  keep  on  and  enforce  the  interdict, 
by  preventing  tlie  opium  from  coming  in,  will 
!  silver  from  going  out.  By  so  doing,  he  said,  we 
»hold  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  and  put  down  an 
I  practice.  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  of  dis- 
before  that  council  of  state,  evidently  appears  to 
^en  the  money  extracted^  and  their  decision  was 
'upon  it.     Could  that  have  been  preserved,  the     Bat  for  theezpoi 

1  iji.  1.  !•         i£_ai-  ^  treaanre,  a  free  i 

smokers  would  have  been  reheved  from  the  pre-  ©f  it  would  have  bee 
trictions,  and  the  drug  admitted  on  the  payment  •^^«<*« 
'  duty. 

m  is  a  source  of  much  employment  for  the  natives     it^  ^^wth  in  Ind 
L,  not  only  in  our  own  terrltorj',  but  in  the  exten-  «np>oy«  ""^T  ^^»^ 
tricts  of  Malwa.     The  poppy  covers  large  tracts 
»  and  innumerable  hands  are  at  work  when  the 
arrives  for  collecting  the  juice.     It  is  grown  in 
part  of  the  year,  from  November  to  March, 
5s  not  interfere,  I  understand,  with  the  cultiva-     Does  not  interfen 
the  same  ground,  of  rice  and  otlier  crops,  the  "^^^  ^^''  pro<*«<*- 
of  the  rainy  season.     Witli  ail  the  extortions 
d  ui>on  the  ryots  by  the  Company*s  native  ofli- 
the  opium  agencies,  I  imagine  they  still  receive     Gives  a  good  re 
return  for  their  labour ;  and  that  tliey  are  not  ^  ^,  K«>^«».  >•• 

•^  are  not  more  oppreai 

"eated  than  any  other  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  than  other  cnltiYatoi 

«  ,    ^       ,  — -      of  the  toil. 

nore  or  less  exposed  to  the  same  system.  The 
nmenced  under  their  native  rulers,  and  the  pre- 
remment  being  obliged  to  employ  native  officers 
ollection  of  the  revenue,  these  abuses  of  autho- 
too  generally  beyond  their  control.  Transit 
ire  levied  throughout  the  Company's  territories, 
cers  appointed  at  different  stations  on  the  grand 
>f  communication,  as  a  check  upon  smuggling, 
ssible  that  native  boats  passing  douni  the  Ganges 
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and  through  the  opium  districts,  may  be  subjected  to 
some  such  scrutiny  as  alleged,  as  the  drug  may  be  con- 
cealed in  any  comer  to  some  amount ;  but  the  practice 
of  stopping  and  searching  boats  applies  to  all,  whether 
suspected  to  have  opium  on  board  or  not.  I  have  been  m 
Calcutta,  and  have  not  heard  any  great  complaints  of 
this  kind. 
ks  grckt  importance      The  East  India  Company,  therefore,  have  a  great  in- 

be  East  India  Com-  ,,,.,,  ^  ^   t 

f .  terest  at  stake,  both  in  the  employment  of  many  of  the 

natives,  and  in  the  large  revenue  it  has  produced, 
amounting  latterly  to  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. The  much  greater  part  of  this  large  sum  is 
derived  jfrom  the  opiiun  collected  by  themselves  at  the 
Patna  and  Benares  agencies,  and  sold  in  Calcutta  tx 
shipment  to  China,  the  principal  and  almost  anfy  market 
for  it ;  SL  small  portion  of  it,  comparatively,  findiog  its 
way  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Bataria. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenue  from  this  article  is  made 
up  by  a  duty  collected  upon  entering  the  Company's 
territory,  on  opium  grown  in  the  independent  States  of 
Malwa,  and  sold  to  merchants  at  Bombay,  who  send  it 
to  China  and  the  other  places  referred  to. 

id  to  the  merchants  To  the  merchants  of  India,  the  trade  is  of  great  im- 
portance, employing  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a 
good  many  ships.  The  returns  up  to  the  late  sinister 
occurrence  must  have  been  profitable,  upon  the  whde, 
although  sometimes  a  precarious  investment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fluctuations  of  price  in  China.  Whit 
has  been  shipped  from  Calcutta  has  been  mostly  ob 
account  of  Europeans,  and  from  Bombay,  on  account  of 
the  natives,  chiefly  Parsees.  To  them  the  discontinuance 
of  the  trade  would  be  a  great  loss  as  well  as  to  the 
Company. 

Should  our  own  Government  not  interfere  with  it,  the 
trade  will  go  on  tlirough  the  old  channels,  or  find  itsdf 
new  ones.     If  so   unwise   as  to  stop  it,  in  order  to 


shipping  interest 
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opium  trade 
go  on,  if  not  in- 
red  with  by  the 
ish  GoTemment. 
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» 

conciliate  a  faithless  and  tyrannical  people  (I  mean  its 

rulers),  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  so  many  of  them, 

accustomed  to  it,  and  preferring  it  to  every  tiling  else, 

will  learn  to  do  without  it  ?     Those  who  may  think  so 

greatly  misunderstand  the   feelings  and  habits  of  tlie 

Chinese.     They  are  industrious  to  an  extreme,  but,  in 

their  inten-als  of  rest,  are  addicted  to  enjoyment.    They 

all  smoke  tobacco — men,  women,  and  children.    Tea  is 

drunk  at  all  times,  but  weak,  and  a  small  quantity  of 

rice  spirits  at  their  meals,  or  a  kind  of  wine  by  those 

who  can  afford  it.     Their  great  solace,  however,  is  the 

opium-pipe.     There  is  notliing  they  would  substitute 

for  it    They  would  take  all  the  others,  but  that  besides.     Opiuin  a  sti 

They  have  told  me,  "  Opium  is  to  us  what  tea  is  to  you,  the  ChinMe?  ^ 

You  cannot  do  without  tea,  and  we  must  have  opium. 

Deprive  us  of  opium,  and  you  drive  us  to  despair.^     It     The  ChineM  i 

is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  people  so  enamoured  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

it,  will  quietly  abandon  its  use.     The  hands  of  no  go-  "*  »pite  of  their 

^  government. 

▼emment  would  be  found  strong  enough  to  bind  them, 

and  not  even  their  own,  though  the  strongest,  perhaps, 

on  earth.     Popular  tumults  happen  in  China  as  well 

as  elsewhere.     I  have  known  the  chief  magistrate  of 

Canton  to  be  assailed,  and  his  sedan  chair  broken  to 

pieces  before  his  face.     They  can  be  very  unruly  when     They  can  be  ▼ 

they  like,  and  a  mob  tliere  is  no  trifle.  Opium  is  grown  ^^^J^  ^    ^ 

already,  by  their  own  shomng,  in  six  provinces,  and  if 

wc  do  not  supply  them  witli  the  drug,  they  will  grow 

more  to  make  up  tlie  deticieucy.    I  should  like  to  know     Bjoor  giving 

what  wisdom  or  utility  there  would  be  in  our  depriving  ^  introduction 

J  r  o  opium,  we  »hali  i 

ourselves  of  a  valuable  trade  for  the  sake  of  a  chimera  ?  put  down  it«  unc 
We  should  be  extending  to  them  a  kindness  to  which 
they  would  be  insensible,  and  be  any  thuig  but  grateful 
for. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  opium  trade,  there  nm.Ht^utrermo§t 
can  be  no  doubt  that  other  interests  in  China  will  suffer  "<>»»**y  »ftcr  Uje  l 

outrage  on  the  p< 

suterially.     After  having  committed  tlie  lale  outrage  sons  of  our  cooni 

men. 
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upon  the  persons  and  property  of  foreigners,  hitherto 
held  inviolable^  no  confidence  can  exist  on  either  side. 
Should  the  regular  trade  be  allowed  to  go  on  by  them, 
and  no  satisfaction  demanded  by  our  Govemment,  to 
square  the  account  with  them,  perpetual  distrust  will 
take  place  of  the  comparative  quiet  that  had  preraikd 
for  some  years,  through  our  submitting  to  many  incon- 
veniences whilst  they  appeared  to  treat  us  with  any 
U  confidence  U    degree  of  respect.     Having  had  the  persons  of  our 
"iedfol a7    countrymen   in  tlieir  keeping,  and  treated   them  like 
dts  they  have       Criminals^  every  future  act  of  insult  and  rapacity,  short 
IrntTby'tl^lait,     of  that  Outrage,  will  be  considered  mere  trifles,  and  be 
dt*toS'*'ucrbc-    ^sorted  to,  from  time  to  time,  until  disgust  and  ruin 
eo  us.  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  trade.  The  ground  on  which 

we  stood  before  is  removed  from  under  us,  and  to  raise 
up  our  reputation,  now  so  prostrate  in  the  eyes  of  that 
people,  we  must  set  about  it  in  a  very  differrait  way 
from  what  we  have  ever  yet  done.  We  have  slumbered, 
but  let  them  see  that  we  axe  now  awake.     They  have 
taken  liberties  with  us  whilst  in  this  dormant  state, 
pulled  our  ears,  tweaked  our  noses,  and  picked  our 
pockets ;  but  now  that  we  are  alive  to  such  treatment, 
let  us  pay  them  home  for  it     The  forcible  invafflon  of 
the  Company's  factory  in   1831 — ^the  insults  heaped 
Lord  Napier't  hard  upon  the  lamented  Lord  Napier — ^his  privations  at  Can- 
i^lt^^*^*^      ton,  and  cruel  detention  at  Heang-shaan,  when  coo- 
ducted  as  a  captive  to  Macao — are  facts  still  fresh  in  oor 
remembrance,  and  although  so  long  passed  oyer  by  the 
forbearance  of  our  Government,  stand  in  the  recbmmf 
against  them. 
ThfiChinesejiwtified      Th^y  have  had  too  much  reason  to  say  that  the  fcwe 
***fo^t^ h\     ^^  money  is  our  ruling  passion,  as  they  have  seen  VM 
mej.  sacrifice  to  it  every  principle  of  national  honour.    Af 

individuals,  they  have  had  no  cause  to  find  fault  with 
us — ^for  our  dealings  with  them  have  been  marked  bj 
the  most  scrupulous  performance  of  all  our  engage- 


meots,  and  a  strong  desire  to  stand  well  with  them. 
Had  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Government     The  EMt  Im 
done  as  much  to  support  our  credit  there  as  a  nation,  as  mCTtboSi  Wii 
British  subjects  have  to  maintain  theirs  as  individuals,  ^^  rendenu  in 

-       -  J  efforti  to  ftand 

we  should  not  now  be  held  in  such  contempt  by  the  au-  with  that  peopi 

thoriUes.     They  are  cunning  enough  to  judge  of  these  Sbf„^'3^''to  • 

things,  and  although  they  may  not  duly  appreciate  all  ^^  creditor  the 

the  motives  which  have  led  to  so  much  forbearance,  they 

have  seen  enough  to  entitle  them  to  undervalue  oiu- 

courage  and  our  sense  of  honour,  when  such  insults  and 

injuries  have  been  passed  over  systematically  without 

notice.     Oiur  men-of-war  have  been  sent  there  merely     It  is  worse  tl 

to  show  themselves  for  a  moment,  and  then  beat  a  re-  oniyof  our  mea 

treat,  leaving  the  trade  and  the  residents  in  a  worse  ^"^' 

state  than  they  foimd  them.     All  negotiation  with  them 

has  fidled ;  and  the  only  argument  tliat  they  will  care 

for  now  must  be  one  from  a  cannon^s  mouth.     Punish 

them  before  we  again  treat  with  them. 

Some  of  the  Missionaries  who  have  been  in  China    The  Miidonai 
assert  that  the  opium  trade  is  a  main  obstacle  to  the  J^^^dLTplSL^ 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the  idola-  Chrirtianity  in  c 
trvNis  natives.  Mr.  Medhurst  puts  words  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Chinese,  saying,  ^  How  can  you  expect  us  to  rely 
upon  what  you  tell  us  in  favour  of  your  religion,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  you  are  destroying  our  souls  and 
bodies  with  opium  ?*^    Without  disputing  that  point  at 
present,  any  more  than  I  have  done  in  the  preceding 
part  rf  this  letter,  I  differ  very  much  from  them  in  ,J^"^ 
another  view  of  the  subject.    Where  there  is  no  com-  nion. 
munication,  there  can  be  no  conversion,  unless  by  a 
miraculous  interposition.  Providence  works  by  ordinary 
means  as  well  as  by  miracles,  and  can  draw  good  from 
what  q>pear8  in  oiu-  eyes  to  bo  evil.     Since  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  and  people — first  acquired  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  good  deal  of  which  has  been  lost  in  the  pro- 
of Ume— the  spirit  of  discovery  has  never  stirred 
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le  opium  mer-       up  any  nation  to  supply  the  deficiency.   That  which  all 

its  have  done  much  ^      .  i^j^ji  « 

aprove  our  know-  governments  have  neglected  to  do  has  been  accom- 
Jul'touite*^ "**^  plished  to  a   great  extent  by  the   opium   merchants. 

Their  fast  sailing  and  weatherly  vessels,  effecting  their 
passages  from  India  at  all  seasons  against  high  winds 
and  head  seas,  with  a  celerity  that  was  formerly  thought 
impossible,  have  made  many  voyages  along  the  coast  of 
China,  that  no  other  class  of  ships,  excepting  men-of- 
war,  could  have  undertaken.  Great  advantages  have 
been  derived  from  their  numerous  expeditions  during 
the  last  ten  years  (some  of  which  will  be  more  fuDj 
developed  at  a  future  time)  in  acquiring  a  much  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  principal  har- 
bours, and  bringing  us  so  frequently  into  amicable  cmi- 
tact  with  the  people  who  came  on  board  to  receive  the 
drug,  and  occasionally  with  the  inhabitants  and  autho- 
>rcat  confidence  of  rities  ashore.  The  confidence  they  reposed  in  us,  when 
natives  on  the     ^^y  lg^j j  down  their  dollars  and  bars  of  silver  on  the 

Bt  in  our  good  "^ 

^  decks  of  the  ships,  before  they  received  an  atom  of  tbe 

opium,  must  have  resulted  fi*om  the  fair  report  of  our 
character  conveyed  to  them  from  Canton,  and,  in  time, 
from  their  own  experience  of  our  good  faith.  Rough 
and  lawless  as  these  people  are  described  to  be  by  the 
opponents  of  the  trade,  tliey  were  employed  and  super- 
intended by  men  of  repute  and  intelligence  ;  and  aU  of 
them,  when  they  returned  ashore,  must  have  spoken 
well  of  us  to  their  respective  friends  and  acquain- 
rnnslations  of  Uie  tauces.  The  opium  vessels  have  also  been  made  use  of 
ipturcs  ^butod  fo^.  ^^  introduction  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 

means  (n  the  opium  <^ 

ps.  Our  manufactures,  although  known  and  appreciated,  are 

yos  manufactures  not  SO  much  sought  after,  probably  from  the  difficulty 
Mstisopimn,  of  smuggling  such  bulky  articles;  and  the  attempts  to 
y  uttle  having  been  i^tjoduce  them  along  the  coast  have  been   attended 

with  very  little  success.  A  great  deal  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  that  way,  as  from  the  heavy  duties 
charged  upon  them  in    their  transit  firom  Canton  to 
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distant  provinces)  the  cost  of  them  becomes  exceedingly 
enhanced. 

Christianity  is  not  unknown  in  China,  as  we  are  all     ChrUtimni 

introduced  i 

aware;  but  the  jealous  policy  of  the  government  is 
against  it,  and  possibly  with  some  reason,  from  the 
acts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  first  instnunental  in  its  in- 
troduction. Some  of  them,  desirous  of  increasing  their 
own  power  and  influence,  perhaps  to  forward  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission,  intermeddled  in  political  matters, 
sometimes  at  the  desire  of  the  nding  powers,  but  at 
others  without  their  consent.  Being  men  of  great  abi- 
lity, they  were  frequently  called  on  for  their  opinion  in 
weighty  matters  of  state.  Many  of  them,  although 
bigoted  to  their  own  points  of  faith,  were  most  pious 
men,  and  most  zealous  in  the  work  they  had  imder- 
taken.  Numerous  proselytes  were  made.  The  seed  Grettmcc 
they  sowed,  steeped  as  it  was  in  superstition,  produced 


a  spurious  firuit ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if 
ever  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  is  to  spread  through- 
out China,  it  will  be  by  engrafting  it  upon  that  stock 
planted,  not  in  vain,  so  many  years  ago,  and  watered 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  albeit  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    The  showy  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  church     Tbe  retaoi 
were  more  likely  to  attract  a  people  who  delighted  in  ■'****^ 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  who  spared  it  not  in  tlieir 
own  idolatrous  worship.      The  simple  and  unassuming    Why  Pr 
Protestant,  with  only  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  presents 
himself  under  great  disadvantage  to  such  a  jieople,  and 
fully  accounts  for  the  utter  failure  of  all  our  missionaries 
who  have  tried  to  make  converts.     Tlieir  want  of  sue-     Th*  Protwi 

Boiuuies  thoo 

cess  must  be  painful  indeed  to  themselves;  but  let  attribute  it  to 
them  not  attribute  it  to  the  use  of  opium,  and  sully  ^untrymenft 
their  o^n  fair  character  by  a  hostile  and  uncharitable  Ul 
feeling  towards  tlieir  o^'u  countrj'men  engaged  in  tliat 
trade,  who  lament  it,  but  have  not  been  tlie  cause  of 
their   disappointment.      The    late   Dr.    Morrison,    as 
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Morrison  not  devoted  as  any  of  them,  was  in  China  some  yean  before 
'^^Jbrfore  *®  ^^*^®  became  extensive.  Why,  then,  did  A«  not 
ide  in  opium       succeed  in  the  object  that  carried  him  there  ?  fighting 

his  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  people, 

under  great  personal  privations.    He  admitted  his  com- 

attribnted  his     plete  failure,  but  never,  as  I  have  heard,  attributed  it 

to  other  causes.  ^^  ^^  opium  trade  in  particular,  but  to  the  gross  immo* 

rality  and  rooted  idolatry  of  the  people,  who,  in  the 

Chinese,  gene-  multitude  of  their  gods,  had  not  conceived  the  smallest 

of  God.  idea  of  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  one  Almigh^! 

There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman  Catholic  christiani 

in  Canton,  as  well  as  many  thousands  at  Nanldn  and 

stianity,  as  prac-  Other  places ;   but  I  take  it  that  their  religion  is  so 

mded'wi&'pa^  mixed  up  with  their  own  superstitions,  as  to  divest  it 

0.  most  materially  of  its  holy  character.     With  the  Vir- 

^n  Mary  and  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  they  hafe 

probably  associated  a  good  many  of  the  gods  and  other 

«t  error  com.     worthy  personages  of  their  own.    A  great  error  was 

able  of  their  ^     Committed  by  one  of  their  earliest  Christian  teachers, 

teachers.  who,  finding  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  them  to 

discard  their  Pagan  propensities,  allowed  them  to  re- 
tain a  part  of  their  own  worship,  hoping  that  they  would 
in  time  reject  the  dross,  and  satisfied  to  have  made 
lerfcct  and  defiled  them  half  Converts  in  the  interval.     The  doctrines  of 

ristianity  now  is  ,  ,  .  i     , 

ina,  itmaj  be  Confucius  became  thus  mixed  up  with  those  of  Chiis- 
j^ure  fidSIS**  tianity,  and  the  worship  of  Buddha  with  that  of 
'^^'w*  ^y*         Christ.     Still  it  is  only  among  this  set  of  people  that 

there  exists  any  knowledge,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
true  God ;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  know- 
ledge that  may  be  improved  upon  at  some  fiitmte  day 
by  the  teachers  of  a  purer  faith,  and  is,  pefhaps,  the 
only  chance  we  have  of  converting  so  many  milliona  of 
idolaters.  Until  then,  they  must  retain  their  present 
distinct  national  character ;  and  with  all  their  great  ad- 
vances in  the  arts,  and  their  many  moral  maxima,  be 
held  to  be  only  half  arrived  at  civilization. 
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The  East  India  Company  has  at  all  times  promoted  ^  ^'  Goremineni 

J    1       1-     J    *u  •  4^A      *      r.u-  J  having  contfaned  tl 

and  legalized  the  opium'  trade  to  China,  and  were  East  indu  Comptt 
bound  to  protect  the  drug  when  on  the  high  seas  as  ^^ij  S|[;^ 
much  as  any  other  merchandize  shipped  under  their '?*^'^«*»  "^^  l™*^ 

^  ,  ,  .  I.  .  that  it  was  prohilttfe 

sanction.  Its  exclusive  growth  was  left  in  their  hands  there  bj  law,  wai 
by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  renewal  of  their  Charter  in  St*2d*J[. 
1814;  all  parties  being  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that"^*    Hariiigtoli 

gtlixed  the  trade  by 

China  was  the  only  market  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Act  of  iHtrliameiit, 
and  that,  without  such  a  vent  for  it,  the  privilege  was  |^  j^  ^iic  ^^tactiki 
worth  nothing.    Under  such  guarantees,  are  we  to  say  ^Vl*  <^««^iy  "n**"" « 

,  ''  obugation  to  reim- 

Ihat  the  opium  was  to  be  protected  against  all  other  burse  the  Talue  of  d 
aggressors, and  not  against  the  Chinese  ?  Did  not  both  2i^"liiSaComwS 
the  parties  to  such  au  agreemeut  identify  themselves  P^^^»  exonerated 

"^  /.    1       1  t  the  Goremment  h« 

with  the  British  smuggler  of  the  drug,  and  make  com-  ing  taken  the  oootr 
mon  cause  with  him  ?    Were  they  not  bound,  therefore,  it,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
if  his  property  had  been  taken  from  him  through  their  ^^^* 
neglect,  to  re-imburse  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  loss  ? 
The  Company  may  now  say :  ''  Although  on  the  last 
renewal  of  our  Charter,  in  1834,  the  Government  still 
left  in  our  hands  the  sole  growth  of  opium,  it  took  from 
OS  the  monopoly  of  tea,  and  assumed  to  itself  the  whole 
control  over  the  trade  to  China.      It  is  true  we  have 
agents  there  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  they  can  be 
considered  in  no  different  Ught  from  other  individuals 
residing  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.     We  have  not 
even  the  power  of  sending  a  single  ship  of  war  there 
for  any  hostile  purpose,  however  gpreat  the  necessity, 
but  must  wait  for  authority  from  home/'  If  such  a  state- 
ment be  correct,  the  Company  appears  to  be  exonerated 
as  to  any  legal  obUgation  to  contribute  any  thing  to- 
wards indemnifying  the  proprietors  of  the  opium  lately 
seized  by  the  Chinese,     llie  Goveniment  is  respon- 
sible for  the  whole. 

Although  tlic  East  India  Company  has  so  abetted  the  The  Raat  India  Coa 
trade,  their  own  ships  were  prohibited  from  carrying  iirthe'tea  tradT^oUi 
opium  to  China,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  »w«bt  j^^^^J^SZ.  "^^^^ 
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throw  difficulties  in  their  way  there,  professing,  as  ihqr 
did,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  contraband 
nmandera    article.     Their  commanders,  however,   purchased  (he 
Sar'i^.  ^  ^^g  through  the  agency  houses  in  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, sending  it  on  by  country  ships,  and  disposing  of  it 
on  their  own  arrival  at  Canton.     Every  chest  had  on  it 
^^'■.      the  Company's  mark,  and  inside  was  a  ticket  stating  the 
agency  where  provided,  and  the  weight  packed.     This 
was  a  sufficient  certificate  of  origin  to  fix  its  growtk 
upon  the  Company.     It  stamped  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
neseautho-  tlie  Chinese,  and  gave  it  currency.     The    authorities 
uiy's  parti-  knew  all  about  it,  but  made  no  complaint,  and  the 
tto^com!**^'    Hong  merchants  secured  their  ships  with  perfect  confi- 
dence.  The  Company's  captains  avoided  Lintin  as  they 
would  a  rattlesnake,  to  save  the  credit  of  their  masters. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  of  absurdity  in  all 
these  attempts   to  conceal  their  participation   in  the 
trade.     As  to  the  Chinese,  they  then  shut  their  eyes,  as 
mpany'i  in-  usuaJ,  to  what  it  was  not  their  interest  to  see.    The 
sed  by  it.      concems  of  the  Company  were  never,  in  the  least,  im- 
plicated by  other  British  subjects  carrying  on  the  trade, 
nor  do  I  think  their  supercargoes  feared  any  such  thing. 
The  Government  never  made  any  appeal  to  them,  and  if 
they  had  done  so,  the  simple  disavowal  of  the  supercar- 
goes of  their  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  trade  in 
China,  and  that  they  could  not  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  it,  would  probably 
B  obtained  for  iiave  been  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory.     On  the  other 
erchant  en-    hand,  I  do  remember  a  case  in  which  the  Chief  Supcr- 
thc  opium      cargo  did  make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  local  autho- 
rities, in  favour  of  an  English  merchant,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  about  an  opium  bargain,  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  sailors  of  a  junk  employed  ia 
the  trade,  and  dragged  towards  the  Company's  Factoiy, 
where  they  intended  to  urge  their  complaint.     He  was 
rescued  from  their  hands  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  Parsee 
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Mrehanty  and  carried,  much  exhausted,  into  a  fnend*s 

MNiae.  The  representation  of  the  Chief  Supercargo,  sent 

lopoagh  the  Hong  merchants,  was  immediately  attended 

tD^lia  being  assured  that  the  sailors  had  been  bambooedj 

jbd  the  instigators  of  the  outrage  obliged  to  fly.    Two 

if  the  opium  brokers  concerned  in  the  transaction  did 

lot  make  their  appearance  again  for  several  months. 

Whether  the  Hong  merchants  contrived  to  keep  from 

%m  knowledge  of  the  authorities  the  opium  bargain  with 

rideh  that  act  of  violence  was  connected,  or  how  they 

bdlj  managed,  we  were  never  told  ;  but  their  under- 

Udng  it  so  readily,  and  succeeding  so  well,  under  such 

ircnmstances,  surprised  us  all.     If  a  sen-ant  robbed  his     Opium  m*^^  u 

taster,  who  was  concerned  in  opium,  and  the  Hong  ^T^^'^i^^ 

taichants  were   applied  to  for  the  recovery  of  the 

■oney,  their  answer  had  almost  invariably  been,  ^^  We 

bd  rather  pay  the  money  ourselves  than  carry  your 

Mnplaint  before  the  magistrates;   for  if  the  fellow 

iioald  say  you  dealt  in  opium,  we  shall  be  fined  by  the 

pyvemment  in  a  much  larger  sum  than  your  loss,  for 

lot  preventing  the  traffic,  which,  you  know,  is  out  of 

wr  power."    The  money  was,  therefore,  always  lost ; 

br  no  one  would  allow  the  Hong  merchants  to  refimd  it, 

lowever  much  he  felt  aggrieved.     We  never  were  at  all 

latisfied  with  their  excuses,  not  knowing  whetlier  they 

rere  real  or  feigned ;  but  rather  than  implicate  them, 

nbmitted  to  the  loss,     llie  Hong  merchants,  through    __  ,. 

,  in©  Hong  mi 

t  irmarkable  misconception  here,  have  been  supposed  not  at  aU  ood 

o  have  been  the  principal  dealers  in  opium ;  whereas  ®P"™' 

t  was  the  last  thing  they  would  have  thought  of.  Their 

msincss  was  confined  to  tlie  regular  trade,  and  having  a 

Donopoly  of  all  the  staple  articles,  they  had  no  induce- 

wtol  to  meddle  with  it.     They  were  answerable  to  tlie    ^^^ 

3ovemment  for  all  the  duties  on  the  foreign  trade ;  and,  Gtnmiment  forti 

.  i*«*  iji^v.*     dutieg  on  tlie  ford 

ly  the  very  nature  of  their  compact,  bound  to  abstam  tndc. 
ran  any  participation    in    illicit    transactions.     Wc 
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considered  that  the  smallest  deriatkm  in  thai  j 
would  have  been  attended  by  the  confiscation 
their  property ;  and  perhaps  perpetual  banishn 
hss  of  life. 
Our  Goveniinent         A  call  has  been  made  on  the  country  which  m 

bound  to  fulfil  the  en-  -  ^i.       i.   u     r  *!.•     j-  •  i.    •        ^i 

gagement  made  by  iu  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion,  being  ti 

own  agoit  in  refund-  ^  ^^^        ^^  f^^^^  ^  y^  disposed  of.      The  veiT  C 

ing  to  the  losers  in  '  *^  ^ 

China  the  value  of  the  stances  in  which  the  opium  trade  stood,  under  thi 
A^Tby  hit  order,  and  tiou  of  the  Govemmenty  have  I  think  establish 
!L*'L"3f^e    clauns  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  seizure.     The, 

however,  been  promised  a  compensation  for  their  1 

and  their  respective  claims,  under  certificate  bo 

Majesty^s  Chief  Commissioner,   are  probably  n 

hand,  if  not  arrived.     The  sum  is  very  large  and 

ling,  but  the  country  is  still  able  to  redeem  its  h 

pledged  to  this  payment  by  the  act  of  an  acci 

officer  of  the  Government.    Had  the  parties  bo 

to  their  own  discretion  in  resisting  the  demands 

Chinese,  the  opium  might  possibly  have  been 

Some  of  the  holders,  I  am  satisfied,  would  not 

surrendered,  but  at  the  last  extremity.     Had  the; 

left  alone,  and  at  last  succumbed  to  the  threats  o 

keepers,  without  the  intervention  of  Captain  '. 

some  room  might  have  been  left  to  doubt  their 

for  remuneration  from  Government,   if  not  sap] 

under  the  general  plea  of  its  having  sanctionc 

trade.     None,  however,  can  remain  as  to  the  imm 

adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  be  likely  to  e 

an  indemnity  fix)m  the  Chinese.    A  large  propoil 

the  opium  belonged  to  the  most  enterprising  and 

of  her  Majesty^s  native  subjects  in  India,  who 

always  met  veith  protection  and  encouragement ; 

hands,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  o 

trying  occasion.     It  is  not  unfair  to  expect  Uu 

East  India  Company  should  contribute  a  part  i 

outlay.    Let  them,  therefore,  pay  the  Native  8u£E 


If  left  alone  they 
would  probably  have 
refused  compliance 
with  a  demand  so 
ni^ust. 
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our  own  Ooi  nment,  the  British.  The  Companj 
It  not  to  hesil  e  at  such  an  airangementy  after  the 
i  profits  they  themselves  have  realized  by  the  drug» 
the  encouragement  they  have  given  to  the  trade. 


this  act  of  justice  to  the  losers,  let  us  see  what    What  itept  rani 
be  done  to  recover  the  value  of  this  large  amount  ^  indemnity  from  t 
Boperty   from  the  hands  of  the  spoilers.    China  Cbineie. 
lowledges  no  international  law.    She  holds  all  other    The  muiihre  ]m 
llriea  io  contempt,  considering  them  as  her  vassals.  ^^^  nutioiyu^*' 
will  make  no  treaties,  nor  admit  of  any  intercourse 
I  her  own  people,  excepting  at  one  port,  and  that 
iwt  to  such  restrictions  as  no  other  nation  thinks  it 
Hsary  to  impose.    In  fact,  she  has  placed  all  nations 
of  the  pale  of  her  acquaintance,  if  I  may  so  style  it, 
is  held  by  no  rule  that  connects  all  other  countries 
lllier  in  mutual  acts  of  kindness  and  accommoda^ 
^  lor  the  benefit  and   happiness  of  aU.     In  so    i^^^  ^^  1^,^ 
liiig  all  mankind  she  treats  them  as  enemies,  and  l^Mtiiity  from  them. 
BO  right  to  be  looked  upon  by  them  with  a  friendly 
•   Some  writers  on  the  Law  of  Nations  say,  that  any 

0  so  acting,  invites  and  justifies  interference,  even 
lie  extent  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  others  who  con- 
B ;  and  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  monopolize 
t  {Moduce  of  its  particular  soil  and  climate  beyond 
at  is  necessary  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  is 
nd,  by  the  common  convenience  of  all,  to  part  with 
ledundancies  in  exchange  to  other  nations,  which  can 
V  it  something  useful  or  acceptable,  the  growth  of 
cr  soils  and  other  climates.  How  far  the  second 
foment  is  consequent  upon  the  first,  I  cannot  exactly 
^,  but  the  two  are  strongly  connected.  It  would 
pear,  however,  by  such  great  authorities,  and  upon 

1  plain  face  of  the  matter,  that  China,  holding  us  and 
other  nations  at  bay,  has  no  claim  to  be  treated  by 

as  we  would  treat  any  other  nation  bound  bv  that    ». 

'^  W«wre  not  boon 

leral  law  ;  and  if  so,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  carry  to  mbmit  to  her  a 
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or  prohihitory  regula-  on  any  trade  wc  can  with  her  subjects,  wkh  < 
^ttiST"*^**^    her  consent,  contraband  or  otherwise.     So 

we  have  a  double  title  to  demand  from  thei 
value  of  the  opium  they  got  possession  of  by 
violence  upon  the  persons  of  our  countrymen; 
all  possible  satisfaction  for  such  an  outrage 
negotiations  with  them  as  to  our  ftiture  inten 
us  come  under  no  engagement  ourselves  aboi 
or  any  other  contraband  article,  leaving  them 
against  their  introduction  as  they  best  can  ^ 
Disregardinr,  as  we  ^wn  subjects.  Our  Government  does  not  p 
do,  the  levenue  laws    gubjects  from  smuggling  into  other  countries 

of  states  at  amity  with         •*  oo      o 

us.  with  us,  and  why   should  we  make  an  exc 

]  favour  of  China,  that  sets  us  at  defiance  ?    I 

fied  that  they  will  break  or  fritter  away  any  en 

they  may  make  at  all  advantageous  to  us, 

they  find  it  convenient  to  do  so.     Let  us  not, 

'  bind  ourselves  in  any  way,  but  obtain  as  g 

;  from  them  as  possible ;  for  we  may  be  assured 

:  not  be  too  favourable  to  us. 

,  An  opportnnity  for       One  thing  has  struck  me  as  worthy  of  remai 

selected.  one  must  have  known  where  the  opium  had  l 

-  to  after  its  delivery  from  the  ships,  and  to  n 

appear  strange,  that  the  interval  between  the ' 
I  — ^when  the  Chief  Superintendent  quitted  Can 

'  when  all  the  ships  loading  at  Whamposa  n 

been  nearly,  if  not  quite  ready  to  sail) — ^and 
June,  when  Mr.  King  visited  the  place,  sh( 
passed  over  without  any  plan  having  been 
plated  for  retaking  the  opium  firom  the  han 
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nt  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bocca  Tigris. 
eir  unexpected  appearance  would  have  put  the  Com- 
moner and  his   guards  to  the  rout.     A  very  little 
Ding  would  have  prepared  the  men  to  act  in  con- 
1 ;  and  with  British  blood  in  their  veins,  there  could 
no  fear  of  the  result.    He  would  have  had  volunteers 
mgh,  particularly  with  the  prospect  of  a  well-de- 
Ted  reward  for  the  recover}*  of  a  property  so  immense 
value;  relieving  its  proprietors   from   their  serious 
■,  and  the  Government  at  home  from  the  heavy  lia- 
ilies  now  thrown  upon   it     Captain  Elliot  might 
nk  himself  in  danger  of  the  gpreat  displeasure  of  his 
a  Government,  in  case  of  a  failure,  for  having  at- 
(ked  the  Chinese;  but  what  man,  under  such  cir- 
Bstanccs,  would  think  of  any  thing  but  the  object  in 
m ;  when  success  appeared  certain,  and  the  loss  of 
i»  on  either  side,  a  mere  chance  ?    Men  are  some- 
les  so  situated,  that  too  nice  a  regard  for  their  own 
isonal  responsibility  becomes  almost  a  crime  against 
rir  countr}',  and  certainly  a  slur  upon  their  own  pa- 
olism  and  chivalr}*.     Great  minds  overlook  such  tri- 
I  with  a  glorious  opportunity  before  them.     Captain 
liot,  smarting  under  his  late  usage,  must  have  felt  an 
dittonal  stimulus  to  lead  him  on.    He  could  not  have     By  re-uking  the 
QBpromised  any  pledge  given  to  the  Chinese  as  to  the  hSic"brokoriWAM 
M(  Jlde  delivery  of  tlie  opium,  that  having  been  re-  ^  Chinctc. 
nned  when  all  abandoned  '^  to  save,^  as  ho  said,  **  his 
n  and  the  lives  of  two  hundred  morc."^     If  a  man 
duld  stop  me  on  the  highway  when  quite  defenceless, 
d  spare  my  life  on  condition  of  a  quiet  surrender  of 
r  property ;  and  I  borrow  a  weapon  from  a  neigh- 
uring  house,  and  overtaking  him,  oblige  him  by  force 
return  what  he  had  taken  from  me  by  /orcej  what 
une  could  possibly  attach  to  me  !     Captain  Elliot  is 
ited  to  have  said  shortly  before  he  left  Canton,  ''  that 
would  make  the  factories  too  hot  for  any  one  to 
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Captain  EiUot's  po-  i^  fj^^  gygg  Qf  the  Chinese,  who  set  no  valae 

uncal  character  not  ^ 

recognised  b j  the        as  the  representative  of  our  nation,  not  ackn 

him  as  such,  and  using  him  as  a  mere  c 
agent  between  themselves  and  our  merchai 
grand  omission  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
looking  at  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  tl 
is  certainly  a  matter  of  wonder  to  think  whi 
our  other  countrymen  could  be  doing,  when 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  without  attran 
attention.  It  is  true,  that  great  allowance  i 
made  for  men  whose  souls  had  been  bowec 
their  tormentors  for  the  long  space  of  seven  v 
still  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  like  mal 
stances  possessing  elasticity,  when  the  piessd 
moved,  a  gpreat  rebound  should  take  place, 
have  happened ;  and  many  of  them  have  i 
righting  themselves ;  and  who  would  have  tii< 
not  the  heavy  hand  of  ill-directed  authority 
their  inclination  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  conridc 
'  of  money  paid  since  they  all  left  Canton  tc 
the  death  of  a  Chinese,  kiUed  in  some  firay 


Truckling  to  the 
Chinese  bv  the  dst 
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tHMJl  lum  pt      to  1     relativ      of  the  deceased  has, 
nch  cases,  sto  injr        her  complaints ;  but  he 

of  the  demand  on  1       occasion  shows  that  a 
part  was  intended  foi  pockets  of  superior 


Metionaries.     Deserted  as  they  were,  I  can  see  no    Unprotected  by 
iSent  reason  why  the  Britisl    then  at  Macao,  so  soon  cotmtrymeQ  would  n 
I  a  sufficient  number  of  merchant  ships  were  collected,  !°!^T.°?«!°T  **' 

*^  '  touroef  of  ttwir  own. 

Mold  not  have  made  reprisals  upon  the  Chinese  in 
fcitirrrr  way  they  were  able,  even  after  the  destruction 
t-  die  opium.  I  think  something  of  the  kind  would 
ta«  occurred  before  now,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
iMperintendent ;  and  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  happen 

the  tardy   assistance  of  the  Govenmient  can     Maynoi  ' 

them,  either  with  or  without  his  consent — an  un-  ^  hSmelm  mm 
Monale  contingency,  I  admit,  but  excusable  as  they  "'^  replied  them. 
been  situated.    Some  encomiums  have  been  be- 
upon  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  a  memorial 
Canton,  addressed  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  do  not 
among  the  signatures  several  names  of  gpreat  im 
to  such  a  testimonial.    It  was  probably  eli- 
lled  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  been  a 
Aow-sufferer  with  themselves,  through  his  own  indis* 
Mlkm ;  for  I  cannot  discover  one  thing  he  did  that  had 
^  tendency  to  help  them. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  our  trade  to  China,  it 
Vin  be  expedient  either  to  have  no  Government  autho- 
i|^  there  at  all,  or,  if  continued,  that  he  or  they  should 
bound  to  act,  on  aU  occasions  of  difference  with  the     Saperinteodfloti  fa 
,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  a  com-  5?^.*?  ^JJ^J?*  * 
of  the  resident  merchants,  consisting  of  a  very  ehanu  on  occanom  < 
batol  number,  elected  in  the  usual  way  by  open  lists,  cune^^ 
in  a  country  so  distant,  witli  institutions  so  different 
itMn  our  own,  and  nothing  to  lean  upon  in  the  local 
lOirenmient,  it  appears  absurd  to  commit  the  interests 
€  our  countrjr*"'^  to  the  entire  keeping  of  any  autho- 
iffy  fiom  hon   ,  *  consisting  of  one  or  more 
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persons.  It  is  the  natural  course  to  adopt ;  for, 
out,  probably,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  peo 
must  obtain  it,  on  his  arrival,  fix)m  the  residents, 
interests  he  is  sent  there  to  protect,  rather  than 
the  part  of  a  dictator.  Their  experience  must 
tute  them  able  advisers  on  most  subjects  connecte 
his  duties  there,  and  certainly  the  best  in  any  < 
sions  with  the  Chinese.  He  should  never  m 
counsel  at  any  private  source  ;  but  if  tendered  t 
lay  it  before  the  committee.  Great  prejudice 
commimity  there  has  arisen,  I  fear,  on  the  late  oa 
from  the  Superintendent  not  having  had  good  ai 
:hamber  of  Com-  about  him.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  ha^ 
^at  Canton  inex-  j^j-g^Q^^  ^j^g  qq^  g^  {^^^  representation  of  the  g 

mercantile  body  of  Canton  ;  and,  conscious  of  tl 

Committee  resigned  the  moment  they  were  callec 

to  sanction  a  proposal  for  which  they  had  no  g 

eat  necessity  for    authority.     In  no  country  whatever,  where  our  co 

imity  in  China.     ^^^  Congregate,  is  unanimity  so  much  required 

China.  Isolated  as  they  are,  among  a  people 
will  is  law  and  caprice  its  guide,  they  have  alwi 
fore  them  the  strongest  reasons  for  avoiding  dis« 
amongst  themselves.  Jealousy,  however,  and  it 
panion,  discord,  have  crept  in  among  them  in  s 
their  better  feelings;  and  any  association  for  { 
purposes,  consisting  only  of  a  section  of  the  res 
can  never  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  const 
Nothing  but  a  committee,  elected  by  the  whole  I 
British  merchants,  can  give  satisfaction  on  ordini 
casions,  or  be  of  any  service  on  great  emeig 
)ng  position  of  the  Had  such  a  committee  existed  at  the  late  trying 
^tii^^hote  hacked  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  whok  < 

existed  at  the  pe-  countrymen,  and  understanding  the  character 
ofthelatecnsis.  -^  ,     . ,    , 

people  they  were  among,  a  decided  course  wool 

been  adopted,  and  a  negative  put  upon  the  very  j( 

mand  of  the  Commissioner.    No  Superintendent 
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re  been  wanted,  and  certainly  not  one  who  would 
ler  them  to  give  up  what  they  would  have  contended 
to  the  last  extremity.  I  therefore  attribute  what 
ipenedy  to  their  being  placed  under  an  authority  alto- 
her  irresponsible  to  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
t  the  representative  of  our  government  should  be  a 
lentity,  but  I  think  the  subject  is  highly  deserving 
consideration,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  resi- 
its,  on  vital  questions,  shoidd  not  be  set  at  nought 
lides  his  diplomatic  powers — ^which  may  rest  quietly  Exoeptin^  i  ii 
lis  pocket,  until  some  unforeseen  occasion  may  call  "^"^  ^" 

■^  "^  powers  of  tiio  oupa 

their  exercise — I  think  that  his  other  functions  should  tendent  to  be  pwd 

purely  magisterial.    All  our  projects  for  the  esta-  "***** 

dunent  of  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  (the  latter 

inj  rate  uiexpediefU)^  appear  to  be  indefinitely  post- 

led,  by  the  late  \iolent  proceedings  of  the  Chinese 

Ling  off  all  hopes  of  their  meeting  us,  on  equitable 

ands ,  in  any  such  arrangements. 

rhe  people  of  Canton  are  tMh  us  on  this  occasion ; 

refore  let  us  be  tender  with  them,  and  shape  any 

itile  measure  so  as  to  involve  them  as  little  as  pos- 

le.     We  must  remember  als  othat,  in  the  prospect  of 

ing  to  reside  among  them  again,  it  will  bo  prudent 

to  rouse  a  vindictive  feeling  against  us.  Humanity 
nds  us  also  to  carry  destruction  into  a  place  so 
irded,  or  wc  could  take  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
old  be  highly  expedient,  however,  that  the  scene  of 

operations  should  be  near  it ;  that  the  people  who 
e  seen  our  dUgracey  may  also  be  witnesses  of  our 
H^pA.     1  would  first  take  possession  of  all  the  forts     should  take  now 
t  command  the  entrances  of  the  port,  bcffinniucr  with  !!**"  ^^^^  52!^  ^ 

'^  °  °  Bogue  ami  Tigrr  Ii 

•e  of  the  Bogue  and  Tiger  Island.     Instead  of  lay-  land. 
our  ships  abreast  of  tliem,  as  marks  to  be  shot  at,  I 
lid  detach  parties  of  men  to  the  heights  that  over- 
k  them,  within   nmsket-sliot ;    who,  by   their  fire, 
lid  soon  force  the  garrisons  to  surrender,  or  take  to 
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their  heels  if  they  had  an  outlet  to  escape  by.     These  I 

would  keep  possession  of  (and  not  destroy  the  gnss) 

being  important  to  our  further  operations,  and  to  on 

Enforce  a  blockade    ^^^  navigation  of  the  river.     I  would  immediately  dc 

jf  the  port.  clare  a  blockade  of  the  port,  and  enforce  it  against  th 

ships  of  any  nation  that  attempted  to  enter,  not  except 

Coasting  vessels  and  ^'^S   ^^^  Americans.     All  coasting  vessels  that  caw 
salt  junks  to  be  laid     within  our  reach  should  be   detained,   and  placed  ii 

hold  of,  and  placed  in  .  ,    ,  ,  ,  ' 

security  at  some  dep6t.  security,  retaining  sufficient  of  their  crews  to  assist  ii 

mooring  them,  and  turning  the  remainder  ashore.  I 
considerable  revenue  is  collected  at  Canton  by  the  dot] 
on  salt.  It  is  brought  there  firom  the  coast  Some  d 
the  salt  junks  would  fall  into  our  hands ;  but  tbg 
would  soon  hear  of  us,  and  keep  in  port.  That  woaU 
To  intercept  the       equally  starve  their  exchequer.     A  vessel  or  two  mi^ 

t    CO     moy.  y^^  ^^^  ^^  Emoy,  to  intercept  the  junks  going  in  ui 

out,  and  send  them  to  the  dep6t,  or  rendezvous,  of  ofl 

fleet;  for  which   several  convenient  stations  are  wel 

Opium-ciippers  to  '  known.     The  opium  clippers  would  be  exceedingly  me 

S:C^t^e™"»d  fuJ,  if  attached  to  the  fleet,  and  sufficientfj  manned  n 

their  commanders  ac-   armed.     An  officer  of  the  navy  should  be  put  in  coa 

quainted  with  the  "^  *^ 

coast.  ,  mand,  leaving  the  masters  on  board  to  sail  them,  the 

being  acquainted  with  the  navigation.      They  woid 

To  be  sent  on  dis-    answPT  for  distant  sendees,  and  enable  Her  Majesty 

'**^*^*  ships  to  keep  more  together.     If  they  were  sqaaodefe 

about,  the  Chinese  woidd  undervalue  their  strengtl 

An  imposing  force  should  remain  near  Canton.    Tli 

commanders  of  the  opium-carriers  are  well  acquaintei 

with  tlie  approaches  to  important  towns,  whose  trad 

coastwise,  as  well  as  to  Japan  and  Formosa,  is  ver 

great.     From  those  places  I  think  we  should  be  moi 

likely  to  secure  an  indemnity  for  the  opium  than  6on 

The  Taloe  of  the      the  trade  of  Canton.     I  do  not  think,  howe\'er,  that  A 

SS^n^be"^     value  of  the  junks  and  their  cargoes  (the  farmer  of  « 

looked  to  so  much  as    f^e  to  US,  and  probably  only  portions  of  the  lattei)  t 

their  number. 

what  we  have  most  to  look  to;  but  the  inconyenieiM 
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to   their  owners,  who  will  soon  grow  clamorous  and 

mgCDt  in  their  applications  to  their  o^-n  authorities.  The 

DUiubcr  of  tlie  captures,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  to  be 

looked  to  almost  as  much  as  their  value.     The  man  who 

loses  1000  taels  will  be  as  troublesome  to  the  authorities 

■s  another  who  may  lose  10,000  taels.    The  greater  the ;   Suooesi  of  this  m 

■ccumulation,  the  more  certainly  may  we  reckon  ixpon  <;anton  wiiS^Uef  \ 

■access.     The  tide  of  their  discontent  will  roll  in  upon.w  ***  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

*      •opium. 

Ihe  wrong-doers  at  Canton,  and  force  them  to  do  us; 
fosiice.     They  will  pay  us  the  full  value  of  the  opium.     The  cwtore  of  tl 
in  order  to  procure  the  release  of  the  vessels  we  may  the  port,  Ukdj  to 
bave  taken,  and  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  their  S^JIa^Mu^TS 
Brews  and  owners.     The  capture  of  their  forts,  and  the  ^  make  Ur^  conoe 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Canton,  would  be  likely  to 
saime  a  great  sensation  both  at  that  place  and  Pekin, 
fend  they  may  be  ready  to  concede  any  thing  we  can 


respecting  our  future  trade.    We  can  only  fail  by     What  we  ihonid  ( 
ing  too  little.    We  should  insist,  in  limine,  upon  ^"S^'o^^eJf' 
lieir  allowing  those  British  subjects  whom  they  have  <^*>*ntitoUidrfiM:tfl 

,  ,  na  at  Canton. 

W09eribed  for  having  dealt  in  opium,  to  return  to  their 
iictorics,  and  not  permit  them  to  draw  such  distinctions 
m  Juiwre.  No  man  tliere  would  be  safe,  whatever  his 
knsiness,  if  they  were  encouraged  in  such  a  practice. 
MTe  should  receive  from  them  a  guaranty  in  writing,  and  A  fonnal  guarant 
■  all  due  form,  for  tli<j  inviolability  of  our  property  and  .pj^  -curitv  of 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Can-  p<*rM>iit  and  propert 


Idh  at  all  times,  as  we  have  done  for  many  years,  and  ^i^]j!5 !? '^^.  ** 
%mX,  our  houses  should  not  be  entered  for  any  puqK)se,  Canton  at  all  time* ; 
bv  the  officers  of  the  Government,  without  our  consent.     And  the  inviolabi] 

^  of  our  dwellingt. 

We  should  also  insist  upon  their  discontinuing  llie  aLw  the  di«mntu 
idSotcf  apiHjUations  they  distinguish  us  by  in  their  i)ro-  •"<*  «y  t*>c  insultinf 

.  apfioilationa  they  ap< 

damations   and   edicts — such  as  ^^  red-bristled  barba-  to  oi. 

riaDBi**  **  foreiim  devils,''  &c. — and  the  offensive  placard   ^WiththemppreK 

'  °  .  '        .       of  the  infiunoiu  pi 

Hock  up  even'  year  on  the  foreign  factories,  declaring  card  ntuck  up  annui 
Hft  to  be  guilty  of  every  thing  degrading  to  man.     This  *"*  ^^  "ctonei. 
last  is  certainly  a  most  extcaordinary  production,  not  fit 
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for  translation,  and  suggested  only  by  the  depravity  i 
their  own  minds,  and  for  the  piurpose  of  bringing  a 
into  contempt  with  the  people.  Let  them  be  obligee 
when  speaking  of  us  in  a  public  manner,  to  adopt  mot 
courteous  language,  which  they  know  very  well  how  t 
select. 
If  the  Hong  mer-         If  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  merchants  m  to  be  coi 

to  pay  their  debts.       agree  to  pay  their  debts,  in  full,  six  months  after  tha 

failure.     They  oblige  us  to  deal  with  them,  and  shoal 
We  could  do  much   tlierefore  be  answerable  for  their  deficiencies.  We  cook 

better  without  them,  if  .  _ 

admitted  to  the  tri-      do  much  better  Without  them,  were  we  admitted  li 

and^i^L^of^^bSdZ:  ^^^"^  »a^i^'®  tribunals,  and  certon  to  meet  with  jnstio 
ing  justice.  in  the  adjudication  of  oiu*  claims.     But  that  could  nnH 

be  relied  on,  where  national  bias  and  bribery  wouU 

decide  against  us.     T  would  propose  that  their  numbd 

should  be  increased  to /t£;en/y ;  which  would  give  as  i 

little  more  latitude  in  our  choice  of  a  merchant  to  secoR 

our  ships,  and  a  larger  range  for  our  transactions. 

Hongmerchan-s  The  Hong  merchants  have  been  considered,  for  i 

ST^P  bet^  fo-  ^  long  tme,  as  a  kind  of  middle  men,  to  stand  m  th 

reigners  and  their  own  breach  between  US  and  their  own  authorities,  and  h 

authonties.  ^  ^      ' 

answerable  for  our  acts.     This  body  was  first  calM 

First  instituted  in     into  existence  in  the  year  1720,  to  serve  the  inteiesid 

wishes^rSfe  Compa-  purposes  of  the  Government ;  but  not  without  the  stie 

ny's  supercargoes.       nuous  opposition  of  the  Company's  supercargoes,  wh 

saw  very  clearly  to  what  it  would  lead.  They  succeeded 
in  setting  it  aside  for  a  time  ;  but  in  1728  the  assodt 
tion  was  again  revived,  in  spite  of  every  remonstranoo 
The  Government  used  to  say,  "  Foreigners  can  do  no- 
thing  wrong  of  themselves j  being  ignorant  of  our  laws^ 
and  therefore,  right  or  wrong,  they  threw  the  whoh 
blame  on  the  natives ;  making  our  situation,  as  any  Qtf 
Injustice  of  punish-  here  might  suppose,  very  comfortable.  That,  however 
Mteof  forrignere.'^    ®  was  not  the  case,  for  we  knew  the  hollowness  of  suchi 

declaration,  and  felt  the  iniquity  of  their  punishiDf 
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en  for  any  trifling  mistake  or  inadvertence  of  our 

Q.     It  certainly  kept  us  out  of  any  direct  collision 

h  the  Govemmenty  which  would  not  hare  been  plea- 

t  to  us ;  and  we  also  thought  that  they  were  equally, 

miore  desirous  to  avoid  it  than  we  were,  and  had 

Tefore  invented  the  plan  of  punishing  us  by  proxy ^ 

B  penalty  was  generally  a  fine,  which  they  knew  they 

lid  not  exact  from  us  without  raising  up  resistance. 

e  late  transaction  has  fiilly  opened  our  eyes  to  the    The  hoUoi 

ck-kmdness  they  had  hitherto  flattered  us  with  ;  for,  inock^dne-  of  i 

,         ,        ,  A  contriTaiioe  fiuly 

iog  a  grand  object  in  view,  they  exonerated  our  poied  in  thdr  ktv 
n9ar$y  the  Hong  merchants,  and  came  into  direct  col-  reddrnti. 
cm  with  ourselves. 

rhe  Hong  merchants  escaped,  but  were  made  use  of    H 
ill  the  negotiations  that  ensued  prior  to  the  delivery  **    tar^-wiT"  "* 
tlie  opium;   and  even  mounted  guardy  along  with 
ir  coolies,  over  their  quondam  friends  and  old  cus- 
lers.     The  first  demand  of  the  Government  was  for 
» thousand  chests,  and  was,  probably,  put  forward  as 
eefer,  to  ascertain  whether  the  holders  would  be  will- 
to  give  up  any  portion,  or  resist  \iin  toto.      The     Lives  of  two  of  i 
og  merchants  held  out,  that  that  quantity  might  sa-  and  the  foraisnen . 
y  the  Commissioner,  but  that  if  it  were  not  imme-  V^^  ^* 
tdy  delivered,  two  of  them  unnUd  lo$e  their  headt. 
e  foreigners,  feeling   for  their  supposed  friends,  and 
liking  them  in  danger  when  probably  they  were  not, 
isnlted,  hesitated,  but  finally  consented  to  the  de-    Their  error  In « 
od : — a  fatal  concession,  and  of  dubious  result,  as  p¥n«j^^  ^^ 

'  ^        maud  for  a  pert  of 

M  of  them  must  have  foreseen.     Five  hundred  thou-  opium, 

id  dollars  was  a  good  round  sum  to  pay  for  two 

ina-men — with  their  tails  to  boot !  But  such  genero- 

f  was  lost  upon  the  unfeeling  authorities.     Cunning     Elucidated  bv 

^ues  !  they  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  they  ex-  Sf^Sote*"""**^ 

ried ;  and,  finding  they  could  get  a  party  went  for 

)  whole.     Although  the  two  Hong  merchants  were  to 

re  lost  their  heads  most  certainly  on  the  20th  of 
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te  two  Hong  mer-  March,  if  the  opium  was  not  forthcoming,  they  wen 
afteT^ey  were  to  ^'^^^i^g  about  unharmed  until  a  week  afterwards,  whet 
lost  their  heads,  ^^y  received,  from  Captain  Elliot,  his  engagement  that 
!  Hong  merchants  every  chest  should  be  surrendered.     How,  then,  can 

>  be  trusted,  being         ,  .  ,        -  .1 

reatures  of  the  such  men — ^the  mere  tools  of  a  tyrannical  govemmeEnt— 
"^^^^'  dare  to  be  on  good  terms  with  us,  or  to  do  us  commoii 

justice  ?  If  they  should  show  any  sympathy  for  job, 
they  are  accounted  traitors  to  their  own  government 
We  never  believed  any  of  their  professions.  They  aie 
forced  to  play  a  double  game,  and  wear  two  faces :  and 
as  they  dare  not  deceive  their  own  masters,  they  deceive 
us.  How,  then,  can  we  go  on  with  them  with  May 
feeling  but  distrust y  and  more  particularly  after  die 
hand  they  have  had  in  the  late  iniquitous  transactioii? 
We  have  before  been  convinced,  that  to  please  theii 
own  authorities  they  frequently  kq^t  back  our  com- 
t  rid  of  them,  if  ^  plaints,  and  misrepresented  our  actions.  How  mnch 
^^'  'more  advantageous,  then,  to  get  clear  of  them  altoge- 

ther, and  establish  a  direct  communication  with  the 
Viceroy,  and  other  high  authorities  of  the  place!  1  «m 
convinced  it  would  engender  abetter  feeling  towards  us. 
They  would  then  judge  for  themselves,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  believe  all  that  is  told  them  by  knaves  and  flat- 
terers, who  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  Now  is  tie 
tim£  to  try  for  it. 
nedifficulty  in  80  We  appear  to  be  beset  with  difficulties  in  this  choice 
jbut  not  insur-   between  the  Hong  merchants  and  unprivileged  traden 

of  the  place,  both  numerous  and  respectable  ;  having 
before  us  the  opposition  of  the  Government  to  any 
change  of  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of 
any  remedy  against  breach  of  contract  or  fiuluie  of 
propose  the  ap-  Payment  on  the  other.  Would  the  Government  select 
ooit  of  a  tiibu-  three  persons  acquainted  with  their  own  laws,  and  ac- 

r  foreigners. 

customed  to  consider  common  cases  arising  among 
themselves  (}\ke  the  Spanish  Consulado,  a  most  efficient 
jurisdiction),  and  leave  us  a  ready  and  open  appeal  to 
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i^iceroy  against  any  decision  we  might  think  ill    With  an  appeal  fb 
nded  or  unjust— receive  the  duties  direct  from  our-  '*  ^**^  viceroy. 

,  That  wc  be  allow 

s,  and  allow  all  the  natives,  without  distinction,  a  to  pay  the  daties  di 

intercourse  and  trade  with  us — it  would  be  worth  "^^  *°  ^  Hop^ 

9  to  try  it  for  a  time.     If  it  did  not  succeed,  we  permitted  with 

1,  perhaps,  easily  revert  to  the  present  system,  with  "**»^*« 

ree  consent  of  the  Government,  who,  for  their  own 

enicncc,  like  it  best     A  free  trade  tliere  would  be     which  would  ex- 

fr  very  much  to  extend  our  transactions,  give  us  a*^***®**'*"^*^'*®™ 

r  price  for  our  manufactures,  and  enable  us  to  lay 

ir  returns  on  more  favourable  terms.     I  think  that    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

I  distributed  among  so  many  native  merchants,  it  8«>«™l  intepcft  in  c 

d  create  in  them  an  interest  about  us  which  they  do 

low  feel,  and  that  the  general  voice  of  a  numerous 

of  independent  men  would  have  some  influence 
the  authorities ;  whereas  the  Hong  merchants,  their 
creatures,  have  none. 

tth  respect  to  the  force  to  be  employed  I  speak  Force  to  be  em- 
much  diffidence,  and  only  suggest  what  I  think  V^J^- 
be  suflicient  for  a  limited  scale  of  operations  such 
^ave  recommended  to  be  tried  at  first  Europeans 
1  be  more  useful  and  more  to  be  depended  on  tlian 
e  troops  alone ;  the  arrangements  also  for  the  pe- 
r  habits  and  diet  of  the  latter  being  inconvenient 

foreign  service,  although  not  so  costly.     A  regi- 

of  them  might  be  added  to  a  battalion  of  Euro- 
u    They  would  act  well  together,  and  not  be  too 

for  the  purpose  in  view.     Sailors  make  awkward 
srs,  and  so  many  as  would  be  required  could  not  be 
d  frt)m  the  ships.     There  would  be  several  forts 
rrison  and  perhaps,  other  services.     A  failure,  in 
quence  of  employing  an  inadequate  force,  would     Danger  of  an 
al  to  us.     We  should  remember,  that  however  low  ^^^   ^''^ 
nay  estimate   the   courage   and  discipline  of  the 
»e,  their  numbers  are  excessive.     To  produce  any     Suceeas  indicpenai 
rable  effect  upon  the  people  or  the  government,  toe  ^J,l^ll^^^  "^^ 
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must  positively  succeed  in  any  thing  we  undertake,  and, 
therefore,  not  set  about  it  with  insufficient  mem 
Steamers  would  be  extremely  useful  for  such  a  senioe^ 
but  coals  must  be  carried  in  the  other  ships  for  their 
use,  as  fire-wood  is  much  less  convenient,  and  could  not 
sometimes  be  procured  in  China  without  considenUe 
difficulty.  A  military  force  would  be  necessary  to  maiih 
tain  any  position  ashore,  near  the  general  rendezrooi^ 
for  the  convenience  of  watering  parties,  and  other  pm^ 
poses. 

May  be  confident  of     Should  we  meet  with  the  full  success  that  I  expect 
^*^**^^*  will  follow  these  measures,  there  is  still  an  after  coori- 

Fhe  neoesgity  of  a  |  deration,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  is,  the  necei- 

nton  for  the  uae*^  ^^^Y  ^^  ^^  having  some  fortified  station  of  our  own,  » 
•  men-of-war.       |  near  Canton  as  possible,  as  a  resort  for  our  men-of-inr; 

of  which  a  respectable  force  must  henceforward  alw^fs 
be  kept  at  hand,  and  the  Chinese  be  made  acquainted 
rhe  trade  can  well  \with  it.  A  valuable  and  indispensable  trade,  bringing 
X  the  expense.        j^^^  j^^^, Majesty's  treasury  £3,500,000  annually,  is  sun^ 

worth  such  an  expense.  The  postponement  of  such  a 
measure  has  brought  us  into  oiu:  present  difficulties. 
All  the  islands  any  thing  near  the  coast  are  claimed  by 
tliem,  and  occupied  more  or  less  by  their  subjects.  The 
rhe  Philippine  is-     Pliilippines  are  too  far  off,  even  if  the  Spanish  Goireni- 

da  too  remote.  «  i  .1  t»    \  . 

ment  would  part  with  one  of  them,  possessing  a  con* 
kshee  Islands  a  venient  harbour.  The  Bashees  are  a  little  nearer,  at  A 
le  nearer.  distance  of  about  500  miles,  and  may  also  be  an  ap- 

purtenance of  the  Spanish  crown,  but  of  little  value  io 
any  one.     They  are  bold  and  steep  to  approach,  and,  I 
fear,  do  not  contain  any  safe  or  suitable  anchorage,  and 
Jl  islands  near  the  arc  in  the  very  focus  of  typhoons.    These,  however,  aie 
f^i^^.^^^'  *®  only  islands  not  belonging  to,  or  claimed  by  the 

Chinese,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  China,  that  w« 
"he  experiment  of  Can  look  to  for  such  a  purpose.  The  other  alternative 
atif  rf^Omton  ^^®  to  seize  upon  a  convenient  situation  ia  one  of  the 
er,  diBcuBsed.        islands  close  to  the  main-land  and  mouth  of  Canton 
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nr.    It  most  be  done  at  any  rate  for  the  temporary 

rposes  of  the  expedition ;  and  if  we  can  make  it 

lare  with  our  nice  ideas  of  distributive  justicei  we  may 

tin  it,  if  the  Chinese  will  stomach  it;  but  that  we 

mot  well  expect    We  might  try  the  experiment  for 

rhile,  and  if  we  found  it  put  a  stop  to  our  intercourse, 

letly  withdraw  fiom  it.    It  has  been  proposed  to  ne-     ^^<<^- 

iate  with  the  Portuguese  for  the  possession  of  Macao, 

lace  certainly  of  veiy  little  value  to  them  at  present ; 

.  there  is  another  party  to  such  a  bargain.     By  an 

raoidinary  deviation  from  their  usual  policy,  the 

inese  have  allowed  them  to  settle  and  remain  there. 

riain  services  performed  many  years  ago   against 

ft  bands  of  pirates,  or  insurgents,  who  infested  the 

stf  and  were  a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 

tted  from  the  government  that  very  particular  mark 

ita  favour.    They  were  allowed  to  build  houses  to 

I  is,  but  they  afterwards  enclosed  them  with  a  wall, 

1  erected  other  defences,  which  we  see  at  this  day. 

s  Chinese  have  always  held  them  as  tributaries,  and,    Hdd  by  its  pnt 

ipesent,  they  are  allowed  to  remun  there  only  by  a  SJIT*^  ^  *** 

Ich  of  courtesy  to  what  they  consider  as  a  powerless 

lOn,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  long  time  they  have  been 

e.    We  took  possession  of  it  in  1B08,  with  1500  sea-    in  oor  hnids 

s;  but  the  Chinese,  stopping  the  trade,  and  appearing  gtopi^  in 


e  determined  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  us  if  we  V'^'^' 
Knuued  there,  the  troops  were  \iithdrawn.     I  would  ^®*2^**,"?*  *""* 

'  •  •ttentioo  to  it  now 

leave  Macao  alone.  It  is  the  only  settlement 
ired  to  Europeans  by  the  good  will  of  the  govem- 
ty  and  has  been  convenient  to  us  hitherto  as  a  place 
strcat  from  the  narrow  limits  in  which  we  were 
,  up  at  Canton.  There  are  better  anchorages  for  TheTafpi  lii 
men-of-war  tlian  the  Toipa ;  and  were  it  suitable,  ^^  ^^  " 
made  a  rendezvous  for  them,  whilst  Macao  remained 
le  bauds  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Chinese  would  soon 

F 
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ucfle  waters  by 
dng  their  ancho 
!  occasionally. 


[aniiia  convenient  object  to  it,  and  force  them  to  send  us  away.  ManiBi^  I 
refitting  our  ships.  ^  friendly  port,  is  the  last  resort  for  us,  straitened  as  m  I 
fht  remain  in  the  are  in  our  choice.     Our  ships  might  remain,  peifaaps,t  I 

considerable  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  shifkiiig 

their  place  of  anchorage  occasionally,  or  taMng  a  short 

cruise  to  sea,  without  much  disturbing  the  nerves  of  the 

government ;  and  go  to  Manilla  to  refit.     This  plan  I 

think  would  be  the  best,  and  the  only  one  we  cooU 

adopt,  if  the  Chinese  resist  our  retaining  posses^cm  of 

any  part  of  their  territory,  after  coming  to  terms,  and 

^ith  the  Dacca  forts  our  operations  all  over.     We  might  trt/y  however,  to 

ht  be^de  for"Seh^  ™^^  it /?ar/  of  OUT  bargaifiy  that  our  men-of-war  should 

ig  allowed  free  ac-   \^q  allowed  at  any  time  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  Second 

\  at  all  times  to  the  ,  .,      ,    i        -n-n 

ond  Bar.  Bar,  about  twelve  miles  below  Whampoa,  for  anchorage 

and  supplies.     We  might  tell  them  plainly,  that  afla 
our  countrymen  having  been  so  treated,  we  could  not 
trust  them  again  at  Canton  without  some  protecdoi 
near  at  hand ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  allow  us  a  free 
entrance  for  our  ships  of  war,  we  would  keep  possession  | 
of  the  forts  and  stations  we  then  occupied,  and  take 
some  other  commanding  position  on  the  coast,  equally 
or  more  inconvenient  to  them ;  the  Chusan  Islands,  ta 
instance,  they  being  on  the  fair  way  to  several  very  im- 
portant towns.     When  they  saw  us  in  possession  of  flie , 
Bocca  Forts,  our  demand  might  appear  to  them  a  com- ; 
paratively  small  matter ;  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  a ! 
station  for  our  ships  would  be  solved  at  once  by  gettm/  \ 
the  very  best. 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  appears  to  have  been 
strangely  misunderstood  at  home,  and  a  determinatioft 
has  always  existed  to  close  the  ear  against  any  lepoiti 
conveyed  to  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment, tliat  might  have  enlightened  them.  The  profits 
of  the  trade,  and  the  duties,  always  stood  in  the  way. 
Now  both  are  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something 
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'  frfbctual  will  be  done.     The  practical  lessons  taught  by 
llie  Chinese  authorities,  and  inflicted  upon  the  Com- 
f«iy*s  ser\'ants  year  after  year,  or  rather  century  after 
[  MOtury,  and  since  their  time  upon  the .  representatives 
'^mt  Majesty  itself,  have  lately  been  repeated  and  exem- 
plified to  satiety.     I  believe  there  is  no  one  who  has 
'ftmaed  a  few  years  in  China  that  is  not  perfectly  satis- 
ilbd  of  the  folly  of  practising  submisnveness  to  such  a 
keople.     Our  ))eaceablc  and  favour-seeking  embassies 
p»  Pekin  produced  nothing  that  was   expected  from 
and  most  probably  had  a  contrary  tendency  ;  and 
Commissioners  sent  to  Canton  since  the  retirement 
the  Company^  at  a  ffreat  expemey  and  with  the  most 
feeling  towards  the  people,  have   fared  still 
For  the  last  two  hundred  years  their  whole 
t  appears  to  have  been  to  get  as  much  finom  fo- 
as  they  possibly  could,  and  seldom  indeed,  to 
them  justice,  fxce/»/  upon  compulsion. 
Having  to  deal  with  a  people  so  avaricious  and  iaith- 
jbiaf  wc  should  long  ago  have  been  better  prepared  for 
#V  defence,  but  after  the  late  crowning  outrage  it  is  to 
fee  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  in  future  for  the 
pRHection  of  our  countr}'men,  who  have  ventured  their 
fifes  and  fortunes   among  them.     It   is  earnestly  ex- 
pected that  tlic  wisdom  of  Government  will  be  excr- 
jjlbed  in  the  choice  of  some  strong  and  efiicient  measure, 
lower  the  pretensions  of  a  {)eople  so  arrogant  and 
just,  and  re-establish  our  trade  on  a  better  footing 
before.     Holding  tlie  foreign  affairs  of  this  great 
in  yoiu*  hands,  much  rests  with  your  Lordship  on 
momentous  occasion,     ^'ou  cannot  fail  to  n*ap  a 
share  of  tlie  applausi*  that  will  attend  a  successful 
ation  of  tliis  apparently  perplexing  affair.     1  say 
rentlyy  for  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way. 
the  means  in  the  |>ower  of  Government  be  pro{)erly 
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applied,  success  is  certain,  and  the  accomplishment 
easy.  Your  Lordship  may  then  say  with  Caesar,  Vadf 
Vidiy  Vici;  and  return  to  your  camp  with  flying  coloui. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

A  RESIDENT  IN  CHINA. 

London,  October  31st,  1839. 


Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  Printers,  57,  Skinner-itreet.  Lonikm. 
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LONDON : 

.lAMliS  RIIHJWAY.  PUCADU.LY 


BRIEF  OBSERVATIONS, 


The  events  which  took  place  at  Canton  in  March 
last,  were  obviously  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  what  had  ever  occurred  in  any  previous  sus- 
pension of  the  trade  in  that  quarter,  and  the  energy 
displayed,  in  carrying  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  effect,  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  foreign  intercourse  with  that  very  peculiar 
people. 

In  fact,  the  cool  determined  firmness  exhibited  on 
tliat  occasion,  clearly  evinced  an  identity  of  purpose 
betwixt  the  Government  and  influential  portion  of 


the  Chinese  community,  and  goes  a  great  way  in 
demonstrating  that  their  real  character  is  so  mixed 
up  with  national  peculiarities  as  to  have  been  mu- 
understood  and  underrated  by  the  Foreigners  resi- 
dent among  them ;  more  especially  by  the  dealers 
in  the  proscribed  article  of  opium. 

That  such  misconceptions  must  ^ave  existed,  or, 
that  the  Chinese  character  has  come  oi|t  in  quite  a 
new  light,  scarce  admits  of  dispute,  and,  in  either 
case,  the  total  disregard  of  popular  gratificatipiis, 
nay,  of  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices,  among, a  people 
proverbially  addicted  to  indulgenc^^ .  and  selfrin- 
terest,  are  striking  features  in  the  present  question, 
which  demand  particular  attention  and  serious  re- 
gard ;  because  their  bearings  on  the  vast  interests 
involved,  and  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the 
home  Government,  may  prove  decisive  of  .the;  sue- 
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cess  or  failure  of  British  Agency  in  bringing  about 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  pending  differ- 
ences. 

Without  entering  into  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  for  obtaining  indemnification 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  it  will  suf- 
fice for  the  present  purpose  to  keep  in  view  the 
general  principle, — that  the  conlmercial  intercourse 
betwixt  independent  nations  can  Qnly  enjoy  a  pre- 
carious existence  where ybrce  or  swfferance^  on  either 
side,  become  requisite  for  its  establishment  or 
maintenance. 

Notwithstanding  their  pertinacions  adherence  to 
the  exclusive  system,  and  the  many  absurd  restric- 
tions with  which  foreign  commerce  has  been  fet- 
tered,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Chinese  are  by 
no   means  unaware  of  the  advantages  derivable 
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from  that  source ;  and  therefore,  unless  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  Opium,  and  the  export  of 
Sycee  Silver,  no  disinclination  whatever  has  been 

shown,  on  their  part,  even  under  existing  circum- 
stances, towards  continuing  the  legalized  trade 
upon  the  usual  footing — a  disposition  which  it  is 
much  to  he  regretted  that  the  British  Superintendent 
and  community  at  Canton  did  not  reciprocate  far  a 
time^  until  the  Opium  question  could  have  been 
settled  as  a  separate  concern  between  the  respective 
Governments. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  probable 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  for 
losses  sustained  by,  and  injuries  inflicted  on,  its 
subjects — and  these  perhaps  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1st.  Compensation  for  the  Opium  extorted  from 


the    Briti:!>h    Merchants  outside  the  port  of  Canton , 
and  afterwards  confiscated  by  the  Chinese  Govern 
ment. 

2ud.  Reparation  for  the  insult  inflicted  upon  the 
national  honour  by  the  detention  and  captivity  of 
British  subjects. 

3rd.  The  establishment  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
whereby  the  persons  and  property  of  British  resi- 
dents in  China  shall,  in  future,  be  protected  from 
insult  and  aggression. 

Less  than  the  above  would  not  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  and  their  attainment  would  have 
been  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  had  not  the  Chi- 
nese Government  already  pointed  out  the  way  for 
their  accomplishment — not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  but  in  a  manner  admirably  adapted 
to  the  emergency  wherein  British  interests  have 
been  placed. 


In  conformity,  therefore,  with  his  Celestial  Ma- 
jesty's taste  for  summary  proceedings,  evinced  in 
the  seizure  of  £2,000,000.  worth  of  property  by 
the  detention  of  innocent  and  defenceless  indivi- 
duals, mns  ceremonie.  Let  their  luxtural  protectant 
in  a  similar  spirit  of  neighbourly  freedom^  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  returning  the  com- 
pliment, by  quietly  laying  »hold  of  the  "tight  little 
island''  of  Lantoa,  which  would  not  only  serve  as 
a  temporary  place  of  refuge  for  the  persons  and 
property  recently  expelled  and  excluded  from 
Canton,  but  whereon  (and  in  connection  with  the 
fine  natural  harbour  of  Cap-sing-moon),  a  permor 
nent  emporium  for  the  future  trade  with  the  whole 
Eastern  Archipelago,  could  be  most  advantageou3ly 
established,  without  the  power  of  Mr.  Con^misoipq^ 
Lin  and  all  his  myrmidons. 
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That  this  is  no  chimerical  idea,  the  rapid  growth 
ind  increasing  prosperity  of  Singapore,  under  in- 
tnitely  less  favourable  circumstances,  affords  abun- 
lant  evidence — and,  laying  the  present  dispute 
irith  the  Chinese  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the 
extension  of  British  commerce  in  those  seas  impe- 
riously calls  for  some  permanent  acquisition,  in 
;hat  quarter,  capable  of  inMrmg^  under  the  Britiih 
Plofff  accommodation  and  protection  to  merchants 
fend  merchandise  of  all  nations  and  at  all  times. 

No  doubt  the  fee  simple  of  Lantoa  (or  such 
like)  would  prove,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  an 
inadequate  equivalent  for  the  large  sum  at  which 
the  confiscated  opium  has  been  estimated,  but  ne- 
vertheless, it  would  stand  instead  of  an  interim  di- 
vidend^ and  in  the  course  of  a  short  while  its  actual 
value  would  far  exceed  theoriginal  purchase  money. 
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besides  placing  the  whole  trade  along  the  coasts 
of  China,  &c.  &c.  under  British  control.  In  all 
likelihood,  too,  respectable  Chinese  traders  would 
become  settlers,  and,  under  British  protection, 
would  naturally  become  the  medium  of  intercourse 
with  their  countrymen,  free  from  and  unfettered 
by  the  exactions  and  vexations  to  which  the  direet 
trade  with  China  has  hitherto  been  subjected. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  why  should  not  Captain 
Elliot's  pledge  to  the  opium  owners,  be  redeemed 
by  the  British  Government  to  a  greater  extent, 
at  any  rate,  than  could  be  recovered  from  any  other 
quarter?  The  expense  of  national  objects  ou^t 
always  to  be  defrayed  from  the  public  purse,  not 
from  the  pockets  of  suffering  individuals. 

Never  was,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  so  very 
favourable    an  opportunity  for    carrying    such  a 
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project  into  execution.  The  price  being  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  disposer^  there  need  be  no  hig- 
gtmg  about  terms.  A  firman,  authorising  Sir  F. 
Maitland  to  take  and  retain  possession  until  an 
adequate  naval  and  military  force  (accompanied 
with  the  requisite  material  for  setting  the  new  es- 
tablishment agoing)  could  be  sent  from  India,  is 
mil  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  transaction. 
And  when  these  preliminaries  are  duly  adjusted 
then,  and  not  till  then,  might  a  diplomatic  gentle- 
man be  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  with  full 
powers  to  submit  a  protocol  of  the  tenor,  and  to 
the  effect  following,  viz  : 

^  You  take  my  Opium.  I  take  your  Island  in 
retumj  we  are  therefore  quits ;  and  henceforth—  if 
jou  please,  let  us  live  in  friendly  communion  and 
good    fellowship.      You  cannot  protect   your  sea- 
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board  against  Pirates  and  Buccaneers.  I  can  !  Soy 
let  us  understand  each  other,  and  study  to  pro- 
mote our  mutual  interests." 

This  is  the  true  style  in  which  a  Commercial 
treaty  pught  to  be  proposed,  and  the  «hort  way  of 
bringing  matters  to  a  bearing.  Stringent  mea- 
sures in  such  a  case,  being  always  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  effectual. 

0 

Now,  for  a  different  view  of  the  question.  Sap- 
pose,  then,  that  a  course  of  Diplomacy  shaH  be 
resolved  on,  and  an  ambassador  sent  out  with  all 
convenient  despatch ;  invested  also  with  full  powen 
and  backed  by  a  force  amply  sufficient  for  levd- 
ling  the  forts  at  the  Bogue,  and  laying  Canton  in 
ashes.  Nay,  for  marching  on  to  Pekin,  and  cmr- 
eluding  a  commercial  treaty  in  the  Imperial  Palace, 
without  submitting  to  the  forfnalities  exacted  from 
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^'  barbariauB  **  according  to  tue  and  u>ont-^hu  t, 
cui  bono?  Such  a  display  of  irresistible  power 
might,  indeed,  frighten  the  wily  children  of  Han 
into  a  show  of  submission,  and  a  temporary  accept 
tance.  of.  whatever  terms  might  be   proposed  to 


them.  But,  by^wJbat  means  is  the  observance  of  a 
treaty  .concluded  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
guaranteed  one  single  day  after  the  force  which 
dictated  it  shall  have  been  removed  to  a  distance 
of  many  thousand  miles  ?  and  without  an  icmiii* 
peachable  guarantee,  what  security  could  any  treaty 
afford  to  British  subjects  (wholly  in  the  power  of 
such  an  overweening  and  despotic  Government)  for 
being  permitted  to  pursue  their  lawful  callings  un* 
molested  by  petty  exactions  and  undisturbed  by 
fresh  domiciliary  visits — as  occasion  might  require 
—  from  Commissioner  Lin  with  his  irresistible  teal 
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of  office  in  his  pocket?  Also,  how  are  all  these  |' 
great  doings  to  be  accomplished  without  incurring 
an  expenditure  much  beyond  whaf  would  be  re- 
quired for  converting  Lantoa  into  a  British  colony? 
Likewise,  what  is  to  become  of  the  immense  mass  of 
perishable  property  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  during  an  interval  of  no  very  limited 
duration,  and  which  could  have  been  so  beneficially 
employed  in  establishing  the  famous  city — to  6e— 
of  Cap-Sing-Moon  ? 

Moreover,  in  reasoning  from  analogy — there  is 
at  least  a  possibility,  that  a  people  who  hesitated 
not  to  convert  millions  of  money  into  mortar^  and 
to  incur  heavy  charges  in  the  beleaguerment  of  a  few 
merchants  and  their  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting hold  of  some  thousand  chests  of  *•  -Dtr^/'  may 
happen  to  be  overtaken  by  a  fancy  for  imitating  the 
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^orctipiney  instead  of  theAspeti  leaf;  in  which  case, 
[though  the  extremities  of  their  quills  might   be 

imaged  in  the  struggle,  all  would  remain  entire 
ithin  :  then  query— How  is   the  ancient  trade  to 

>  re-established,  and  where  are  compensation  and 

jHiration  to  be  found  ? 
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WAR  WITH  CHINA. 


As  war  is  always  productive  of  much  misery,  and 
indeed  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
inflict  mankind,  no  humane  government  would 
ever  engage  in  it  without  an  overruling  neces- 
sity. Yet,  unhappily  for  the  human  race,  wars 
are  frequent ;  the  more  powerful  states  frequently 
attacking  the  weaker  on  frivolous  pretences. 
The  legitimate  causes  of  war,  according  to  the 
best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  are  very  few  ; 
and  it  is  now  to  be  examined,  whether  any  of 
those  have  occurred  to  justify  the  present  hostili- 
ties with  the  Chinese  empire. 

Certainly,  the  strongest  motive  for  taking  up 
arms  is  self-defence  ;  but  no  one  can  accuse  the 
Chinese  of  invading,  or  intending  to  invade. 
Great  Britain  or  any  of  her  colonies ;   neither 
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did  they  ever  attack  any  of  our  allies,  whom  we 
are  bound  by  treaties  to  defend.  They  have  not 
given  any  alarm  by  armaments,  or  encroach- 
ments on  neighbouring  countries ;  hence  the 
balance  of  power  was  never  endangered  by  them. 
Even  when  the  British  armies  were  overrunning 
Asia,  subduing  the  Mogul  empire,  and  numerous 
states  not  far  distant  from  China,  this  peaceful 
nation  never  showed  the  slightest  jealousy  of  oar 
conquests  :  it  never  entered  into  political  intrigues 
with  our  enemies,  nor  assisted  them  with  money 
or  warlike  stores,  but  always  scrupulously  ob- 
served a  strict  neutrality. 

No  other  government  has  acted  towards  us 
with  this  forbearance ;  for  it  is  the  political 
principle  of  the  Chinese  never  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  other  states,  and  they  vainly  expected 
never  to  be  interfered  with. 

It  appears  from  history  that  this  singular 
people  were  civilised  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  the  Britons  were  in  a  state  of  savage  bar- 
barism. This  empire  was  hardly  known  to  us 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, when,  two  centuries  ago,  some  of  our 
merchants'  ships,  ranging  over  the  globe  in  search 
of  wealth,  penetrated  to  China,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  refreshments,  and  to  trade 
with  the  inhabitants.     But  this  indulgence  was 
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greatly  restricted.  For  the  Chinese,  proud  of 
their  antiquity,  are  tenacious  of  their  own 
laws,  manners,  and  customs.  They  imagine 
themselves  to  be  the  most  skilful,  polished,  and 
moral  people  on  earth  ;  and  that  all  others,  com* 
pared  to  them,  are  barbarous. 

This  conviction  of  their  own  superiority  has 
been  prevalent  among  nations.  The  ancient 
Greeks  entertained  it  with  some  reason,  and  the 
modem  French  boast  of  it  with  none.  The  Chi- 
nese, imbued  with  this  prejudice,  rarely  suffer 
strangers  to  enter  their  country,  and  positively 
prohibit  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  com- 
merce which  they  conceive  might  injure  their 
own  manufactures,  or  of  which  from  various 
opinions  they  disapprove.  This  they  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  do :  as  every  independent 
state  has  the  power  to  establish  such  laws  as  it 
considers  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
And  all  foreigners  who  visit  them,  as  well  as  the 
natives,  are  subjected  to  them. 

The  East  India  Company,  who  obtained  by  a 
royal  charter  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China, 
clearly  understood  this,  and  their  officers,  when  at 
Canton,  generally  yielded  obedience  to  the  Chinese 
laws.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  which 
were  exjiorted  from  that  country  were  |)orcelain, 
silk,  rhubarb,  and  tea  :  all  these  were  liighly 
valued,  and  brought  high  prices  in  Europe.    The 


porcelain  far  surpassed  British  earthenware,  both 
in  the  fineness  of  the  clay,  and  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colours.  This  superiority  stimulated  the 
emulation  of  our  manufacturers,  and  British  porce- 
lain is  so  highly  improved,  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  now  superior  to  the  Chinese.  The  raw  silk 
imported  from  that  country  has  given  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  a  multitude  of  poor 
manufacturers,  and  splendid  dresses  to  the  rich 
consumers. 

Rhubarb  is  a  valuable  medicine.  But  the 
principal  commercial  importation  was  tea,  the 
infusion  of  which  has  produced  a  most  important 
change  in  the  diet  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
This  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage  has  les- 
sened the  propensity  for  drinking  strong  ale, 
wine,  and  ardent  spirits ;  to  which  intoxicating 
liquors  the  English  were  once  notoriously  ad- 
dicted. Thus  the  introduction  of  tea  has  induced 
a  decrease  of  the  diseases  brought  on  by  drinking, 
and  an  improvement  of  health.  And  the  aug- 
menting sobriety  has  produced  still  more  im- 
portant benefits.  For  it  is  fully  ascertained,  that 
habits  of  drunkenness  engender  vice,  crimes,  and 
misery  ;  the  substitute  of  tea  has,  therefore,  indi- 
rectly improved  the  morals  of  the  people. 

These  immense  advantages  from  our  commerce 
with  China  are  greater  than  those  derived  from 
trade  with  anv  other  country,  and  are  unattended 


with  any  concomitant  losses.  No  sanguinary 
wars,  with  the  destruction  of  multitudes  of  sol* 
diers  and  seamen  in  unhealthy  climates,  were 
requisite  to  protect  the  China  trade.  Nor,  to 
render  it  profitable,  was  it  necessary  to  drag 
wretched  n^roes  from  their  native  country,  and 
place  these  slaves  under  taskmasters  to  labour 
for  their  proprietors'  interests.  Besides  the 
absence  of  these  most  distressing  drawbacks,  there 
was  not  required  the  appointment  of  highly- 
salaried  governors,  and  expensive  establishments 
of  civil  and  military  officers,  which  are  requisite 
for  our  colonies.  A  few  writers  transacted  all 
the  business,  and  the  stream  of  commerce  flowed 
pure.  To  render  it  more  abundant,  this  Govern- 
ment, at  the  suggestion  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, sent  two  splendid  embassies  to  Pekin ;  and 
letters  were  transmitted  from  our  king,  couched 
in  the  most  friendly  terms  that  could  be  devised, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  These  were 
presented  by  two  noblemen,  together  with  mag- 
nificent presents  of  the  most  curious,  costly,  and 
useful  specimens  of  our  manufactures.  By  such 
means,  the  East  India  Company  continued  to 
cultivate  the  good-will  of  tlie  Chinese  Govern- 
ment But  a  few  years  ago,  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China  by  that  Company  was  abrogated,  the 
trade  thrown  o|>en,  and  a  different  line  of  policy 
adopted. 
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1  shall  pass  over  some  differences  which  oc- 
curred between  the  superintending  officers  and 
the  Hong  merchants  ;  all  proceeding  from  the 
British  not  complying  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions established  in  the  country  in  which  they 
were  permitted  to  reside,  and  where  they  were 
acquiring  wealth.  In  these  irritating  disputes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  contumelious  resistance  of  the 
British  to  the  laws  of  the  country  were  endured 
by  the  Chinese  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
patience  than  they  would  have  been  by  any 
other  Government.  But  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
agreement arose  from  a  different  source.  Our 
merchants,  curiously  acute  in  pursuing  gain, 
discovered  that  the  Chinese  had  a  violent  pro- 
pensity to  smoke  opium ;  who  paid  a  high 
price  for  this  deleterious  drug,  and  persisted  in 
its  use,  although  in  a  short  time  it  ruined  their 
constitutions,  and  brought  on  palsy,  insanity,  and 
death.  To  correct  this  evil,  taxes  and  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  were  enacted  in  vain  ;  for  it 
happens  that  the  poppy  grows  in  perfection  in 
India ;  the  augmenting  demand  stimulated  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  importation  of 
opium  to  China  increased  rapidly.  As  long  as 
the  East  India  Company  possessed  the  exclusive 
trade,  their  officers  were  positively  enjoined  to 
refrain  from  this  nefarious  traffic.  But  when  the 
trade  was  thrown  open,  all  restraint  was  at  an 
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end  ;  and   the  loss  of  life,  and  miseries   which 
followed    throughout    China   were    deplorable. 
The  Government  strove  to  ciieck  these  lament- 
able effects  by  severe  laws.     The  importation  of 
opium  into  China  was  positively  prohibited,  and 
the  sale  of  opium  was  first  punished  by  blows,  after- 
M-ards  by  imprisonment  and  banishment.    When 
these  enactments  proved  unavailing,  a  law  was 
at  last  passed,  inflicting  death  on   tiie  dealers  of 
opium ;  but  the  smugglers  cunningly  contrived 
to  evade  every  law,  and  the  passion  for  smoking 
it  is  so  violent  among  the  Chinese,  that  many  have 
wasted  their  whole  property  to  purchase  opium  : 
and  subsequently  have  parted  witii  their  wives  and 
M>ld  their  daugiiters  for  more.     It  is  mortifying 
to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  these  shocking 
scenes  of  misery  were  caused   by   the  profligate 
conduct  of  the  British  merchants,  who,  disobey- 
ing the  prohibitory  law  of  China,  sailed  into  the 
river  and  port  of  Canton  freighted   with  opium. 
The   captains  artfully  corrupted   by  bribes  the 
cui^tom-housc     Mandarins,    and      contrived     to 
diffuse  tiirough  the  country  the  mortal  poison. 
In   excui»e,  they   asserted  that  the  (iovernmeut 
were   never     in    earnest     in     their    decrees    to 
stop    the    o|)iuni    trade.      Tiiis   assertion    being 
made     known     to     tiie    Chinese    Vicerov,     iie 
adopted  an  eflectual  measure  to  prove  its  false- 
hood.    Two  wortliless  Chinese  sailors  were  de- 
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tected  in  smuggling  opium  from  an  English 
vessel.  They  were  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted in  front  of  the  English  factory.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  smuggling  went  on  ;  and  all 
complaints  made  to  the  ministerial  superintend- 
ent were  unavailing.  He  spoke  in  a  high  tone 
as  a  Commissioner  from  the  Queen,  and  not  from 
a  company  of  merchants,  and  would  take  no 
step  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling.  In  order  to 
negotiate  with  the  Viceroy,  he  went  to  the  town 
of  Canton  without  a  passport,  which  is  positively 
against  the  Chinese  laws,  and  was  put  in  con- 
finement. A  demand  was  then  made,  that  he 
should  deliver  up  all  the  prohibited  opium  then 
in  the  ships  of  the  port.  He  gave  an  order  to 
that  effect,  and  the  opium  to  a  vast  amount  was 
landed  and  burnt  on  the  shore.  Many  thousand 
Chinese,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
poisoned  by  this  drug,  were  saved  by  this  mer- 
ciful act ;  and  surely  our  House  of  Commons 
will  never  compensate  the  smugglers  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  poison.  A  new  measure  was 
then  devised  by  this  most  patient  Government 
Before  a  ship  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
port  of  Canton,  a  bond  was  required  to  be  signed 
by  the  captain,  to  declare  that  he  had  no  opium 
on  board,  and  to  give  his  assent  that  any  person 
in  his  ship,  who  was  found  smuggling  opium, 
should  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  the  laws 
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of  China.  All  the  captains  of  ships,  but  one,  re- 
fusing to  sign  this  declaration,  were  therefore  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  port,  and  ordered  home. 
This  the  British  captains  considered  a  national  in- 
dignity ;  they  remained  hovering  on  the  outside  of 
the  harbour,  and  followed  the  disgraceful  practice 
of  smuggling.  Tiiey  loaded  their  boats  with  opium, 
and  armed  them  to  resist  capture.  These  were  sent 
up  the  river  chiijfly  by  night;  they  secretly  traded 
with  the  infatuated  dealers,  and  returned  with 
silver  coin,  the  price  of  their  drug.  The  Chinese 
were  astonisiied  at  these  vicious  acts.  Their 
Chief  Commissioner,  Lin,  reproached  the  British 
merchants  ''  with  having  obtained  countless 
hoards  of  wealth  by  conduct  which  rouses  in- 
dignation in  every  human  heart."  The  senti- 
ments of  the  Emperor  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  proclamation  published  at 
Fekin  : — 

''Tiie  opium  which  comes  from  beyond  the 
seas  has  been  on  the  daily  increase,  and  even 
within  the  inner  laud  the  poppy  has  been  planted 
in  the  daring  pursuit  after  gain  ;  and  both  among 
the  military,  and  among  those  in  the  civil  walics 
of  life,  has  that  deadly  poison  successively  con- 
tinued. In  the  first  instance,  the  people  yield  to 
temptation ;  they  then  continue  a  practice  which 
results  in  an  inveterate  habit,  and  the  foul  acme 
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is  reached  by  a  total  squandering  of  property, 
and  the  entire  extinction  of  life.  Consequences 
which  thus  extend  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  people  must  really  be  enormous. 
If  an  early  inquiry  is  not  instituted,  and  the  foul 
source  of  the  flowing  evil  is  not  at  once  and  for 
ever  cut  off,  the  infection  will  be  more  widely 
propagated,  and  deeper  will  become  its  inroads, 
until  devouring  injuries  become  universal.  This 
reflection  racks  my  inmost  soul  with  throes  of 
unabating  agony,  and  I,  the  Emperor,  therefore 
sincerely  desire  to  put  a  final  stop  to  its  onward 
course  in  every  realm  beneath  the  heavens.  I 
hesitate  not  again  to  give  warning,  by  specially 
decreeing  that  distinct  punishment  shall  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  guilty,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  unstable  habits  of  the  people 
l)ermanent  and  natural. 

**  I  regard  the  sales  made  at  the  opium  dens  on 
the  sea-coasts  the  chief  origin  of  all  the  aforesaid 
calamities ;  and  were  I  not  to  establish  a  law  to 
be  followed  up  by  the  rigorous  and  heavy  inflic- 
tion of  punishment,  smuggling  would  not  cease, 
nor  the  fountains  of  the  evil  be  dried  up.  For  if 
the  propensities  of  the  smokers  of  the  drug  can- 
not  for  one  single  day  be  subdued,  endless  indeed 
will  be  the  comings  of  the  dealers.  To  this, 
however,  not   the   slightest  forbearance  can   be 
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shown,  and  death  at  once  roust  be  the  decided 
award  of  such  guilt :  so  that  a  period  may  occur 
in  which  thorough  reformation  may  be  effected/* 
This  feeling  appeal  from  the  good  Emperor 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  traders,  who 
had  thrown  off  the  honourable  character  of  British 
merchants,  and  now  acted  like  a  band  of  lawless 
smugglers  dealing  in  poison. 

It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  our  Govern- 
ment adopted  no  measures  to  put  a  period  to 
these  debasing  acts,  but  rather  seemed  to  connive 
at  them.  Two  ships  of  war  had  indeed  been 
sent,  professedly  to  protect  the  superintendent 
and  those  on  shore,  who  were  in  no  danger; 
which  in  fact  only  gave  encouragement  to  the 
system  of  smuggling. 

All  remonstrances  and  proclamations  having 
failed,  the  Emperor  ordered  out  a  flotilla  of 
junks,  improperly  deuominated  war-junks ;  for 
though  these  grotesque  vessels  carry  guns, 
the  mariners,  from  disuse,  are  unskilled  in 
working  them.  Twenty-nine,  however,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  anchored  in  the  river, 
with  the  design  of  ])utting  some  check  to  the 
smugglers.  On  which  the  captain  of  the  Britisii 
frigate  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  Chinese 
admiral  to  return  to  the  harbour.  This  not  being 
obeyed,  he  attacked  the  junks,  one  of  which  was 
blown  up,  five  or  six  bunk,  and  the  remainder 
were  suffered  to  retire  in  a  disabled  state. 
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It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  this  attack  on 
Chinese  vessels,  anchored  in  their  own  river,  is 
construed  to  have  been  an  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese.  They,  indeed,  returned 
the  fire  of  the  men-of-war,  and  actually  wounded 
one  Engh'sh  sailor,  when  above  a  thousand 
Chinese  were  destroyed. 

The  destruction  of  the  junks  was  hailed  with 
transports  by  the  smugglers,  who  now  car- 
ried on  their  baneful  traffic  in  security.  It  was 
also  approved  of  by  our  Government ;  and  as  if 
war  had  been  declared,  they  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  insults  offered 
to  the  British  Hag,  and  indemnity  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  merchants ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  smugglers. 

When  these  preparations  were  completed,  a  fleet, 
with  an  army  embarked,  sailed  from  Madras  to  an 
island  named  Chusan ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  astonished  at  the  arrival  of  hostile  inva- 
ders, and  when  attacked,  fled  like  timid  deer, 
yet  were  slaughtered  while  within  reach  of  shot. 
The  terrified  people  took  refuge  in  a  town 
which  they  were  unable  to  defend ;  it  was 
quickly  taken  and  plundered ;  afler  which  pro- 
clamations of  the  most  conciliatory  kind  were 
published. 

These  victories  over  an  unwarlike  people  hold 
no  similitude  to  the  rush  from  the  heights  of 
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Waterloo,  and  the  flight  of  Napoleon ;  tlie  re- 
membrance of  which  has  driven  the  French  to 
fortify  Paris.  Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  the  judicious  author  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  who  has  with  great  candour 
related  all  the  grounds  of  this  unhappy  warfare, 
and  writes  : — **  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  a  war  with  China ;  that  in  fact  we,  not  the 
Chinese,  are  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  arms 
of  England  will  be  dishonoured  and  disgraced 
by  the  most  decisive  success  in  so  unlucky  a 
war."  • 

Every  disinterested  person  who  examines  the 
facts,  must  form  the  same  conclusion ;  yet 
doubtless  the  advocates  for  opium-smuggling 
will  plead  against  it;  for  even  rebels  and  usur- 
pers never  fail  to  find  sophistical  arguments  to 
justify  rebellion  and  usurpation.  This  is  ably 
illustrated  by  Msop  in  the  ingenious  apologue, 
where  the  wolf,  before  he  devours  his  innocent 
victim,  puts  forth  bold  assertions  to  prove  tliat 
the  lamb  was  the  aggressor. 

If  the  Chinese  lamb  had  possessed  the  attri- 
butes of  the  eagle  of  France  or  Russia,  he 
would  have  been  treated  very  differently ;  and 
never  before  did  the  British  lion  act  so  un- 
generously.    The   patriotic   Emperor  of  China, 

*  Asiatic*  Journal,  May  184(^page  66. 
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acting  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  evidently 
reduced  to  a  melancholy  alternative.  If  he  re- 
sists, his  ports  are  blockaded,  his  coasting  trade 
ruined,  his  ships  chased  and  captured  ;  even 
those  carrying  provisions  to  towns  whose  in- 
habitants may  be  famishing.  All  this  is  to  be 
perpetrated  by  British  men-of-war,  like  the  buc- 
caneers of  old  ;  and  wherever  a  landing  is  effected 
from  the  superior  military  tactics  of  the  British, 
the  Chinese  will  easily  be  put  to  the  sword. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Emperor  yield 
to  the  terms  prescribed  by  his  enemy,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  smugglers  the  price 
of  the  burnt  opium ;  and  to  admit  of  the  trade 
of  their  country  being  regulated,  not  by  the 
laws  of  China,  but  by  those  of  a  foreign  power. 
And  consequently  he  would  be  unable  to  prevent 
a  poison  being  imported  into  his  dominions, 
which  would  inevitably  infect  multitudes  of  his 
subjects  with  the  most  horrible  of  all  diseases, 
the  loss  of  reason,  and  finally  destroy  them. 
The  sad  choice  of  these  miseries  is  imposed  on 
China  by  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the  im- 
mense benefits  enjoyed  during  their  commercial 
intercourse  for  two  hundred  years. 

Many  of  these  were  formerly  enumerated,  yet 
one  was  omitted. 

The  China  trade  formed  a  nursery  for  seamen, 
and  consequently   augmented  that   very   uaval 
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|M)wor  which  is  now  employed  to  overwhelm  the 
innocent  people  with  famine  or  poison. 

The  candid  author  whom  we  before  quoted, 
humanely  observes: — '*  As  we  have  embarked  in 
the  war,  the  most  unjust  that  England  was  ever 
engaged  in,  let  us  be  merciful  in  the  prosecution 
of  it,  and  not  create  any  misery,  or  any  resent- 
ment and  mortification,  to  the  Chinese,  we  can 
possibly  avoid.'** 

Tht^e  recommendations  must  l)e  approved  of 
by  every  virtuous  mind,  as  the  unexampled 
injustice  of  the  war  is  manifest.  Even  the  annals 
of  the  iron-hearted  Norman  and  Tudor  kings 
will  be  searched  through  in  vain  to  discover 
a  war  as  ungenerous  and  unjust  as  this. 
For  although  their  warlike  enterprises  were  often 
in(*xcusable,  these  sovereigns  usually  engaged 
with  rivals  equally  ambitious  as  themselves,  and 
lioth  mutually  plotted  the  destruction  of  each 
<>ther.  But  no  former  instance  can  be  found, 
where  England  assaulted  a  friendly  state,  jointMl 
with  her  for  ages  in  commercial  intercourse,  from 
which  association  she  had  derived  most  essential 
iRMiefits.  Injustice  and  ingnititude,  such  as 
this,  never  bi»fore  stained  thi*  British  nation.  To 
find  a  case  in  any  degree  similar,  we  must  look 
to    the    shocking   relations    of   thr    conc|uest    of 

•  A.siiitic  .louriiiil.  Oct.  1^40.  pa^re  7:J. 
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Mexico  and  Peru.  The  native  Indians  of  these 
regions  were  without  iron  to  forge  arms  ;  and  a 
feebler  enemy  even  than  the  Chinese.  Myriads 
of  them  were  murdered,  and  the  survivors  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

The  pretence  for  these  atrocities  (when  did 
conquerors  fail  of  a  pretence  ?)  was  the  reh'gion 
of  Christ  Jesus !  !  But  the  real  cause  is  well 
known.  Avarice  is  not  only  an  insatiable,  but  a 
pitiless  passion,  which  roots  out  from  the  humau 
breast  charity. 

It  now  tempts  the  British  to  sell  poison  to  the 
Chinese,  and  formerly  urged  the  Spaniards  to 
hunt  the  Indians  with  bloodhounds. 

There  is  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  could  not*  have  been  credited, 
had  it  not  been  inscribed  on  historic  records 
more  lasting  than  the  Pyramids. 

The  covetous  conqueror  of  Mexico  inflicted 
the  most  exquisite  torments  on  the  Emperor 
Guatimazin  and  his  minister,  to  force  them  to 
discover  the  royal  treasure.  The  latter,  over- 
come with  anguish,  cast  an  imploring  eye  on  his 
master  to  obtain  permission  to  reveal  the  secret ; 
when  the  Emperor,  looking  at  him  with  scorn, 
asked,  "  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  roses  ?" 

No  parallel  atrocity  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
Britain.  Yet  the  unthinking  in  the  present 
day  have  been  heard  to  prophesy,  that  the  Bri- 
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tisli  fleet  would  triumphantly  force  its  way  to 
Pekin  ;  and  that  the  mob,  like  the  infuriated 
mob  of  Paris,  will  be  roused  to  depose  the  Em- 
peror. Heaven  avert  such  a  catastrophe !  For 
the  dethronement  of  the  good-natured  Emperor 
would  necessarily  be  followed  by  his  murder, 
and  that  of  the  whole  imperial  family. 
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FACTS   AND   EVIDENCE, 


^  As  IT  IS,  NOTHING  CAN  BB  MORE  INJURIOUS  TO  THB 
ftlTlSH     CHARACTER     THAN     THB     MODS     IN    WHICH     THB 

riuM  Trads  is  at  prbsbnt  conducted.     It  is  now 

lAL  SMUGGLING,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALL  ITS  WORST 
MATURES  OF  VIOI.ENCB9  AND  MUST  FREQUENTLY  BB 
rTBNDED  WITH  BLOODSHED  AND  SACRIFICE  OF  LIFE* 
LL  THB  RBSPECTABLB  MERCANTILE  HOUSES  IN  ChINA 
%VE  PLEDGED  THEIR  HONOUR  AGAINST  ANY  FURTHER 
^RNECTION  WITH   IT  UNDER  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCBS." — 

Is  the  War  unih  China  a  just  one?  By 
W.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  late  of  Uie 
Honourable  East-India  Company's  Sec- 
vice  in  Chimu 

ICH  is  the  statement  and  such  the  opinion  recently  reoorded 
d  published  by  a  gentleman  of  knowQ  talents,  of  high 
SMnercial  standing,  and  who  has  long  resided  in  the  East 
dies  and  China.  It  comes  with  the  greater  weight  from 
B,  as  he  acknowledges  (page  8)  thai  he  himself  has  been 
mected  with  the  Opium  Trade ;  he  stands  forth  before  the 
vld  as  the  professed  champion  of  the  Opium  dealers ;  and, 
leed,  is  understood  to  have  come  to  this  country  as  one  of 
lefmlatioo  to  |     ss  the  claim  for  compensation. 

A  2 


I  was  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  six  years  ago^  wfaes 
the  China  Trade  was  first  thrown  open  to  private  enterprifie,— 
an  opinion  united  in,  and  acted  upon,  by  the  members  of  tke 
firm  to  which  I  belong;  and  which  all  our  experience,  and  tke 
whole  series  of  recent  events,  have  abundantly  confirmed. 

Until  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  months  had  aroosed 
public  attention  to  it,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  traffic  im 
hardly  known,  even  to  the  well-informed  in  this  country;  modk 
less  was  there  any  general  acquaintance  with  its  details:  aoi 
this  ignorance,  as  yet,  has  been  but  partially  dispelled.  Mr. 
Thelwall's  admirable  work  on  ''  The  Iniquities  of  the  Opitt 
Trade  with  China'*  refers  only  to  the  past;  the  muneRNH 
pamphlets  which  have  more  recently  issued  from  the  pnHy 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  compensation,  and 
the  justice  of  making  war  upon  China.  A  brief  and  ckv 
statement  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  this  subject  ii 
at  the  present  moment  much  wanted, — more  especially  as 
the  question  will  shortly  be  brought  before  Parliament— Loid 
Sandon  having  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
an  early  motion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
facts  of  the  case,  supported  by  such  evidence,  as  in  some 
haste,  could  be  selected  from  a  vast  mass  in  my  possei^ 
sion ;  and  from  which  I  only  attempt  to  give  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  points  to  be  proved.  My  intentioo 
is  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  present ;  but  to  judge 
of  the  present,  and  still  more  to  afford  materials  b 
deciding  on  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  ii 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past.  I  desire 
to  keep  in  mind  that  I  have  to  deal  with  facts  sod 
not  with  persons.  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  beyond  the  flMve 
statement  of  facts,  not  one  word  will  escape  my  pen  reflediif 
on  the  character,  either  of  that  eminently  respectable  body  tbe 
Honourable  East-India  Company,  or  of  the  merchants  ami 
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who  ha     be<  in         trade ;  many  of  whom 

men  of  the  highest  res]  ec     i     ^  and  honour,  and  whose 
Mendship  I  esteem  it  a  p   p       s  to  possess.     Nor  need  we 
at  all  upon  the  quest    n  ot  compensation,  or  upon  the 

or  policy  of  adopting   hostile  measures  against  China. 

are  questions  on  which  it  may  be  said,  that  argu« 
t  can  be  adduced  <  both  sides ;  and  respecting 
urittchy  considerable  differec  e  of  opinion  exists— even  among 
(hose  who  join  with  me  in  d<  precating  the  Opium  Trade*  My 
«wne8t  desire  is,  that  men  of  all  opinions  on  other  points  con- 
•ieCed  with  China,  should  unite  in  the  cordial  endearour  to 
«p«l  mn  end  to  a  traffic,  which — whether  it  be  regarded  in  m 
•Ibotml  or  in  a  commercial  point  of  view — ^must  be  considered 
iia  an  enormous  evil,  and  moreover  as  involving  Britain  in  the 
^fmh  of  a  great  national  crime. 

''  I  iball  give  the  evidence,  accompanied  by  little  note  or 
'MBuneDt  of  my  own.  But  if  the  opinion  here  formed  be 
#Dffrect,  there  is  a  strong  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
Xagislature.  In  order  to  show  this,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  prove, 

1.  That  the  introduction  of  Opium  into  China,  has  been  and 
§g,  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  empire,  and  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  which  never  wanted  the 

dmre,  but  the  power  to  put  it  down : 

2.  That  the  British  Indian  (Government,  monopolizing  the 
uction  of  Opium  in  our  East-India  possessions,  culti- 

prepares,  and  sells  it  expreafy  for  the  Chinese  market, 
Without  any  respect  to  those  laws  and  prohibitions : 

3.  That  British  subjects,  under  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Indian  Government,  persist  in  carrying  that  Opium  into  China 
Ito  be  disposed  of  there,  under  circumstances  of  increasing  and 
liggrmvated  evil  and  atrocity. 

But  if  it  can  be  further  established — 

4.  That  the  properties  of  Opium,  as  a  stimulus  or  luxury, 
morally  and  |>hysically  deleterious  in  the  highest  degree: 
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6.  That  the  cultivation  and  monopoly  of  Opimn  are  attended 
with  serious  evils  and  -  oppressions  in  our  East-Indian  t6^ 
ritories : 

6.  That  this  tra£Bc  has  been^  and  is,  highly  injurious  to 
the  legitimate  commerce  of  this  country,  and  endai^ers  i 
most  important  branch  of  our  revenue : 

And|  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  that  it  materially 
interferes  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East: 

Then  indeed  strong  is  the  call  for  the  interference  of  ov 
Legislature  and  Government;  and  (remembering  iimi  tk 
evils  resulting  from  this  traffic  are  daily  increaaing  and  aoei- 
mulating)  most  needful  that  such  interienmce  should  be 
prompt  and  vigorous. 

1.  I  have  to  prove — 

That  the  introduction  of  Opium  into  CbimA} 
has  bbbn  amd  is,  directly  contraet  to  tbi 
laws  of  that  bmp1bb,  and  in  opbn  imbfiabct 
OF  theChinbse   Oovernmbmt. 

In  order  to  put  this  part  of  the  question  in  the  clearest  TinfA, 
a  very  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  Opium  Trade 
may  here  be  given,  from  a  valuable  collection  of  docomeDti 
printed  at  Canton. 

"  In  the  tariff,  published  near  the  close  of  the  laiit  oentarj^ 
Opium  was  placed  among  the  imports  as  a  tnediciiial  dni|g^ 
subject  to  a  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty.  Its  importation  from 
Bengal — a  plan  suggested  by  Colonel  Watson,  and  -adopted 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Vice-President  in  Council— seldom  exceeded 
200  chests  prior  to  1 767 ;  that  year  it  amounted  to  1000,  at 
which  rate  it  continued  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Pot' 
tuguese.  In  1773,  the  British  East-India  Company  made  a 
small  adventure.  In  1781,  the  Bengal  Government  fr^hted 
an  armed  vessel  with  it — the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  in  Canton.  In  1794|  a 
ship,  laden  exclusively  with  it,  came  to  Whampoa.    In  IdOO, 


ii  WMM  interdi  by  the  Chinese  Goverament  In  1821,  the 
tmfie  waft  driY^ii  from  the  port,  and  has  sinoe  extended  along 
Ibft  whole  coast,  and  increased  with  amazing  rapidity.  In 
Ae  summer  of  1836,  Heu  N<  ,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
iPmpeior,  proposed  its  legalizati<  and  was  supported  in  his 
iBCommcndation  by  the  local  Gov  of  Canton.    In  the 

wtnmn  of  the  same  year,  ano  *  hi  officer,  Choo  Tsun, 
cnse  fiMTwaid,  remonstratini    \  admission,  followed 

Igf  Hen  Kew  and  othenu r      immediate  result  was  an 

#dBci  from  the  Emperor,  re<  iii  ;  <  a  foreigners  to  leave 
.OhiIoii.     That  edict  was        tially  e  »  and  the  traffic 

wntinned  through  the  yec  1837  and  ui  i  the  summer  of 
1838— and  it  was  said  by  the  dealers  at  t  time,  that  the 
local  authorities  received  seventy-five  dollars  per  chest  for 


connivance.'* 


As  the  evidence  of  Chine     docu     nts  on  this  point  might, 
fcp  tome,  be  rrgaided  with  i  on,  it  will  suffice  to  refer 

tm  Ihe  quotations   in  Mr.  1  ll's  hock^   WS^  46-69. 

UiM|iiestionable  proof  that  it  %  well  known  to  be  contrary  to 
Chinese  laws  to  introduce  Opium  into  that  country,  and 
the  trade  was  universally  considered  as  UUcU,  is,  how- 
Tp  supplied  by  the  folbwing  extracts  from  the  evidence  laid 
Parliament  in  1830  and  1832:  in  considering  which, 
Jni  Ihe  opinion  expressed  by  an  intelligent  Committee  of  the 
of  Commons  be  mor  especially  regarded. 

of  Emdenee  trnd  Report  on  the  Affaire  of  the 
Eaet'Imdia  Company,  House  of  Commane,  1830. 

Report  op  the  Committbx. 

Page  to. — **  SmMggUng  in  various  articUi  it  carried  on  in  China  to  an 
esicni,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Iloog  MeicbanlSy  who  art  atrcr 
in  it. 

«*  li  tmkm  fiaet  ckitjly  in  ike  coniraband  ariieU  ^f  Opimm^  wbich  ii 
iipniHi!  iMo  China  in  Country  and  Amaricaa  Ships,  and  mmk  of  wkkk 
mfmxhaetd  ai  Ike  Company t  Saiet  in  India. 
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**  Tht  Chinete  OoverHtnent  prohibits  tht  toe  tf  Opium  tipam  a  Moui 
pkinciplb;  but  this  prohibition,  alUiough  firequeoUy  reiterated  in  imperiil 
proclamations,  is  not  only  disregarded  by  the  people,  but  also  by  ibt 
Government  officers,  who  appear  systematically  to  conuive  at  the  smugglii^ 
of  Opium,  and  to  derive  a  large  profit  from  the  bribes  of  the  smogglets. 
Hie  Cofnpany*i  iervanti  in  India  and  China  are  eognitani  of  the  fact,  tkd 
the  Opium  told  at  their  Sales  is  convetfed  to  China,  but  tkty  are  expredf 
prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  in  that  article,** 

Page  liO. — *'  The  trade  in  Opium,  which  is  aUogether  contrabamd,  has 
been  largely  extended  of  late  years,  and  is  conducted  by  private  iiieidiaili» 
British  and  American/' 

Charles  Marjoribanks,  Esq.  seventeen  years  in  the  Service  of  die  Etsl- 

India  Company,  most  of  that  time  in  their  China  Factory. 
Fo.  19.]  [18th  Fd>ruaiy,  18M. 

174. — Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  Trade  within  your  recoUeccioii? 

Yes;  very  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Foreign  Trade 
generally.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  that  has  taken  place,  and  ivhicb) 
in  my  own  opinion,  will,  sooner  or  later,  affect  the  security  of  our  T\rwie, 
is  the  enormous  extent  of  the  smuggling  trade  now  carried  on  in  CAttf) 
among  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  to  a  very  great  eiteot 
indeed ;  so  mudi  so  that,  if  the  Chinese  GovemmeDt  bad  the  indinitioO} 
I  do  not  imagine  they  possess  the  means  of  putting  it  downy  at  kaU  by  oyr 
marine  force  which  they  have*  The  trade  has  originated  veiy  much  in  the 
Opium  Trade  which  used  formerly  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Port  of  Macso, 
which  was  then  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  by  their 
enactments,  which  prevented  other  foreigners  firoro  engaging  in  it  exsept 
naturalized  Portuguese  subjects,  which  enactments  were  principally  pts«d 
with  a  view  of  excluding  British  merchants  from  any  participatioD  in  ill 
advantages,  the  Opium  was  forced  to  Whampoa,  which  may  be  oonsidere) 
the  Port  of  Canton :  there  it  was  met  by  counteracting  proh'Untiam  asd 
exactions  of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was  then  compelled  to  take  rtfage 
amongst  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  where  it  is  mm 
carried  on  to  a  very  greitt  extent*  * 

Fo.  45.] 

290. — Is  not  the  Opium  Trade  in  China,  which  you  state  lo  exist 
to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  or  14,000,000  dollars  a  year,  entirely  an  dix^ 
trade? 

Entirely  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

291. — Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  trade  in  which  the  India  Company, 
through  its  servants,  can  take  no  interest  wliatevcr? 


ne  Compfmif^  I  ikink^  art  iuUrtiied  in  tke  trade  w  fwr  oi  rr^wtfi  the 
revenue:    thfy  pmhihit  their  $enmmti  in  China  from  having  any 
um  with  it. 


[23d  February,  1830. 

TI5. — Have  you  erer  known  any  caie  in  which  they  have  interposed  to 
It  the  carrying  on  thii  Opium  Tnde  ? 

The  Chinese  have  frequently  interposed  by  the  strongest  prockimations. 
1  bafe  known  some  instancet  in  which  the  Opium  boats  have  been  seised, 
md  ike  crew  have  had  their  heads  ait  off. 

717. — Then,  in  point  of  &ct,  although  it  may  be  coimected  with  loss 
€f  life,  it  does  not  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  trade  ? 

No,  it  docs  not.  The  Chinese  GoTemment,  with  respect  to  Opium, 
CPtisider  it  as  a  trmftic  that  oaght  not  to  ex'ut.  An  imperial  edict  is  supposed 
i»  be  indisputable,  and  anything  contained  in  it  not  to  be  contravened.  They 
Mfver  acknowledge  it  as  a  trade. 

F«.9e.] 

741. — Do  you  know  upon  what  principle  tlie  Chinese  Government  prohibit 
Opium? 

Vtos  a  moral  frikciple. 

Wm.  100] 

?19. — llien,  in  point  of  fitct,  it  may  be  said  that  the  smuggling  trade 
m  Opiiun  is  carried  oo  with  the  counivance  of  the  Chinese  authorities  ? 

With  the  connivance  of  tlie  lower  (Jovemment  authorities ;  I  am  not 
pWfred  to  say  of  the  higher  authorities. 

7t2. — Is  it  carried  on  without  interruption? 

No;  it  it  tiahte  to  frequent  intemipiiont.  The  perutnt  who  carry  it 
f^ma  Canton^  art  obliged  to  conceal  it  about  their  baggage,  to  evade  the  search 
ffike  Chinete  ofieert. 

J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.  seventeen  years  in  tha  Company's  Service  in  China. 
Fo.69] 

477. — You  have  stated  thai  the  smuggling  trade  has  increased  very 
mneh  of  late  years ;  has  that  increased  at  the  same  time  with  the  system  of 
■Memal  duties  ? 

Hie  increase  of  the  smuggling  trade  has  been  chiefly  with  reference  to 
Opionn,  which  can  hare  no  connexion  with  duties,  being  altngrthir  amtraband, 
Fo.  77  ] 

SSO. — You  have  stited  that  the  Chinese  (government  have  issued  many 
cditls  against  sniu^n^ling  ;  have  thoi«e  edicts  been  curried  into  furce  or  not  f 

They    lertajiily    hu%r    to    the    utmost    tapttbility   /»/    the  we^k   Chinese 
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Government.  I  would  ny  that  they  bavo  mther  tbswn  tb«  hoitility  of  ii 
Chinese  Government  to  the  system,  than  that  they  have  been  veiy  eftdm 
in  suppressing  it. 

The  following  evidence  given  in  1832  establishes  the  stne 
fact : — 

Captain  John  Siieppard,  of  the  East-India  Company*s  Serrioe. 

Page  345.-2897.  «<  At  this  period  (1821)  the  Chinese  commcnoed 
vigorous  proceedings  against  the  smugglers  at  Whampoa,  whidi  was  Ik 
means  of  driving  the  trade  outside  the  port  of  Dntin.*' 

Page  348. — 2912.  *'  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  smuggling  trwk  t 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  China,  it  may  ultimately  affect  our  ftirtf 
legal  trade  in  other  articles ;  and  that  the  Chinese,  if  they  value  their  retone 
arising  from  foreign  trade,  may  be  driven  to  eitrerae  measures  to  put  it 
dovm." 

2913.    ''  Is  it  in  their  power  to  put  it  down  ? 

"  They  have  no  sufficient  marine  force :  but  then  they  might  say  to  tbe 
English,  ^  If  you  insUt  on  bringing  your  Opium  here,  and  poison  i kg  out 
PEOPLE,  toe  will  give  you  no  tea  J  ** 

2923.  **  By  the  Company' $  regulations  thtir  commmkn 
are  prohibitedjrom  taking  any  Opium  in  their  own  $hip$ :  at  the  same  tiae 
they  are  not  prevented  from  purchasing  it  at  their  sales  in  India  and  eipoitii| 
it  in  private  ships,  which  I  have  done  frequently.*'* 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  Government  wanted 
not  the  sincere  desire,  but  the  power^  to  pat  down  tUi 
traffic.  And  the  East-Indian  Government  were  so  fiilly  awtie 
of  the  unlawful  nature  of  the  Opium  Trade,  that  their  cooi- 
manders  were  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  the  drug  in  their 
ships.  The  same  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts of  letters  from  the  Select  Committee  at  Canton,  to  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  the  fint  is 
dated  2l8t  November,  1821.    (See  2  Appendix  to  the  Thiid 


*  For  further  testimony  on  this  and  other  points,  the  reader  is  reined  to 
the  evidence  of  Kennedy  and  Stark  in  1832,  and  of  Swinton,  RobertMSi 
Fleming,  Davidsou,  Aken,  and  Alsager,  in  1830 — not  to  mention  others. 
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4leport  of  the  IkMiiiiiaiiB'    Committee    on    India    Affnm, 
p.  591.) 

**  The  measure:*  to  frequeDtly  threatened  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
dMck  the  Opium  Trade  at  this  port  hare  been  recently  renewed."  ^  The 
iMCDtions  of  the  local  GoTemment  are  to  be  regarded  as  more  determined 
they  have  ever  formerly  been.**  **  No  imputation  is  cast  upon  the  Com- 
a's ships  of  being  concerned  in  this  illicit  traffic.*'  ^*  From  all  these 
ckcomstances  your  Honourable  Committee  will  both  perceive  and  be  able  to 
j«dfe  of  the  determination  of  the  local  Government  to  eflfectually  suppress 
iilieit  commerce.** 
Hiis  letter  further  communicates  the  fiict  that  one-half  of  the  import 
of  the  Opium  ships  had  been  ordered  to  be  confiscated — that  the 
TSamg  MerchmUs  were  required  to  enter  into  tecurities,  that  future  ihipt 
ttnmld  have  no  Opium  on  boards  and  that  they  were  threatened  with  tevere 
pmrnisktmenit  if  they  fiuled  to  report  the  names  of  illicU  traders  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  It  further  observes :  *'  Thit  quation  it  by  no  meatu 
m  novel  one  to  your  Honourable  Committee ;  a  rrference  to  former  pro^ 
ewedingi  will  thaw  that  timilar  demandt  were  made  in  1817.** 


Ditto  Appendix,  ditto  lUport,  page  593. — Eitractof  letter  from  the  same  to 
•  Mme,  dated  **  llth  March,  1822,**  informing  them  that  the  measures  of 
i  Chinese  Government  to  arrest  the  Opium  Traffic  had  been  **  recently  per- 
io  by  the  Viceroy  with  such  a  degree  of  pertinacity,  as  to  occasion  the 
•eriiHis  interruption  to  this  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  China.** 
The  Select  Coromitlee,  considering  that  the  requisitions  of  the  Chinese 
Gcvcnmcnt  were  of  a  nature  to  be  ^  productive  of  the  worst  eonsequencis 
IP  the  European  trade  with  Cliina,**  liad  drawn  up  '^  a  tem|)enitc  remoo- 
Mnufece  against  such  a  serious  innovation,**  and  solicited  that  the  (*om|iguiy's 
i^ps  might  be  eiemptcd ;  but  the  X'iceroy  would  make  no  relaxation  in 
frvour,  aiKl  declared  that  two  ships  then  at  Whamiraa  must  leave 
the  terms  of  the  edict  were  folly  complied  with. 


Ditto  Appendix,  ditto  Keport,  page  505. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  same 
|»  ilw  sane,  dated  **  July  27,  1823,'*  communicates  that  in  April  Ust,  the 
Vkvroy  had  detained  the  only  British  vessel  (the  PaMXKi),  then  at  Wham|MNi, 
until  the  Opium  ve^M'ts  should  de|>art  fmm  iheir  place  of  resort  on  the  coast. 
The  Srh^t  Committee  at  Cantim  nv«»w,  •*  The  argummlt  ur  have  taken  up, 
AVtunvesn  ^rECiov^,  r  ankot  he  HAinTAHkEn  Uiould  ttie  Viceroy  pbce 
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auy  obstacles  to  our  commercial  transactiont  dependent  upon  the  depsiai 
of  the  vessels  in  question." 


Ditto  Appendix,  ditto  Report,  page  596.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  aneH 
same,  dated  the  **  6th  of  February,  1824/'  communicates  an  address  from  Ai 
IIoppo,  **  iu  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  commerce  of  the  Ho* 
Dourable  Company  would  be  considered  implicated  in  any  accidents  tka 
might  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  the  traffic  in  Opium  on  board  of  sbipi 
bearing  the  Knglish  flag/'  The  Select  Committee  at  Canton  had,  cobi^ 
quently,  written  to  the  Bengal  Govemmenty  saying  that  as  the  Cooit  <f 
Directors  had  directed  that  the  Opium  Trade  should  on  no  account  intofee 
with  the  course  of  the  Company's  commercial  transactions,  it  (the  SdKl 
Committee),  would  be  necessitated  to  exert  its  influence  and  power  to  deoHii 
the  departure  of  the  ships  thus  employed.** 

Is  it  not  evident  from  these  communications  that  the  Con* 
pany's  servants  at  Canton  in  1821-4  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  ? 

In  fact,  all  the  circumstances  and  details  of  the  Opiim 
Trade  evidently  show  that  it  was  an  illicit  traffic*  Whatever 
regularity,  whatever  openness,  whatever  extent  of  oonnivaiiee 
there  might  have  been  in  the  conduct  of  this  trade,  they  only 
serve  to  show,  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  reduce  smuggliii| 
to  a  regular  system,  than  to  carry  on  a  lawful  trade  withoit 
occasional  irregularities.  Mr.  Lindsay,  indeed,  speaks  of  dis 
**  stigmatized  traflSc"  as  '^  paying  its  duties  with  eqtml  rego-  ' 
larity  to  that  of  any  other  article."  But  is  this  a  fair  way  of 
stating  the  facts  ?  Does  it  not  entirely  overlook  the  essential 
difference  between  the  regular  payment  of  bribes  to  bed 
officers  in  order  to  purchase  their  connivance,  and  tke  regubr 
payment  of  legal  duties  to  the  Government  ?  The  latter  is  tbe 
specific  characteristic  of  a  lawful  trade.  The  former  is  tbe 
most  distinct  proof  that  the  traffic  thus  carried  on  is  iOiat 
— that  it  is  understood  and  acknowledged  by  all  partiei 
to  be  smuggling. 

And  here  it  is  highly  important  to  observe,  that  had  the 
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Ooverament  chosen  to  legalize  the  Opium  Trade,  if 
sight  have  derived  from  it  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

By  some  tables  now  before  me,  obtained  in  China  and 
kawn  up  from  the  best  sources  of  information  in  that  country* 
t  mppears  that  from  1328  to  1837  the  price  of  a  chest  of 
fMoM,  Opium  varied  from  953  to  600  dollars;  the  average 
if  nine  years  being  796  dollars:  the  average  price  of 
Benares  Opium,  during  the  same  period,  was  775  dollars  per 
dbei^t,  and  that  of  Malwa  Opium  688  dollars.  Now,  let  us 
hriie  only  700  dollars  as  the  average  value  per  chest  (the 
|Miitity  of  Malwa  Opium  being  the  greatest),  and  let 
im  suppose  the  average  importation  to  amount  to  22,000 
diests  (it  has  averaged  more  than  this  ever  since  1832). 
If  the  Chinese  (Government  had  laid  a  duty,  say  of  26 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  it  would  have  realized  an  annual 
revenue  of  22,000  x  175  =  3,850,000  dollars*  which  (at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange)  amounts  to  more  than  £900,000 
sterling.  This  it  has  deliberately  and  systematically  refused, 
becense  it  would  not  countenance  this  pernicious  traffic. 
Whet  stronger  proof  of  a  determined  opposition  can  any 
require?  The  Chinese  Government,  then,  at  a  very 
lerate  reckoning,  has  proved  its  sincerity  at  the  cost  of 
£000,000  per  annum.* 

But  let  us  come  to  more  recent  facts.  How  stands  the 
eeee  mow?  Can  any  one  pretend  that,  since  the  year  1836, 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  has  not  been  sincere  in  this  matter  ? 
In  that  year  its  attention  appeared  to  be  more  forcibly 
Kwskened  to  the  whole  subject  than  at  any  former  period ; 
end  in  1837  more  energetic  measures  were  adopted,  such  as 


*  lUcently  the  quantity  imported  hat  beeii  fiom  34,000  to  40,000  chettft 
b  ibe  ooune  of  the  yetr ;  aboat  one  half  of  which  is  grown  by  the  Eatl*Im!ia 
Company,  chiefly  in  ilie  provinces  of  Behar  and  Iknaret,  and  the  remainder, 
a  little  from  Turkey,  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa. 
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to  any  intelligent  and  impartial  resident  at  Canton  could  leaw 
no  room  whatsoever  for  questioning  the  sincerity  and  et^ 
neatness  of  its  opposition.  On  this  subject  I  will  dov 
adduce  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  full  length  in  Mr.  Thelwall's  book.  pp.  102-105^ 
dated  Canton,  August  21,  1838,  and  signed  Olyphiol 
and  Co. 


C( 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  TUE   CAMTOH    REGISTER. 


**  Dear  Sir, — We  have  long  and  deeply  felt,  that  owr  UUertMU  m$ 
our  liberty  as  midenUj  ow  tywtpaihiei  a$  men,  and  our  highest  ami  far0 
hopes  as  Christian  philanthropists,  are  crossed  and  violated  and  Jrustratei  if 
the  Opium  Trade. 

**  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  we  have  been  well  content  these  nof 
years,  with  simply  abstaining  from  any  participation  in  the  traffic,  and  tUi 
negative  position  we  should  still  prefer  to  preserve,  did  we  oot  see  retioa  tp 
think  with  you,  and  witli  others  around  us,  that  the  preteot  u  a  &vaiinUe 
time  to  lay  open  the  condition  and  lighten  the  evils  of  the  trade. 

"  In  &ct,  the  steadify  increasing  pressure  qf  the  official  meamres  aimidd 
the  traffic  in  the  drug,  but  falling  on  the  whole  commerce  qf  the  port,  mmststss 
compel  us  all,  whether  Opium  men  or  not,  to  a  common  consultation,  wlnt  pat 
of  our  old  ground  we  must  endeavour  to  preserve,  and  what  we  must  give  up? 

*'  A  short  time  ago,  our  ships,  on  their  arrival  in  the  waters  of  Cbinay  look 
their  choice  of  the  outside  anchorages,  but  the  Opium  TVade  cause  to  eenttt 
there,  and  they  are  now  suspected  places  to  the  Government,  and  commnoin- 
tion  with  them  forbidden,  and  sometimes  almost  cut  off. 

''  On  the  arrival  of  ships  at  Whampoa,  we  used  to  get  permits  to  dia^iig* 
immediately ;  but  the  drug  found  its  way  there  too,  and  regulatioiis  hut 
been  revived,  which  cost  us  in  demurrage  500  Sp.  dlrs.  or  more  per  aliip. 

**  We  had,  a  while  ago,  a  fiequent  and  convenient  inlercoune  with  MacM» 
but  the  packet-boats  became  Opium-boats,  and  consequently  feil  usuUr  h§n,» 
that  both  the  passage  of  the  Bogue,  and  the  binding  at  Macao^  haue 
difficult  and  unsafe, 

'<  Through  these  and  other  lesser  evils,  the  vista  opens  before  us, 
imperial  censures,  restrictions  on  purchases  and  sales,  stoppage  of  trade,  nyiW 
punishments,*  Sfc,  Nor  can  any  man  among  us  say,  that  the  Opium  Trade  usf 
not  cost  him  yet  his  liberty,  his  fortune,  or  his  life.     The  Imperial  Govenf 


*  Predictions  wliich  liave  been  almost  literally  fulfilled. 
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«•!,  aii  mmlimiied  amd  iaptUic  mutkority^  u  tm  open  collinoH  with  tkefortign 
aMmli,  and  none  can  predict,  with  any  claim  to  coofidance,  what  the 
meat  will  yeC  involve,  or  where  it  will  cease. 

*  Without  looking  farther,  therefore,  to  higher  and  stronger  grounds  of 
■blic  policy  and  Christian  morals,  we  see  it  to  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
should  be  put  to  thk  unhappy,  eipenuve^  and  thrtatenmg  UHtrJare, 
OQ  this  account  assent  cordially  to  the  suggestion,  made  in  your  laat 
',  that  tlie  subject  be  now  taken  up/* 


With  regard  to  the  whole  course  of  more  recent  pro- 
ceedings, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ''Opium  Crisis: 
4  Letter  addressed  to  Charles  Elliot,  Esq.  Chief  Superin- 
iMdent  of  the  British  Trade  with  China.  By  an  American 
Merchant  resident  at  Canton."  This  book  will  be  acknow- 
IMged  by  all  to  be  both  interesting  and  important,  as  coming 
Hpmi  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution  of  a  native 
Ml  front  of  the  British  factories — the  determined  perseverance 
Ml  naasures,  which  it  was  wdl  known  would  be  highly  dis* 
pkaeing  to  a  powerful  government — and  the  seizure  of  the 
90>|000  chests  of  Opium  by  the  Commissioner  Lin,  satisfacto- 
rilj  prove  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
vitliout  now  detaining  the  reader  by  a  citation  of  their  nu- 
edicts  on  the  subject. 

**  But,  even  when  the  Opium  is  in  their  hands,  will  they 
Uy  destroy  it  ?  Will  they  not  rather  take  it  to  Pekin,  and 
reslixe  20,000,000  dollars  by  the  sale  ?*'  ''  Of  course  they 
will*  Th€jf  cannot  be  sincere.  We  shall  yet  see  that  all  this 
ie  only  a  trick,  to  put  money  into  their  own  pockets  by 
sobbing  us.** 

So  thought  the  Opium  dealers  at  Canton.  But  however 
incredible  it  might  appear  to  them — however  impossible — 
Cfiat  such  a  costly  sacrifice  to  humanity  and  patriotism 
could  be  made— THE  Opium  was  destroyed.  The  fol- 
U^wing  account  from  an  eye-witness  will  be  deemed  very 
important. 
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Destruction  of  t/ie  Opium  at  Chunhaw  (Chinhovc.j 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  tbe  15th  instant,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  King,! 
embarked  with  him  from  Macao,  in  the  ship  Morrison,  captain  neDS(»,al 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  Chuenpe.  Mr.  K.'s  object  was  twofold:  fiiitii 
witness  the  destruction  of  the  Opium,  then  going  on  in  that  neighbouriiood; 
and  in  the  second  place  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  conditions,  on  Mk 
ships  may  hereafter  enter  the  Bogue.  Since  many  had  declarpd  that  At 
Chinese  would  not  destroy  one  catty  of  the  drug,  and  many  others  had  a- 
pressed  their  belief  that,  should  the  destruction  be  actually  undertakoi,  pKA 
quantities  would  be  purloined  ;  it  seemed  the  more  desirable  that  wiM  1^ 
Feigners  should  obtain  admittance  to  the  place  where  the  drug  wis  achM^ 
being  destroyed. 

"  The  opportunity,  therefore,  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  a  Kene  so  wad, 
was  gladly  improved,  with  the  determination  U>  makeeTery  practicable  w/ftl 
and  observation,  respecting  the  fidelity  of  the  work  as  it  went  on  vakr  il 
immediate  inspection  of  the  high  commissioner.  Contraiy  to  our  cipKfr 
tions,  no  obstacles  were  opposed  to  our  wishes ;  and  I  have  only  to  np^ 
that  others  should  not  have  availed  themselves  of  a  like  opportunity  to  witsili 
the  same  scene.  That  liberty  to  do  this  should  be  given,  seems  evidendy  V 
have  been  intended  by  the  Emperor's  own  mandate,  in  whidi  he 
that  the  Opium  should  be  destroyed  in  Canton,  where  natives  and 
'  both  alike  might  hear  of  it,  and  see  it.' " 

"  Our  party  now  stepped  from  the  gig,  and  passing  along  a  pier, 
the  enclosure.  This,  as  described  above,  was  a  laige  area,  sunxHinded  hf  i 
strong  palisade,  like  a  Malayan  camp.  There  were  gates  on  each  side,  fl^ 
cepting  the  east;  at  these,  sentinels  were  stationed,  and  no  person  «V 
allowed  to  enter  without  a  ticket.  And  on  going  out  of  the  phce,  every  fltf 
was  examined.  The  number  of  workmen  was  said  to  be  about  five  bandied. 
The  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  could  not  have  been  less  than  ntf 
or  eighty.  A  collection  of  finer  looking  men  I  have  scarcely  ever  sav- 
Many  of  the  clerks  and  attendants,  too,  vrere  yoang  and  good-Jookii^.  Al 
these  officers  were  employed  as  inspectors  and  overseers.  A  part  of  tev 
were  on  elevated  seats,  under  mat  sheds,  to  watch  all  the  movements,  in  svajT 
part  of  the  enclosure ;  and  their  position  was  sQch  that  nothing  could  csoft 
their  notice.  By  alternation,  some  of  these  were  kept  alwajrs  at  their  pM 
day  and  night.  Another  part  of  the  officers  superintended  the  delivciy  of  lii 
Opium  from  the  chests,  which  had  been  stored  up  in  small  enclosures  wihs 
the  large  one.  Special  care  was  taken  to  sec  if  each  chest  and  paicel  do« 
corresponded  to  what  it  was  marked  down,  when  taken  fh)m  the  stor«-abi(^ 
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■*  On  the  mea  tide  of  the  encloture,  just  within  the  pali^et,  fvere  three 
vmts  or  treochet,  runoiiig  from  ea^^t  to  west»  say  150  feet  km^t  75  feet 
^nady  and  7  deep,  flagged  with  stone,  and  lined  along  the  sides  with  heaty 
Mbara.  Each  of  these  three  had  its  own  fence,  with  entrances  only  on  one 
Hit.  When  we  were  there,  one  had  no  Opium  in  it ;  a  second  was  being 
IBii ;  and  another  wis  nearly  ready  to  be  emptied. 

I  ""The  pfocess  to  which  the  drug  was  subjected,  was  briefly  this.  Tn  the 
place  a  trench  was  filled  two  feet  deep,  more  or  less,  with  fresh  water, 
tbe  brow  of  the  hill.  The  first  trench  was  in  this  state,  having  just  lieen 
with  fresh  water.  Orer  the  second,  in  which  the  people  were  at  work, 
with  planks  on  them,  were  arranged  a  few  feet  ajiart.  The  Opium  in 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  coolies,  who  going  on  the  planks  car- 
il  to  every  part  of  the  treodi.  The  balls  were  then  taken  out  one  by  one, 
■li  thrown  down  on  tlie  planks,  stamped  on  with  the  heel  till  broken  in 
and  tbeii  kicked  into  the  water.  At  the  same  time,  other  coolies  were 
to  the  trenches,  with  hoes  and  broad  spatulas,  busily  engaged  in 
and  turning  up  the  Opium  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  Otlier  coolies 
ployed  in  bringing  salt  and  lime,  and  spreading  them  profusely  over 
surfiioe  of  the  trench.  The  third  was  about  half-filled,  standing 
m  diitdler'i  vat,  not  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation,  but  of  slow  decom- 
■pWaBt  wmd  wm  nearly  ready  to  be  drawn  oft  This  was  to  be  done  through 
IpBOT  tkuoa»  opened  between  the  trench  and  the  creek.  This  sluice  was 
wide,  and  somewhat  deeper  than  the  floor  of  the  trench.  It  was  fur- 
with  a  screen,  made  fine  like  a  sieve,  so  as  to  prevent  any  laii^  masses 
|f  fkm  dmf  from  finding  their  way  into  tlie  creek.  Loo  told  us  that  the  de- 
of  tbe  Opium,  which  commenced  on  the  3d,  would  be  completed  by 
At  first,  he  said,  less  than  lOOO  per  day  were  worked  off;  but  the 
w  wmt  there  he  thought  the  number  would  be  near  1300  chests. 
Bjr  hall-past  11  o'clock,  we  had  eiamined,  and  reexamined  every  part  of 
of  destruction.  The  degree  of  care  and  fidelity,  with  which  the 
was  coodocted,  hx  eiceeded  our  expectations ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
apy  business  could  be  more  faithfully  executed.  The  watch  was 
\j  mach  stricter,  on  every  side,  than  it  was  during  the  detention  of 
m  Canton.  One  poor  man,  at  Chunhow,  for  only  attempting  to 
a€  tooM  sflsall  pieces  of  Opium  about  his  person,  was,  on  detection, 
Mly  visitad  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  tbe  Uw.  If  any  wis 
9  jl  nnst  have  been  in  very  ^niall  quantities,  and  at  the  most  imminaat 
ol  life  ;-*at  least,  m  I  urn  cuustraincd  to  belicvr.'* 


EfCrj  impartial  reader  will  now  be  convinced,   that  the 
Ooremment,   though  from  various  catiae<i  weak  and 


II 
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purchased  by  a  regular  system  of  bribery^  at  the 
y   ^    ,,   ,.  60  to  80  dollars  per  chest :  which  he  says  "  waj 

tween  the  Viceroy,  the  Hoppo,  the  Admiral  of  the 
their  dependents."  Yet  he  acknowledges  (p.  10) 
the  trade  '*  was  forced  to  quit  Whampoa/'  and  i 
''real  measures  for  its  suppression  were  commei 
when  the  High  Commissioner  Lin  arrived,  in  toi 
he  view  this  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  local 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  fa 
received,  states  a  remarkable  fact  in  reference  to 

"  Macao^  Stk 
**  lie  (ihe  Commissioner  Liu)  is  making  some  severe  exan 
people, — ^having  now  under  conviction  the  Kwang-IIeep  (Coi 
Forces,  I  believe),  and  three  Mandarins ;  and  under  trial  the  ^ 
and  the  High  Priest  of  the  Joss  House  at  Honan — all  for  o 
Foreign  Trade  in  Opium/* 


By  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  PalmerstoDj 
8th,  1838,  Captain  Elliot  says. 


It  appears  that  the  Governor  has  lately  incurred  the  sever 
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I.  If  the  sinoerity  of  the  oppositioii  of  the  Chineee  Gbrern* 
ml  to  this  traffic  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  and  qnestion,  what 
iD  be  said  to  the  fact. 

That  trb  Bbitiss  Ii     /      GovBayMiNT,  without 

showing  any  respect       t  of  an  EmpiYe  at 

peace  with  us,  and  ^  it       onr  interest  to 

pfomota  an  extensiTe  a  ant  legal  trade,  has 

bbbn   fob  yeabsy  amd  still  is,  cabby1ko  on 

thb  cultivation,  pbbpabation|  and  bale  of 

Opium,  expbbssly  fob  the  Cbikbsb  market  T 

llie  British  Indian  Gbvemment  monopoliies  the  production 

Opittm  in  our  East  Indian  possessions.    The  existence  of 

S  BMNiopoly  is  proved  by  the  reFenue   derived  finom  it, 

I  by  the  regalar  sales  at  Calcutta-*where  only  it  can 

^yroenred.    Eridenee  need  not  be  adduced  upon  a  hct 

iA  no  one  denies.    Bnt  whether  the  Indian  Ootenunent 

»  any  design  or  purpose,  in  this  extensive  production  of 

noiy  to  introduce  the  drug  into  China,  calls  for  search- 

iiiFCBtigatioo.    The   evidence  is  clear   and  conclusive, 

ht    it    is    FBODUCED    expbbssly    FOB    THB  CHINESE 


fhe  parliamentary  evidence  contains,  p.  425,  a  Report 
tt  the  Right  Honourable  H.  Mackenzie,  which  was  laid 
bwe  the  Committee,  in  1832,  in  which  it  is  observed  : 

Ibi  Opium  revenue  is  rather  a  uuc  upon  the  fboflb  or  Crika  and  Ute 

mm  lilandt,  than  upon  our  o%m  lubject*." 

ipi  SOS.  A  letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  Diredoit  to  the  Gofw- 

BvHnl,  toth  Ifay,  ISIS, 

El  being  quite  clear  that  the  China  Trade  it  mened  SBthiaifsAjr  to  the 

pSny,   TSB  CoMFAXr    HAVE   AN    IVDUBITABLE   EIGHT  TO   WITHMOLO  A 

Sss  TO  caasT  Tuaaifts  Opium  to  Cbiv a.'* 

logh  Stark,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Department  of  the 
m  Boani,  ala      14th  Feb.  1832,  No.  248, 

b2 


n 
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'<  The  Bengal  Government  have  never  attempted  to  product  Opium  wHi 
r^erence  to  iti  fnedical  qualUiei^  but  entirely  with  a  view  of  mehik 

TUE  TASTE  OF  THE  CuiNESE." 

In  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  edited 
by  the  Secretary,  No.  61— March,  1836,  printed  at  Calcatt^ 
there  is,  pp.  165-179,  an  Article 

"  On  the  Preparation  of  Opium  for  the  China  maikti^ 
written  in  March,  1835,  and  then  communicated  to  the 
Benares  and  Behar  Agencies.  By  D.  Butter,  M.D.  Surgcoo, 
63rd  B.  N.  I.  late  Opium  Examiner  of  the  Benares  Agencj; 
in  which  it  is  stated,  (p.  165,) 

^*  2.  Jlie  great  object  of  the  Bengal  Opinm  Agencies  is  to 
article  suitable  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  population  of  ChinOj  who  tdM 
any  sample  of  Opium  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hot  Am 
watery  extract  obtainable  from  it,  and  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  flW 
of  that  extract  when  dried  and  smoked  through  a  pipe.  The, aim,  thevdbR^ 
of  the  agencies  should  be  to  prepare  their  Opium  so  that  it  may  reliia  * 
much  as  )X)ssible  its  native  sensible  qualities,  and  its  solubility  in  bot-triM> 
Upon  tliese  points  depend  the  virtually  higher  price  that  Benares  OpiiuD 
brings  in  the  China  market,  and  the  lower  prices  of  Beh&r,  Malwa,  stA 
Turkey  Opium.  Of  the  last  of  these,  equal  (Chinese)  values  contain  lufff 
quantities  of  the  narcotic  principles  of  Opium  ;  but  are,  from  thar  gwilg 
spissitude,  and  the  less  careful  preparation  of  the  Behar  and  MalfOi 
incapable  of  yielding  extract  in  equal  quantity  and  perfection  of  flam* 
with  the  Benares. 

"3.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question,  how  tlie  whole  process  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Opium,  from  the  sowing  of  tlic  seed  to  the  packing  of  thecbeff 
for  sale,  should  be  conducted,  so  as  to  preserve  with  Uie  least  injuiy  io 
native  llavour  and  its  solubility." 

And  in  subt^equcnt  parts  of  the  same  article  occur  nek 
remarks  as  the  following : 

"  Tlie  whole  of  the  original  milky  juice  will  pass  through  a  finer  fflw 
than  that  used  bj/  the  Chinese  in  making  the  extract  for  smoking**— (p.  170.} 

'^  This  is  the  very  result  that  should  be  arrived  at  in  the  preparatias^ 
Opium  for  the  China  market. ^^ — (Ibid.) 

''  It  is  an  important  character ;  for  the  Chinese  are  great  epicures  »  H* 
flavour  of  Opium,  and  object  to  it  when  it  smells  at  all  sour." — (p.  175.) 
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*  All  which  flenres  to  ghow,  that  a  constant  reference  is  made 
Ik  the  Chinese  market  in  the  whole  process  of  prepara- 


b-The  Company  were  so  folly  aware  of  this  Opium  being 
(HMnband  in  China,  that  their  servants  were  prohibited 
Ihh  haying  any  connection  with  it.  (See  C.  Maijoribank's 
Bridance  quoted  above,  p.  9.)  That  they  knew  it  was 
Hried  into  China  appears  from  the  following  evidence  : 

ii 

Charlis  Maejosibakks,  Esq. 
Would  you  not  consider  it  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  tlie 
»j  for  its  servants  (obe  extensively  interested  in  the  smuggling  trade  of 

Hha  Company  have  always  professed  to  be  legal  traders  in  China,  and  to 

■ifcffBi  10  the  established  laws  of  trade  in  China. 

Qppa^— >I>oeB  not  a  considerable  portion  of  that  high  cliaracter,  which  you  state 

P  Company  to  bear  with  the  Chinese  Govemment,  arise  from  their  conviction 

llA  Iht  Company  would  not  meddle  with  a  trade  of  that  description  ? 

rX  Hunk  il  does. 

1^51.] 

that  although  the  Company  will  not  smuggle  Opium  into  China 
they  sell  it  knowingly  to  [larties  that  do  smuggle  it  in  ? 
penmu  connected  with  the  Company t  inicmii  have  knowledge  enough 
ikmi  it  gocM  to  ChinOf  but  they  conceive  their  connection  with  it  to 
with  the  sale  in  India. 


J.  F.  Davih,  Esq.  seventeen  years  in  the  Company's  senrice  in  China. 
h.€5.]  [32d  February,  1830. 

-  443« — Am  a  Member  of  the  Select  Comroicice,  have  you  not  had  occasion  to 
hMr  oAdally,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  Opium  was  sold  by  the 
iMt-India  Company's  authority  in  India,  and  a  license  granted  to  British 
ri||Rcts  to  carry  it  to  C  hiiia  ? 

Wt  tmnnot  pouibiy  be  igmtrant  of  that ;   the  Company  enjoys  a  monopoly 
f  ikegfowth  of  Opium  in  India,  aixl  tlierefore  they  roust  be  the  sellen  of  it. 
444. — Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Members  of  the  Select 
ittee  are  cognisint  of  the  Ctct,  tliai  that  contraband  article  ii  brought  to 
uader  the  license  of  the  East-India  Company '»  Government  in  India  ? 
Tk^jf  cannoi  he  tgnoraul  of  nfaet  90  generaUif  notoriuut  to  EMgl'ahmtn. 
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Charles  Marjoribanks,  Esq. 
Fo.  99.]  [23d  February,  1830L 

709. — Is  it  not  an  tnstructioQ  from  the  Court  of  Directoffs  that  no  lo^ 
Itshman  in  China  shall  in  any  way  bt  conoamad  in  tlM  impoftation  of  Opi«l 

No,  there  is  no  such  order  firom  the  Court  of  Directors ;  the  Conptny  p» 
hibit  any  of  their  own  servants  firom  dealing  in  Opium. 

But  if  this  evidence  be  not  sufficienty  the  fact  is  put  hejoei 
all  question  by  two  well-known  circumstances,  one  of  whidi 
is  stated  by  the  Author  of  **  Pros  and  Cons,"  (a  mercai^ 
gentleman  lately  returned  from  India  and  China)  :— 

"The  British  Indian  Government  raised  the  article  and  prepared  itspiadiy 
for  the  China  market ;  saw  it  start  for  *  China  direct,'  in  British  veaseb,  ta 
British  ports,  unquestioned,  unimpeded  :  nay,  a  short  time  ago,  say  two  jvu, 
the  Britiih  Indian  Government  ihotoed  how  entirely  U  wmeiknud  tke  infc 
hy  paying  a  large  mm  to  thou  engaged  in  the  trade^  and  who  had  mfferd  is 
consequence  of  a  stoppage  occasioned  by  unwonted  severity  and  activity  m 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities.^ 

Thus  the  Indian  Government  actually  shares 
the  loss  with  the  smugglbrs! 

The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the  Indian  Goremmeot 
itself^  on  its  own  account^  has  sent  to  Canton,  balls  of  Opiam 
prepared  in  a  particular  way,  as  samples,  to  try  the  taite 
of  the  Chinese* 

I  should  not  have  gone  so  fully  into  this  point  were  it 
not  asserted  by  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company,  that  in  their  preparation  and  sale  of  OpitOi 
they  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  market 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  recently  taken  plao^  die 
Sales  of  Opium  are  still  advertised  by  the  GovemnieDt  ^ 
Calcutta,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  conttiiued !  Iks 
appears  from  the  following 
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JExtracU  from  a  letter  from  an  eminent  mercantile  house  at 

Bombay,  21th  November,  1839. 

Ft 


^  *  Tbe  nott  importaDt,  and  al  the  fame  time  dittretsing  oewi^  that,  perhaps, 
cane  from  China  will  be  forwarded  to  England  by  to-morrow's  over- 


p 


*  We  annex  an  aoooant  of  the  ttocks  of  Opium  in  India:  if  the 
0>f€nuncnt  do  not  interfere  at  once,  and  prevent  the  East-India  Company 
ipaUuof  the  drag  to  parties  who  will  endeavour  to  impoit  it  into  China 
■I  tn  haards,  the  Tea  Tirade^  at  well  a»  all  other  legal  traffic^  tmut  he 
mitifiii*i  to  that  of  the  Opium  tmugglert.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
Mi  pMtiei  at  all  interested  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China  would  make  such 
m  demonstiatioa  of  the  conduct  of  the  East-India  Company  as  would  induce 
Majesty's  Gorernment  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of 
of  the  supply  of  Opium.  Until  this  it  done  there  cam  be  no  tqfe 
jT  km^wrahU  trade  with  China  carried  on** 


Company's   Calcutta   advertisement   of  Opium   for   sale    in 

1840:— 

Chests. 

January  6 6000 

FebniarylO 3200 

April  21   4500 

May  26    2400 

June  30   9632 

18,932 

ibe  Easl-India  Company  is  continuing  the  cultivation  for  a  supply  in 
of  20,000  chesU  for  1841." 


i  By  the  ImI  oTerland  mailj  acconnto  have  been  receired 
Htmi  these  6000  chests  advertised  for  sale  in  January  have 
h&en  pat  up  and  sold,  a  circumstance  well  known  in  China. 
Cmn  any  thing  be  imagined  more  insulting  to  that  Oovem- 
nenty  or  a  greater  outrage  on  it,  after  all  its  exertions  to  put 
down  the  trade  I 
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3.  It  is  next  to  be  proved, 

That  British  subjects,  under  the  sanction  or 
THE  British  Indian  Government,  persist  n 
CARRYING  Opium  into  China  to  dispose  of  it 
there,   which   now  can   onlt   as  done  undeb 

CIRCUMSTANCES   OF   INCREASING    AND    AOORAVATED 
ETIL  AND  ATROCITY. 

On  this  head  I  shall  simply  adduce  a  series  of  Extndf 
from  letters  recently  received. 

Extract  of  a  Letter^  dated  Macao,  I4th  J^une,  1839. 

"  The  Opium  Trade  is  not  annihilated.  It  has  only,  as  it  were,  changed 
hands.  It  has  passed  only  from  the  established  houses  in  Canton,  under 
whose  management  it  has  ever  been  conducted  with  the  g^reatest  modeiatioo 
and  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  to  a  class  of  men  piepau^  to  curf 
on  the  traffic  at  all  hazards,  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  may  oppose  tbor 
progress  by  the  weapons  of  war,  and  who  for  this  puqxne,  at  this  time,  bodi 
here,  at  Manilla,  and  Singapore,  are  fitting  out  vessels  in  such  a  mamier  as 
will  defy  all  the  naval  power  of  China." 

The  above  comes  from  a  house  extensively  interested  io  the 
Opium  Trade. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Macao  to  his 

Friend  in  London. 

**  Macao,  Aygusi  6tk. 
**  The  profit  upon  Opium  is  at  this  time  so  immense,  that  people  are 
tempted  to  continue  smuggling  it,  although  at  a  very  great  risk  of  life.  Even 
now,  notwithstanding  the  merchants  have  signed  a  paper  declaring  they  vroaM 
not  bring  any  more  Opium  to  China,  vessels  armed  to  the  teeth  are  employed 
along  the  coast,  and  actually  forcing  it  into  tlie  country ;  one  of  tbem  ins 
attacked  by  a  Chinese  junk,  two  of  the  crew  were  killed  ami  abont  forty  of 
the  Chinese.  To  say  notiiing  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  trade,  I 
think  it  disreputable  from  the  iirst  introduction  of  it ;  and  the  manner  is 
which  it  has  lately  been  carried  on  is  disgraceful  in  the  highest  degvM.  I 
consider  all  persons  engaged  in  it,  as  mucli  deserving  of  any  punisbmeot  tbt 
Chinese  may  choose  to  inflict,  as  the  smuggler  on  our  own  coasts  is  of  tbM 
awarded  him  by  the  laws  of  England.  After  to  many  warnings  they  have  do 
right  to  complain  of  the  means  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  suppression.    I 
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pe  that  measures  will  be  adopted  to  present  its  being  carried  on  as  hereto^ 
t.  The  only  means  of  doing  this  effectually  is,  to  iiop  the  mam^acturt  of 
\4rmg  in  India  ^ 

From  ike  Head  of  a  Mercantile  House^ 

*<  Hong  Kong,  Bih  Ai^uH,  1839. 
*■  The  smuggling  trade,  u  now  carried  on  on  the  coast,  too  closely  approxi- 
AM  to  murder,  e?er  to  enable  them  to  defend  the  morality  of  it,  whatever 
y  may  say  of  the  drug ;  to  fire  upon  parties  who  endeavour  to  stay  them 
■n  illegal  act,  or  to  sell  the  Opium  to  men  who  choose  to  risk  their  heads 
money,  is  neither  a  gentlemanly  nor  honourable  trade." 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Hong  Kong,  2id  Sept.  1839. 

(From  the  mme.) 

^  The  smuggling  boats  come  alongside  the  ^— — ^^  almost  every  night  to 
(  for  it  (Opium),  and  in  the  night-watches  we  could  hear  on  all  sides  the 
■liing  up  of  the  chests  on  board  different  ships,  to  retail  it  out  by  the  single 
^I  i  by  this  tliey  can  now  realise  the  enormous  price  of  1000  to  1100 
Bars  per  chest,  which  perhaps  did  not  cost  the  seller  naore  than  160  or 
0  dollars. 

"  /  rutker  think  many  will  coincide  with  me,  that  no  perfect  ietttement  of 
}etimg  dijfftremces  emu  he  made  with  the  CAtnese,  without  the  Briti$k  Govern- 
mi  adopting  very  energetic  measHres  to  put  dawn  the  Opium  Trade  by  pro* 
iting  it*  growth  in^  and  esportfrom  British  India. 

From  a  Letter,  dated  Bombay,  5tk  October,  1839. 

From  an  eminent  Mercantile  Homm  to  their  Carrespondenti  in  London.) 

"  Some  advices  from  Macao  state  that  the  large  houses  were  just  as  busy 
9k  Opium  as  ever,  though  they  gave  a  bond  in  ooromoQ  with  all  others  in 
■Ado,  that  they  never  would  be  accessory  to  introdncinf^  it  tato  the  Chinese 
ipift ;  this,  however,  they  seem  to  consider  not  binding  on  them  in  Macao, 
di  is  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  claiming  compensation  of  the  British 
iple.  Shipments  of  Opium  are  going  on  here,  and  in  Calcutta  they  have 
m  eiporting  the  drug  hu^ly  for  China ;  hut  all  this  will  come  out  before  a 
oraiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  one  ever  be  appointed ;  and 
it,  foiif  ere  that,  he  fully  known  to  the  Mancbeeler  and  other  manufacturers 
piece  goods,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  who  have  advanced  on  consignments 
ioch,  also  to  those  ship-owners  who  have  vessels  in  the  East-India  trade ; 
*  ike  intertU$  of  all  such  partia  are  being  poetponnd  to  thaet  of  the  Opimm 
uggkrt.*' 
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From  the  Corresptmdent  of  the  above  Houte  in  Chha, 

**  The  '  Ann  '  Opium  clipper  having  been  up  at  a  place  called  TienpAIi,  k 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy,  had  made  arrangements  with  some  shore-tab 
to  deliver  a  quantity  of  Opium ;  very  fixtuoately  she  had  renoained  nods 
way  when  a  large  junk  came  out  upon  her,  propelled  by  oars,  the  vriod  bdog 
very  light.  This  junk  engaged  the  *  Ann '  for  four  and  a  half  houis,  wha 
one  of  the  Ann's  guns  burst  and  killed  seven  of  her  crew.  Most  fortunate^ 
the  breeze  by  this  time  had  freshened,  which  enabled  the  '  Ann  *  to  makesil 
and  get  away  firom  the  junk.  The  captain  of  the  '  Ann '  said  that,  had  it  ftBci 
calm,  he  would  have  been  boarded  to  a  certainty. 

**  To  shew  you  that  more  of  such  occurrences  may  be  expected.  We  ooi- 
versed  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  just  arrived  firom  China,  who  inforaMd 
us  that  before  he  left  Macao  he  had  been  in  company  with  four  capCuos  of 
Opium  vessels,  who  declared  to  him  that  they  had  fully  made  up  thear  minds 
to  attack  and  sink  all  that  opposed  them  in  any  way  whatever.^ 

Extract  from  Letter  from  Hong  Kony,  dated  Oct.  9tk,  1839. 

(From  the  Head  qfa  Mercantile  Hotae.) 

<<  A  report  is  afloat  of  another  fight  up  the  coast  of  four  smoggliog 
schooners  and  brigs,  owned  by  the  Portuguese  of  Manilla,  but  all  commanded 
by  Englishmen^  and  with  some  of  the  crews  English,  all  well  armed,  (one  of 
them  carrying  long  18-pounders,)  having  been  attacked  by  the  mandariD 
junks,  wluch  they  beat  off,  and  of  which  eventually  they  bunit  five.  The 
lives  lost  are  not  mentioned." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Writer,  dated  Hong  Kong, 

Oct.  14th,  1S39. 

**  If  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  before,  I  hope  you  will  excvM  it 
You  will  have  seen  that  all  the  merchants  here  participaled  in  the  Tank. 
Before  Commissioner  Lin  arrived  at  Canton,  the  measures  of  the  Vicera; 
had  so  far  stopped  the  Trade,  that  the  value  of  the  drug  had  become  meielj 
nominal,  and  the  few  sales  that  were,  or  could  be  made,  were  at  a  W!iy  kyv 
lace.  In  Bombay  and  Calcutta  the  stocks  had  so  accumalated  that  pncci 
had  ftllen  ruinously  low :  the  delivery  of  the  Opium  to  lin  wua  tfantoe 
coosidered  as  an  excellent  sale  of  so  much  to  the  English  Govcnunfot  So 
did  the  Panees  at  Bombay  look  upon  it,  and  so  would  the  people  of  Galoatti 
have  done,  had  not  the  lawyers  given  out  a  strong  opiniou  diat  the  prooaed- 
ings  of  Elliott  were  illegal,  and  that  the  Government  at  homft  would  not  be 
bound  by  them. 

**  The  stoppage  of  the  geneial  Trade  then  took  place>  and  some  of  the 
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prtncipcl  mcfclMuits  retolved  to  ha?t  noUiuif  more  to  do  with  tbt  drag,  ami 
I  innly  belief*  they  hate  kept  their  word :  they  tay,  the  dedaralioD  they 
on  25th  March  pi«¥efits  them  as  men  of  character  and  honour.  They 
lly  admit  they  thought  not  of  the  immorality  of  the  Trade  or  of  its 
tfejanoufl  conaeqnencee  to  China. 

^  -^— -  signed  the  same  decbiation,  but  (u  I  understand)  one  of  the 


prolestiDg  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  it  under  restraint,  and  did  not 
it  either  morally  or  legally  binding  upon  him  :  his  firm  has  continued 

Tiade  here  ever  since,  and  I  think  I  hafe  heard  him  say  that  he  will  not 
himself  bound  to  relinquish  it,  $o  Umg  oi  the  Briiiik  Imditm  Govemmmi 
frommmeu  ii  kgml  by  the  cmUmmance  of  their  pmrterly  miet  in  Bengml, 
His  ooatintting,  howerer,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  (added  to  the 
MOidcr  here  and  the  refusal  of  Captain  Elliott  to  allow  the  British  ships  to 
fo  up  to  Wfaampoa)  of  the  Chinese  refusing  on  their  side  to  allow  the  genenl 
Drwde  to  be  carried  on  temporarily  in  the  outside  waters,  and  of  their  driving 
«e  cnit  of  Macao. 

«*  So  stand  rostmrt  at  present,  and  the  great  qoestioo  is,  how  is  a  Trade  so 
objectionable  in  every  view  to  be  really  put  an  end  to.  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  and  it  is  no  guess  work  of  mine,  for  I  have  it  from 
the  merchants  and  captains,  and  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  years ; 
m  long  eu  the  drug  can  he  obtained  in  Tndia^  to  long  will  men  and  thipi  be 
Jbmmd  to  bring  U  to  the  coatt  of  ChinOj  where  the  mle^  the  more  difficult  it 
keeomet^  the  more  prof  table  it  will  be ;  there  is  then  but  one  mode  of  stop- 
ping it,  vis.  by  fnvhibiting  its  manufacture  in  British  India,  and  by  doing 
the  JOMT,  to  far  as  is  pouiblCf  in  Malwa. 

**  But  then  some  measures  must  be  directed  against  the  stock  now  existing 
in  India  of  70,000  chests,  and  likely  to  increase  before  any  legislative  enact- 
ment can  be  made ;  if  not  bought  up  and  destroyed,  it  will  find  its  way  to 
this  quarter.^ 

ExtrmUfrom  a  Letter  from  a  Merchant  at  Bombay  to  a 
Firm  in  London,  dat^d  Z\$t  Dec.  1839. 

**  The  Opium  Trade  is  carrying  on  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  enormous 
pfkca  «e  beiag  realised.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  olfieer  of  the  Lady 
Ofvrt,  a  clipper  that  left  this  in  September  with  about  700  chests  Opium,  a 
Ibll  ear^to  as  she  was  then  manned,  and  the  property  of  »  a  native 

and  we  should  think  one  of  the  laigest  ehumaats  for  oompensatioo.  She 
leaving  Singapore  with  twelve  guns  and  a  crew  of  fifrjMhre  men  for  the 
of  China.    The  '  Red  Rover,'  the  same  gentleman  also  writes,  had 
pasifd  Singapore  with  1 100  chests  from  Calcutta.    A  letter  from  , 

•f  the  *  Vansittart,*  ^utes  Cxi  is  dated  Hong  Konc,    17th  Oetoher)  that  a 
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tea$c\  has  just  irri? ed  from  Calcutta,  canying  eighteen  guns  and  forty  £un>- 
peanS|  besides  her  Lascar  crew.  Our  last  lettw  would  ioform  you  that  dH 
Bengal  Goverament  put  up  6000  chests  on  4th  January.  This  is  the  anivrv 
Lord  Auckland  makes  to  Captain  Elliott  when  he  forwards  expresses  to  bin 
for  assistance.  From  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  biotha  of  the 
writer  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on  at  Hong  Kong. 

"  The  Opium  Trade  is  flourishing  on  the  coast,  and  even  at  this  ancbonge 
850  dollars  b  offered  for  it  here,  and  1200  dollars  is  said  to  be  current  on  the 
coast.  The  Sir  Edward  Ryan  has  just  arrived  with  a  full  cargo»  and  fiiUj 
armed  and  manned  by  a  set  of  desperate  fellows,  who  bum  and  destroy  amy 
thing  thut  comes  in  the  way  of  their  disposing  of  their  Opium. 

"  I'hose  parties  who  are  now  engaged  in  China  in  telling  British  wtmnMfm- 
turet  and  purchasing  teas,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Opium  Drtffic, 
now  teeing  clearly  that  their  interests  have  all  along  been  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  Opium  party,  will  stand  it  no  longer  ;  for  while  their  hssinets  was  at  s 
complete  stand-still,  and  their  constituent^  interests  at  home  tmcrifaed,  thi 
Opium  party  were  carrying  on  an  enormous  profitable  trade" 

The  following^   from   a  native   Hindoo,    dated   Calcutta, 
August,  1839,  is  particularly  forcible  and  striking. 

"  The  Opium  question  is  next  treated  by ' .     If  from  what 

was  before  known  in  England,  one  book  has  been  published  ^  On  the  lai- 
quities  of  the  Opium  Trade/*  there  will  be  dozens  when  the  people  in 
England  know  as  much  of  this;  trade  as  we  now  know.  The  papers  will  sup- 
ply you  ample  information  on  this  head.  .  The  latest  circumstance  I  will 
relate  myself.  Tlic  "  Hed  Rover*'  and  "  Sir  Edward  Ryan"  lately  arrived 
from  China,  and  they  liave  both  sailed  within  these  two  or  three  days,  the 
former  with  about  one  thousand  chests,  and  the  latter  about  seven  hundred 
chests  of  Opium.    The  agents  of  the  former  are  ,  and  those  of 

the  latter  are  — — .  They  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  well  manned. 

They  have  thus  sailed  out  of  a  British  port,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bd6A 
Government,  witli  the  avowed  object  of  landing  tlieir  Opium,  and  selling  it 
at  all  haiards  on  the  east  coast  of  China.  They  will  probably  fidi  in  with 
some  Chinese  guard-boats,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  murder  and  plnnder  tbtm 
if  they  can.  Good  God  1  will  it  be  hereafter  believed  that  British  merdbanti 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  could,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  without  a  ckiak 
and  without  a  blush,  engage  in  such  a  nefarious  and  piratical  adventure  for 
the  sordid  love  of  pelf  ?  And  yet  no  voice  is  raised,  save  tliat  which  is 
heard  from  the  pulpit,  against  this  murderous  expedition.  I  wish  we  had  a 
Rfv.  Mr.  Thelwall  among  us.*' 
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The  Britifth  Indian  Government  must  be  well  aware  of  all 
these  facts.  And  while^  by  its  public  advertisements  at  CaN 
cntta,  it  invites  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  this  piratical 
and  murderous  traffic,  to  purchase  the  Opium  it  has  prepared, 
does  it  not  manifestly  countenance  and  abet  them  in  the 
alrocities  which  they  are  committing  ? 

The  correspondence  of  Captain  Elliot  with  Lord  Palmer- 
■looy  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  shows  plainly  that  the 
trade  was  assuming  more  and  more  a  piratical  form  (see 
pp.  2d3, 299)  and  leading  continually  to  bloody  collisions  be- 
tween the  smuggling  boats  and  ''  the  Government  preventive 

mstr 

.  An  important  pamphlet  inserted  in  the  same  Correspondence 
(•ee  pp.  276-291)  entitled,  ''  The  Chinese  Security  Mer- 
chants in  Canton,  and  their  Debts,"  says  (286) — 

"  The  repidljr  increasing  introduction  of  tbii  article  into  China,  not  called 
far  by  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  but  impelled  by  ourJUcmi 
mtmmrn  in  Indian  threatent  to  vex  and  alarm  the  Chineae  CovenuKent 
h^fomd  endurance.** 

This  pamphlet  is  dated  February  19th,  1838. 

Now  setting  aside  (for  the  present)  all  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Opium,  and  granting  for  a  moment,  that 
it  is  only  an  innocent  luxiuy,  let  me  endeavour  to  illustrate  our 
position  with  regard  to  China  by  an  imaginary  case. 

Suppose  that  the  EngUsh  Legislature  and  Government  had 
utterly  forbidden  the  introduction  of  French  wines  into  this 
countiy,  and  deliberately  enacted,  that  any  of  our  own  sub* 
jecis  who  were  concerned  in  such  introduction  should  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  penalties.  Suppose  that,  in  spite  of 
these  well-known  laws  and  regulations,  the  French  Govern- 
ment,  taking  a  monopoly  of  the  wine  trade  into  \i%  own 
hands,  should  apply  itself  to  prepare  just  such  wines  as  were 
found  to  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  English  palate,  and 
cocoon^  its  own  subjects  to  bring  them  into  this  country: 
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and  indeed  should  so  fieir  identify  itself  with  the  contmband 
traffic,  as  on  the  occasion  of  an  nnprofitable  adventore,  to 
share  the  loss  nvith  the  smugglers.  Suppose  faHha^ 
that  the  first  attempts  at  direct  impcnrtation  had  been  dfr> 
tected  and  forbidden;  and  that  then  they  shoold  anchor 
fifteen  or  twenty  ships  at  some  convenient  distance  from  .oar 
coast;  and,  by  means  of  bribery,  and  the  csorraption  of 
EngUsh  subjects  and  officers,  should  not  only  contrive  tt 
smuggle  the  cargoes  of  those  ships  into  this  ooantry, — bit 
persevere  in  this  course,  in  spite  of  warning  and  remoo* 
strance, — in  spite  of  resistance,  which  frequently  gave  occt- 
sion  to  bloody  collision  and  the  loss  of  many  lives !  And 
if,  when  more  vigorous  measures  were  taken,  they  should 
send  a  multitude  of  swift-saiKng  armed  vessels,  to  make 
descents  upon  every  part  of  our  coast,  for  the  poipose  of 
disposing  of  their  forbidden  wines,  and  forcibly  resist  every 
one  who  attempted  to  oppose  them.  Suppose  all  this ;  what 
would  our  Government,  what  would  every  man  in  England, 
of  any  right  feeling  or  moral  principle,  think  of  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Government  in  this  matter  ?  Would  it  not 
be  considered  as  sufficient  ground  for  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war  ?  And  would  not  the  French  residents  in 
this  country,  who  were  notoriously  connected  with,  and  aiders 
and  abettors  of,  and  gainers  by,  these  transactions,  be  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  the  severest  penalties  ?  Would  not 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Government,  be  aroused  against  them  ? 

And  this  is  but  an  inadequate  illustration  of  our 
own  position  with  respect  to  China.  For  French  vrines 
might  be  considered  as  a  harmless  luxury,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  even  a  wholesome  beverage.  But  the  Opium 
which  is  introduced  into  China  by  English  merchants, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  India  Government — ^ye^ 
and  for  the  emolument  of  that  Government,  wUch  nionopo- 
hies  the  preparation  and  sale  of  it,  is  a  POisoNotm  imto. 
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^  te  dtleteri  character,  whenever  ased  as  a  fltimuluB  or 
^  Imiiyi  ia  known,  and  will  be  acknowledged,  by  every  medi* 
^,  qd  man.  Mr.  Thelwall  has  quoted  (p.  4)  the  opinion  of  an 
^  — iniiit  physician  (Dr.  Farre,  I  understand,  whose  name  is 
^  mtt  koowiit  and  whose  opinion  carries  with  it  no  ordinary 
^  V!Wi^)  that  119  ofte  can  ikus  mm  U  triiiout  Bkortening  his  Itfg: 
■d  Ihia  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  all  accounts  of  the  effects 
if  Opium^  whether  eaten  or  smoked.  It  must  be  observed 
i,  in  aggravation  of  all  that  has  been  thus  &r  advanced. 


4.  That  THE    PROPERTIES   OF    OpIUM,  WHEN     USED 
ASA   STIMULUS  OR   LUXURY,    ARE  MOBAT.LY    AND 

PBTSiCALLY    DELETERIOUS  IN   THE    HIGHEST    DE- 

t ' 

OR  JOE. 

And  this  fact  is  well-known  to  the  Indian  Government,  as 
appears  from  the  following  evidence  laid  before  Parliament 

^  Captun  Joux  Sbeppard. 

"       Fige  349,  No.  39tl.  *<  What  eSect  ii  the  imokiog  of  Opium  found  to  hare 

spoil  the  peraosi  who  practise  it  ? 

r       **  It  hsi  ike  moti  demormiiMmg  efteh.     To  a  certain  extemi  ii  Jetirtijf$  tkeir 

I    9mmm  midfmemUie»f  emi  ikorttm  life,    A  ctmjhmed  Oj^mm  tmoker  i»  newer 

,  Jk  Is  posrfscf  t—'wwi  end  generalfy  unJU  /or  the  weiml  inieroonne  qf  ki$ 

JHtmU  emdfemily.     Yon  mm^  tell  him  6y  kii  it^umed  eya  end  ke^gerd 

9* 


In  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report,  p.  903,  there  is  a 
letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  General 
of  Council  in  Bengal,  dated  24th  October,  1817.  in  which 
the  following  expression  occurs : — ''  In  the  hope  (with  refer- 
ence to  internal  consumption)  that  they  will  tend  to  rff^raui 
th€  Mi€  of  thii  PRE9ICI0US  DRUG."  And,  further  on,  is  the 
following  statement,  containing  the  most  speciotis  argument 
for  penofering  in  the  present  system  which  has  ever  been 
brooKhl  forward. 
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*'  After  all  we  must  obsenre  that  it  is  not  our  with  to  eocomfe  tlM  e» 
suraptioD  of  Opium,  but  rather  to  lessen  the  use,  or,  more  properly  ^mIb% 
t)ie  abuse  of  the  drug ;  and  for  this  end  as  well  at  for  ike  purpote  (if 
to  make  the  price  to  the  public,  both  in  our  own  and  Jbrtign  Ami$iBmt 
high  as  possible — having  due  regard  to  the  effects  of  illicit  trade  in  oorsH 
dominions  and  of  competition  in  foreign  placet^  from  Opium  pcodncti  B 
other  countries.  Were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drag  ahogdhi» 
except  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  medicine,  wb  would  gladly  do  it  ii  cm* 
PASSION  TO  MANKIND ;  biit  this  being  absolutely  impracticable,  we  cmtd|f 
endeavour  to  regelate  and  palliate  an  evil  whidi  cannot  be  eradicated.** 


What  a  striking  acknowledgement  of  the  evils  resoUog 
from  the  use  of  Opium  !     ''  Were  it  possible  to  prevent  tk 
use  of  the  dnig  altogether,  we  would  gladly  do  it  ih  coih 
PASSION  TO  MANKIND  !"   And  yet  tiwmust  persevere  in d(Hif 
evil,  lest  others  should  do  worse  !     We  will  commit  ten  m1I^ 
ders,  lest  others  should  commit  twenty !     Would  this  pk* 
avail,  before  any  court  of  justice  in  the  world,  to  save  tke 
murderer  from  condign  punishment?     Yet  is  not  this  the 
nature  of  the  argument  used  ?     And  what  is  the  result  ?    I* 
the  abuse  of  Opium  lessened  ?     Is  the  evil  palliated  ?    The 
annual  increase  of  the  Opium  Trade  from   1817,   when  the 
above  was  written,  till  1839,  when  the  Chinese  Government 
so  strenuously,  yet  ineffectually  interposed,  supplies  a  feaHbl 
answer  to   this  question.     During  those  twenty-two  yean 
the  importation  increased  from  less  than  4000  to  more  than 
34,000  chests ! 

The  following  Extract  from  the  Report  of  C.  A.  Bruce, 
Esq.  the  East-India  Company's  Superintendent  of  the  Tea- 
plantations  in  Assam,  addressed  to  the  British  Indian  Govern* 
ment,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  terrible  effects  of  Opiunii 
and  points  out  the  remedy. 

*  From  ditto  to  ditto,  30th  January,  1822. 
"The  rivals  of  the  Company  in  the  China  Opium  Tkade  are  of  tbi«c 
classes — the  traders  in  Malwa  Opium,  Turkey  Opium,  and  illicit  Bengal 
Opium." 


^'l 
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4  Migbt  her*  obaerwty  that  tht  British  Gof«mment  would  confer  a  laiting 

EM  the  Asaamaie  and  the  New  Seulert,  if  immediate  and  active 
mtn  taken  to  put  down  the  cultivation  of  Opium  in  Assam»  and 
lo  flop  it*  importation,  bj  lerying  high  dntiet  on  Opium  land.  If 
iMrinf  of  this  kind  it  not  done,  and  done  quickly  too,  the  thoumidt  that 
|^«l  lo  emigiate  from  the  plains  into  Assam,  will  soon  be  infected  with 
jPlpMBi  mania ;  ikmi  drtadfid  plague  which  has  depopulated  this  beantifhl 
Wtgf  ttimed  it  into  a  hnd  of  wild  beasts,  with  which  it  is  orerrun,  and  has 
■■nied  the  Assamese  from  a  fine  race  of  people,  to  the  most  abject, 
i%  oafry,  and  demoralised  race  in  India. 

Tina  vile  drug  has  kept,  and  does  now  keep,  down  the  population ;  the 
m  have  fewer  children  compared  with  those  of  other  coontrief,  and  the 
Imb  seldom  live  to  become  old  men,  but  in  general  die  at  manhood ;  very 
old  men  being  seen  in  this  unfortunate  country  in  comparison  with 
0.  Few  but  those  who  have  resided  long  in  this  unhappy  country  know 
bndlttl  and  immoral  effects  which  the  use  of  Opium  produces  on  the 
«.  He  will  steal,  sell  his  property,  his  children,  the  mother  of  his 
and  finally  even  commit  murder  for  it  Would  it  not  be  the  highest 
if  our  humane  and  enlightened  government  would  stop  these 
kgr  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  and  save  Assam,  and  all  those  who  are 
I  Id  emigrate  into  it  as  tea  cultivators,  from  the  dreadful  results  attendant 
Mtiabitual  use  of  Opium  ?  We  should  in  the  end  be  richly  rewarded, 
■ving  a  fine  healthy  race  of  men  growing  up  for  our  plantations,  to  fell 
bvMts,  to  clear  the  land  from  jungle  and  wild  beasts,  and  to  plant  and 
me  the  lutury  of  the  world.  This  can  never  be  effected  by  the  enfeebled 
!■  waters  of  A%sam,  who  are  more  effeminate  than  women.  I  have 
t  llius  long  on  the  subfect,  thinking  it  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  will 
t  •ar  future  prospects  with  regard  to  tea ;  also  from  a  wish  to  benefit  this 
le,  and  save  those  who  arc  coming  herr,  from  catching  the  plague,  by 
laing  timely  means  of  prevention.** 

Ir*  Drucc's  re|>ort  receivcH  confirmation  fmm  a  letter 
ly  received  by  a  private  friend,  from  a  highly  respectable 
tleman  holding  an  oiRcial  situation  under  the  Easi-Indin 
npany  in  Assam.  His  allusion  being  only  casual,  is  the 
t  striking. 

tHe  cultivation  of  Opium  is  free  in  Assam ;  the  fearful  results  from  iUi 
■Inch  everyday  present  themselves  lo  notice,  are  very  painful  to  witness.** 

lod  forbid  that  its  cultivation  should  be  thrown  open  in 
rest  of  British  India  ! 
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The  opinion  of  the  Chinese  upon  this  point,  is  declared  a  li;;^^ 
all  the  Chinese  Memorials  contained  in  Mr.  Thelwall'sboflLL^.., 

The  following  Extracts  from  more  recent  documents  of  I  ipt 
be  added.  I  .\\, 

If  Nil' 
Edict  from  the  Imperial  Cammissianer  (Lin)  to  ForeignenqfaRIliAa.  l-r^ 

**  Why  do  you  bring  to  our  land  the  Opiuniy  which  in  your  own  htk  ■  I  Vn 
not  made  use  of,  by  it  defrauding  men  qf  their  property ^  and  cmma^i^'lWir' 
to  their  lives  V*  1^  p 

<'  At  the  present  time  the  dealings  in  Opium  are  brought  utterly  to  aitBi  lyi^ 

and  ALL  MEN   ARE  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  A  NAUSEOUS  POISON.**  i 

From  his  Proclamation  demanding  the  surrender  of  ^  y^ 
Opium;  Y^ 

Depriving  an  individual  of  his  Kfe  is  a  crime  committed  in  a  moment,  « I     , 
still  the  perpetrator  of  it  must  forfeit  his  own  life  in  return.    But  he  «ft««k  I 
Opium^  has  laid  a  plot  to  swindle  a  man  out  of  his  money,  as  well  as  foAjpHkl  1^ 
him  of  his  life ;  and  how  can  any  one  say  that  it  is  only  a  nngk  inMMI^ 
or  a  single  family  t  that  the  Opium  seller  thus  dupe»  and  enttmgfes  in  it^ym 
truction.    And  for  a  crime  of  this  magnitude  ought  one  to  die  or  not  to  iief  I  ^  g 

In  another  edict  to  the  Hong  Merchants,  he  says.  i 

<'  Opium,  pervading  with  its  poisonous  mfiuenct  the  inner  land,  has  bea*  iJ 
source  of  very  great  injury/*  y 

But  on  this  point  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  multiply  cti- 
denoe. 

6.  Another  aggravation  of  the  eyil  of  this  traffic  will  be 
found  in 

The  fact,  that  the  cultivatiok  and  monopoly  oi 
Opium  are  attended  with  serious  kvils  akp 
OPPRESSIONS  IN  OUR  East-Indian  posssssion 

It  is  stated  by  various  authors^  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
well-informed  persons  connected  with  India,  that  the  growiif 
of  Opium  is  compuUwry  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  or  native 
farmer ;  that  this  is  so  practically,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
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tetDf  though  it  appears,  froni  llic  evidence  given  before 
Coiuinittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  to  \ye  con- 
ky  to  the  published  orders  of  the  East-India  Company.* 
Vo  native  capitalistf  offers  his  land  for  the  cultivation  of 
pniy  (arthis  very  good  reason :— the  fixed  price  given  by  Go- 
pveut  is  not  remuneraiii^»  as  compared  with  the  returns 
Ued  by  other  crops — sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  8cc. ;  besides, 
produce  of  this  deUcate  plant  is  extremely  uncertain,  being 
lie  to  frequent  injury  (umi  insects,  wind,  hail,  frost,  and 
reasonable  rain.  To  the  poor  man  the  advance  i$  the  chief 
weememi.  He  takes  it  at  first,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
ney  when  urgently  wanted ;  and  having  once  become  de- 
dent  upon  this  assistance  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year, 
he  barely  ekes  out  enough  firom  this  laborious  occupation  to 
his  expenses,)  mecemty  compels  him  to  continue  the  culti- 
iDik  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
rcmment  reaches  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultivator.  It 
iteted  by  Langford  Kennedy,  Assistant  Opium  Agient  at 
taa,  and  Opium  Agent  at  Beliar,  from  1811  to  1829,  in  his 
lence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
(2,  Nos.  72)  and  722,  that,  **  advances  were  made  by  him 
JieGomastah,  by  the  Gomastah  to  the  Suddor  Mattoo, 
the  Suddor  Mattoo  to  the  Village  Mattoo,  and  by  the 
bge  Mattoo  to  the  Ryot  *';  and  he  adds,  No.  757,  '<  Uie 
mastah  obtains  a  further  income  by  a  spec^ies  of  extortion," 
ich  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  unfortunate  ryot. 
[t  is  the  interest  of  the  Deputy  Opium  Agent,  who  always 
get,  and  in  some  instances,  still  gets,  a  commission  on 
I  government  pR)fits,  to  collect  as  mudi  Opium  as  possible^ 
IS  generally  the  collector  and  magistrate  of  the  district,  pos- 
ting great  power,  and  from  his  situation,  almost  unbounded 


•  Sm  L  ulebruok,  Ifeil,  and  Malcolm. 

t  See  Flumirig  and  Swmtoo*?  Kvideocr  lu  1030. 
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influence  over  the  natives,  which  it  is  not  unfair  to  soppoiek 
would  exercise^  to  promote  the  extended  production  of  tb 
drug:  in  doing  this,  he  would  not  only  benefit  UhhA 
but  be  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructiooi  t 
his  employers.  Moreover,  the  boundaries  of  land  in  M 
districts  are  extremely  ill  defined,  and  ^iftp^rt^  dtp 
arise  as  to  who  is  the  rightful  occupant.  It  frequadf 
happens  in  such  cases,  that  one  of  the  disputants  ofliatiP 
grow  poppy,  and  a  decision  in  his  favour  is  the  almost  inn- 
riable  consequence. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  have  beei 
confirmed  to  me  in  the  strongest  manner  by  an  ey^ 
ness,  Mr.  Andrew  Sym,  who  resided  eleven  years  atGonkk* 
poer,  and  for  about  eighteen  months  of  that  time  had  Auf 
of  the  East-India  Company's  Branch  Opium  Agency  ibrdii 
district.  This  gentleman,  who  has  recently  returned  fioi 
India,  has  permitted  me  to  use  the  authority  of  his  name. 

Other  and  grievous  sources  of  oppression,  arising  from  die 
surveillance  of  the  Custom-house  searchers,  and  theextoitiaDi 
of  the  officers  of  the  chokees,  or  search-houses,  are  fbrdUj 
detailed  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  d 
my  acquaintance,  who,  from  long  residence  in  the  interb 
of  India,  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sutyed 
on  which  he  writes ;  this  letter  though  long,  will  amply  repv 
the  perusal. 

^  The  evils  which  the  cultivation  of  Opium  entails  upon  our  feUow-sulyeci 
in  India  arise  partly  from  the  ryots  in  the  Opium  districts  of  Patoa  at 
Benares  being  compelled  to  give  up  fixed  portions  of  their  lands  for  the  pH 
duction  of  the  poppy.  It  is  true,  that  the  Honourable  Company  pay  AM 
for  the  lands  and  labour  thus  wrested  from  the  ryot  (former) ;  and  did  lb 
amount  paid  by  the  Government  find  its  way  honestly  into  the  posseme  ( 
these  people,  there  might  not  be  so  much  cause  of  complaint  in  this  mstw 
but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  These  payments  have  to  pass  through  the  hui 
of  numerous  employii  of  the  Government ;  and  scarce  twenty  per  cent  of 
ever  reaches  the  legitimate  owner.    The  evils  of  the  cultivation,  however,  i 
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mi  WMi  here.    lo  consequence  of  being  obbged  forcibly  to  cultirait  tbis 

Ey-taxed  drug,  tbe  peasant  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  re- 
ig  soHW  part  of  tbe  produce  fix  private  sale ;  tbe  surveillance  of  tbe 
ia,  tbeidbcei  especially  directed  to  tbese  unbappy  creatures ;  and  tbe 
wbicb  tbey  are  subjected  to  in  tbis  way  surpass  belief.    Tbey  are 
to  every  sort  of  annoyance  wbicb  tbe  ingenuity  of  autborixed  plun- 
(ihe  police  and  tbe  custom-bouse  searcbers)  can  devise,  in  order  to 
bribes.    Tbe  privacy  of  tbeir  misertble  abodes — ^tbe  sanctity  of  tbeir 
intnided  upon  by  tbete  barpies  of  Govemmeot ;  and  no  redress 
given  by  tbe  Government^  unless  they  abolish  tbe  production  of  tbis 
dmg. 

*  **  TW  evils  arising  from  tbe  Government's  trade  in  Opium  lo  tbe  people  of 
iHfily  Behar,  and  Beuares  arises  from  tbe  necessary  protection  against  tbe  smug- 
liiRgof  tbis  article  of  monopoly,  and  tbe  right  of  search  given  to  tbecustom-bouse 
Bosn,  wbo  are  placed  in  search-bouses,  or  diokees,  at  short  distaooes  along 
te  bank  of  dnt  main  artery  of  Indian  trade— tbe  Ganges,  and  allow  no  na> 
|«  boat  to  pass,  without  bringing  it  to,  fix  search.    Before  I  proceed  further 
Mlis  kaach  of  tbe  subject,  I  had  better  give  some  insight  into  tbe  character 
fttkc  natives  employed  in  tbese  search-houses.    They  consist  of  peons  (pay, 
1^   ebillmgs  per  month,)  ameens  (twenty-lour),   and  writers    (fourteen). 
W  writer  b  genenlly  tbe  more  respectable  personage  of  tbe  three ;  be  has 
hvft  of  the  rest ;  his  pay  is  seven  rupees  per  month  ;  his  qualification  is  a 
BOwlcdge  of  the  Prrsian  language.    He  finds  bis  own  stationery,  which  costs 
Im  two  rupees  per  month,  leaving  five  rupees  fix  himself.    Ue  has  to  give 
■Bwity  fisr  good  behaviour,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  rupees  (£50). 
1m  five  rupees,  which  remain  of  his  salary,  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  him 
riih  food.    Yet  these  men  generally  live  expensively  (that  is  to  say,  for 
acivns),  and  save  money.    Were  there  nothing  beyond  the  authorised  eroolu- 
Nnls  of  the  situation  abovementioned,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impos- 
fole  to  get  any  one  to  accept  such  places.    Yet  large  sums  are  paid,  as 
ribes,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  power  with  the  European  collactor, 
I  order  to  procure  them.    Tlie  natural  consequence  it,  that  fieelings  of  honesty 
id  morality  are  thrown  aside,  as  incompatible  with  employ^  in  the  Customs. 
B  other  departments,  in  judicial  offices,  in  the  rtvenoe,  and  even  in  tbe 
Dike,  honest  native  officers  luive  been  fixind,  notwithstanding  tbe  British 
ndiao  s>»ifm  (which  leeins  as  if  it  were  devised  with  the  view  of  ofleriog 
nptatlon  to  natives  in  authority  to  be  dishonest) ;  but,  i«  lAe  rasfoau^   I 
rvcr  met  with  an  honest  native.  Those  who  are  employed  enter  it,  with  the  sole 
iteotioo  of  doing  the  best  they  can  fix  themselvea.    Therefixe,  tbe  bribery 
id  perjury,  apparent  and  acknowledged  in  the  system,  is  most  bmelabls. 
•<  I  have  already  sai'I,  that  \\\f  rtshi  of  ^^aicli  is  entrusted  lo  cbametcrs  such 
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as  I  hav«  described.  Tlierelbic  all  goods  passing  fhm  main  arteiy  of  lodi»- 
— the  Ganges— are  exposed  to  it  Now  this  right  is  not  id  any  way  utd^ 
protect  the  Government ;  it  is  held  out  by  the  custom-hoase  oflken  ■  t 
means  of  extorting  bribes.  This  tax  upon  goods  is  made  in  timty  Kadb* 
house  establish(!d  along  the  Ihie  they  have  to  tmvel.  Nor  are  neretaAMi 
alone  subjected io  these  extortions.  They  flill  hecrily  upon  mere  uateBB*" 
■especially  pilgrims,  and  those  who  travel  with  their  ikmHies.  IV  1M 
usually  have  a  separate  apartment  for  their  wifes,  siitersy  and  otibcr  faai^ 
which  the  officers  threaten  to  enter,  under  the  pretext  of  snspeedag  M 
Opium  is  concealed  there :  and  we  know  that  a  respectable  Hindoo 
sacrifice  all  he  has  in  the  world,  rather  than  expose  his  wives  to  i 
these  miscreant  searchers. 

"  The  same  system  of  extortion,  exists  upon  goods  md  persons  eooi^ 
by  land,  whenever  they  come  within  the  limits  of  inland  costom-houses. 

**  To  sum  up  the  curse  consequent  on  ihit  rigkt  ^  »earekf  which  fritp 
.from  the  Government  trade  in  Opiwn,  I  may  say  they  areas  follom:lki 
exactions  and  corruptions ;  the  grievous  delay ;  the  insolent  exercise  of  hi^. 
ill-paid  authority ;  the  interruption  of  commnnioation,  bj^bettlng  op  ftmib 
roads,  and  routes ;  the  distress  and  ruin  resulting  from  ftlae  seixnres  aad  CH^' 
fiscations  (got  up  by  the  custom-house  people  to  blind  the  Oovemmeflt);  k 
diveraion  of  trade  into  channels  less  impeded;  the  advaaoemeat  of  prioetf  |1 
all  goods,  by  reason  of  these  checks  and  annoyances ;  and,  wont  of  ai^  *i 
demoralization  of  the  habits  of  all  parties  oonnected  with,  or  exposed  to  il 
influence  of,  tliese  oppressive  and  unjust  measures.    And  we  must  cite 
submit  to  all  these  evils  and  hindrances,  the  happiness  and  prospects,  etasi 
as  well  as  temporal,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and  wealthy  ttad  d 
country,  teeming  with  industry  and  fruitfulness,  or  annihilate  the  ngkt  i 
search,  which,  as  it  is  exercised,  is  replete  with  every  curse  that  can  he  » 
flicted  on  millions  of  our  unoffending  iellow-.creature8,  whom,  by  the  laws  of 
God  arkl  man,  we  are  bound  in  every  way  to  protect  and  comfort.** 

But  a  greater  evil  than  the  oppression  of  the  natiTeB,  ii 

the    RAPID     DEMORALIZATION     OF     TH£    VAST    POPUJ.AT109 

OF  India,  from  the  growing  habit  op  Opium-batikg. 
Even  the  Hindoos,  said  to  be  the  most  temperate  people  in 
the  world,  have  caught  the  mania.  I  must  again  refer  the 
reader  to  the  letters  from  Assam  (p  33),  and  request  him  to 
reperuse  the  harrowing  statement  of  Bruce : — but  these  dis- 
tressing effects  are   not  confined   to   that  province.     In  a 
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commonicatiaD  receiTed  from  Mr.  A.  Sym,  dated  tht 
Idi  March,  1840,  he  states, 

mid  MHtrmls  qfikc  p^opU  mfftrfrom  ike  pndueikm  qf  Opmm. 

QpUm  it  gramuy  U  is  ea/oi,  mnd  ike  niore  it  it  growm  the  more  ii 

i  tkit  it  ame  <if  the  wont  featuret  ^  the  Opium  quitiioH,     Wt  art 

our  own  tub^tt  m  India;  ohe-half  op  tbb  crimb  in  tkb 

MmiCTSy   MUROBUy  »AP»,    AMD  AFPBATS,  HAVB  THBIB  OBIOIll 


BJMlOlf-BAllBO. 

HMft  Uiudoat  ami  Jdtmtebnen  eat  tlie  drug;  and  itt  pamicitmt  efectt  arc 
■Nb  am  ike  poptdatiam  qf  the  Opium  dittrictt^  particuiari^  in  the  neigkbour^ 
mtufH^depUt. 

jftt  a  feoent  conTersation  with  this  gentleman,  who,  it  is  im- 
Klani  to  remember,  speaks  of  what  he  has  actually  seen, 
Bg  a  long  residence  in  the  Opium  districts,  he  assured 
that  all  the  other  evils  of  the  Opium  Trade,  as  far  as 
was  concerned,  sink  into  insignificance,  compared  with 
Ip  debasing  eflfect  upon  the  population ;  he  added  this  re- 
■vkable  expression — "  Ohb  Opium  cultivatob  dbmoba- 
MBK  A  WBOLB  viLLAOB !" — Comment  upon  this  is  super- 


ItBUS  THOUSANDS  OF  OUB  FELLOW-8U EJECTS  IK  IkDIA  ABB 
grSBBSBD,  ABD  THBIB  HEALTH  AND  MOBALS  DESTBOTBD, 
HI  nm  SAKE  OF  THIS   "  IKFBBHAL  OpiUM  TbADB/'* 


6.  I  must  now  descend  to  argue  this  question  on  a  lower 
lomid ;  but  yet  one  which  demands  attention.  It  may  be 
■ilesaly  asserted,  and  distinctly  proved. 

That  the  Opium  Tbaob  with  China  has  been, 
and  is,  highly  injubious  to  the  legitimate 
commebce   of  this    countby,  and   that  it  en- 


*  Aa  cxpraMkm  publicly  used  by  one  of  the  mott  enligfateMd  pliibuithro- 
IB  of  the  prewnt  age. 
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DANQSR8      A      MOST     IMPORTANT      BRAKCH       OF     IV 
REVENUE. 

This  is  in  a  measure,  proved  by  the  evidence  qooted  hefon, 
the  correspondence  already  produced,  and  facts  unhnemlj 
known.  Our  trade  with  China  has,  for  some  months,  ben 
altogether  stopped.  American  papers  have  already  b^o 
to  boast,  that  **  John  Bull  is  doing  nothing,  and  Joot- 
than  is  filling  his  pockets."  The  latest  intelligence  fromChiai 
contains  a  **  Proclamation  from  the  CTommissioner  and  (k 
Governor,  stopping  far  ever  the  English  Trade**  Withod 
attaching  much  meaning  to  this  document,  and  acknowledging 
that  this  **  for  ever**  may  not  indicate  any  longer  period,  thu 
such  terms  in  treaties  of  everlasting  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween rival  nations, — it  is  yet  important  to  consider  the 
serious  hindrances  and  losses,  which  even  the  present  sis- 
pension  of  the  Trade  occasions— and  to  take  in  connexioi 
therewith  some  other  facts,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  bearing  of  the  Opium  traffic  upon  our  legitimate 
commerce  with  China. 

The  East-India  Company,  who  had  learaed  much  by  their 
long  intercourse  with  China,  and  possessed  no  ordinary  share  of 
commercial  sagacity,  saw  distinctly  that  it  behoved  them  to 
maintain  the  appearance,  of  being  altogether  clear  of  ao; 
connexion  with  the  Opium  Trade.  Their  commanders  were 
most  strictly  forbidden  to  carry  a  single  chest  of  Opium  into 
China  in  the  Company's  ships.  (See  Captain  Sheppard*} 
evidence  cited  above,  p.  10.)  IIow  much  better,  then,  if  they 
had  really  been  altogether  clear  of  any  connexion  with  it- 
if  they  had  never  even  connived  at  it !  On  how  much  surer 
and  more  satisfactory  grounds,  might  the  regular  and  lawfnl 
commerce  have  been  conducted  !  How  many  pretexu 
for  hindrances,  insults,  and  interruptions  would  have  been 
entirely  avoided!  Here  let  me  only  refer  back  to  the 
letter  of  Messrs.  Olyphant  and  Co.  (quoted  in  pp.  14-15^ 
which  speaks  volumes  on  this  subject. 
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T  But  oflicial  document  recognize  the  tame  trutli.  In  the 
^  Correspondence  relating  to  China  presented  to  both  Houses 
p  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1840/'  will  be 
j^Jhnod  (pp.  181-187)  a  series  of  documents  respecting  the 
|lt  AqHilmoa  of  certain  eminent  merchants  from  Canton,  on  ac- 
ii!  «Mmt  of  their  connexion  with  the  Opium  Trade.  The  edicts 
«:  were  indeed  evaded  :  but  how  much  difliculty  and  trouble 
n,  Hd  they  occasion !  Captain  Elliot  again  and  again  ex- 
HI  fsrsses  his  opinion,  of  the  necessity  for  the  occasional 
\u  fisits  of  vessels  of  war,  to  protect  the  trade,  on  account 
h,  of  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  arising  from  this  illicit 
1  commerce,  (pp.  153,  189,  211.)  He  writes  to  Lord  Palmer- 
.  ston,  Feb.  21,  1837,  (p.  190.) 

I 

I,  r     **  The  ba,  that  such  an  article  should  have  grown  to  he  by  ^  ilie  roott 

.     iaportant  part  of  our  import  trade,  it  of  itself  a  source  of  painful  reflection. 

^   And  ikt  wUk-iprradiitg  muckief  wkUk  the  man$»er  of  Us  jmnuit  has  necetBo-' 

rHy  tntmkdy  so  ably  and  fiiithfully  represented  in  some  of  the  papers  I  have 

the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship,  aggravates  the  discomfort  of  the 

whole  subject.*' 

^  And  perhaps  your  Jx>rdslii{>  may  be  led  to  thiuk  that  a  graduai  check  to 
oua  owx  GBOWTB  AVD  JMioRTS  wouid  be  cf  uduiary  eftctr 

**  It  cannot  be  good  that  the  conduct  of  a  great  trade  should  be  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  steady  continuance  of  a  vatt  prohibited  traffic  in  an  article  of 
riracNrf  larunf^  high  in  price,  and  liable  to  frequent  and  prodigious  fluctuation. 
In  a  more  commercial  point  of  wrw,  thertfore^  I  believe  it  is  naeeptibte  qf 
pfvoff  that  the  gradual  diveruon  of  British  capital  into  other  channels  of 
tmplm/mcnt  than  this,  would  be  attended  with  advantageota  conse^uenecMj* 

^  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  let  me  say  that  there  are  many  cogent  reamms 
far  regretting  the  ettent  to  which  the  Indian  income  is  dependent  apon  such  a 
somrce  «/"  revenue,** 

Such  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  **  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Su|>erintendent  of  Trade  at  the  port  of  Canton/'  formed  after 
an  experience  of  several  years. 

But  however  embarrassing,  distressing,  and  humiliating 
have  been  tlie  circumstances  which  have  heretofore  arisen 
from  the  Opium  snui^glintr,  considered  in  its  bearings  upon 
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the  legal  trade,  and  the  intercouree  of  crar  counUymen  with 
the  Chinese;  all  past  occurrences  are  thrown  into  shade, 
by  the  greater  evils  immediately  arising  oat  of  reooit  eYents. 
The  present  suspension  of  trade  most  proTe  minons  to  many. 
Its  effect  upon  the  price  ctf  tea  alone  (comparing  the  hM 
three  or  four  months  with  the  corresponding  period  of  bs 
year)  has  cost-  this  country  ahready  at  least  J£40y000  per 
week  above  the  prices  then  rulii^,  for  an  article,  whidi 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  lifis.  Ill 
effect  upon  one  branch  of  legitimate  comraerce,  may  be 
well  understood  from  the  following  letter. 

From  an  eminent  manufacturing  firm  in  the  West  of  Emglad 

to  the  Writer. 

**  Marck^  1840. 

'^  To  give  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  letter,  any  idea  qf  tkt  tiew- 
venieiice,  and  loss,  and  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  late  suspension  of  tk 
China  trade,  vooidd  be  impossible.  Our  manu&cturuig  establishment  is  one 
among  many  others,  each  consisting  of  valuable  buildings,  expensive  machi- 
nery, and  numerous  work-people,  chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  an 
article  adapted  to  no  other  market. 

'<  Tlie  demand  suddenly  ceases^— To  go  on  investing  capital  in  goods 
which  may  never  again  be  wanted  would  be  imprudent  in  the  extreme : — to 
turn  this  manu&ctory  into  other  channels,  if  not  wholly  impractiGsble,  mast 
at  least  be  the  work  of  time. — The  manufacturer  has  therefore  no  altematifc^ 
but  to  stop,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  his  operations ;  and  the  com$eqmmct  ^ 
this  is,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  labourers  are  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  their  employers  (abridged 
as  are  their  own  incomes)  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  alleviate  their  <*»  '  tii 
All  this  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  contraband  introduction  of  Opkm  into 
China,  and  seeing  that,  so  long  as  this  continues,  will  the  iegjUimiU 
trade  be  subject  to  similar  interruptions,  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  traffic,  so 
disreputable  in  itself,  and  entailing  such  an  amount  of  sufiering  on  thousands 
in  this  country,  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  suppressed. 

We  are,  &c." 

Besides  which^  there  are  at  present,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ships  detained  in  the  China  seas,  unable  to  proceed  with 
business ;  and  property  and  shipping,  to  the  estimated  value 
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lemst  £2,000,000  vlarling,  fti«  lying  weleM,  and  to  a 
A  extent  deteriorating. 

d  what  are  we  to  expect  in  future?  The  Chinese 
mment  ia  keenly  alive  to  the  subject ;  and»  so  long  as 
persisted  in,  the  Opium  Trade  will  only  prove  an 
laing  source  of  irritation, —  the  effisct  of  which  must 
i  upon  all  branches  of  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the 
»untries.  Some  may  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
it  will  at  length  be  legalized, — an  event  which  every 
[  of  humanity  must  deplore,  even  if  it  were  reasonable 
)>ect    it.     But,    pledged   against    the    Opium   Trade, 

long  series  of  edicts  and  declarations,  to  which  its 
t  more  vigorous  measures  have  only  set  the  seal, 
can  that  Government  (whose  principles  of  policy  are 
iarly  fixed  and  unchangeable)  ever  go  back  from  the 
I  ground  of  opposition  which  it  has  taken  ? 
t  even  if  it  could,  would  this,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
be  desirable  ?  The  pamphlet  already  referred  to  (p.  29) 
rhe  Chinese  Security  Merchants,  and  their  Debts,"  says 

yt 

it  <|aite  lo  tlie  counc  of  probable  ereDtt,  therefore,  that  the  itgal  tr^fic 
urn  wMy  one  day  bring  mare  ierioui  calamity  to  the  Britith  merchtmii 
Im  mmd  China  who  art  engaged  in  it^  than  the  whole  jHiwer  of  the 
f  EmjNftf  apparently,  ii  now  able  to  i^/lici  upon  the  contrahamd 
<^Corre$pomdenee^  /jfc»  p,  286. 

e  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
ve  and  correspondent  of  an  eminent  house  in  Liver- 
-«  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  mercantile 
^,-*are  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration,  in  refer- 
to  the  whole  question,  and  more  especially  the  commer- 
Art  of  it. 

Hong  Kong  Bay, 
Of  Cantim,  October  26,  1839. 

re  reccired  from  Mr. a  copy  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Thelwall, 

1  to  111  your  last.    Though  this  book,  a»  )ou  may  tuppoee,  doet  nol 

much  matter  which  can  be  new  here*    I  have  read  it  with  great 

e,  from  tlic  reflection  that  hy  it  the  Opium  Trade  has  at  leiiuth  been 
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brought,  in  a  striking  form,  before  the  notiot  of  the  British  public.  £w 
since  coming  to  this  counlry,  I  have  been  coDvinoed  that  the  traffic  oolj 
required  to  be  understood  and  reflected  upon  in  England,  to  be  uniTenaBf 
coDdemned  by  the  disinterested  part  of  the  community.  I  have  no  cknfal 
that  public  opinion  will  already,  have  become  a  good  deal  roused  to  Ae 
enormity  of  this  evil ;  but  when  intelligence  shall  have  readied  joo  of  Ae 
events  which  occurred  in  Canton  last  month,  both  Govemment  and  ihi 
country  must  have  become  convinced,  that  the  matter  would  admit  of  no  fiutki 
delay,  but  required  to  be  grappled  with  at  once  in  earnest.  The  result  canol 
be  doubtful;  and  though,  while  such  temptation  sliall  exist  to  die  iUiat 
introduction  of  Opium  into  this  empire,  as  is  at  this  moment  presented  bf  Ac 
enormous  profits  which  the  trade  affords,  it  cannot  be  supposed  hot  adfW- 
turers  of  some  class  will  always  be  found  who  will  risk  either  reputatioo  ff 
anything  else  for  enormous  gains,  the  natUmal  ch«racier  of  the  trade  tt  ktd 
may  be  taken  away^  and  much  of  its  moral  evil  eonaequencet  ahattd.  He 
course  recommended  by  Mr.  Medhurst,  in  the  extract  quoted  (p.  25)  d 
Mr.  Thelwairs  book,  if  forced  upon  the  East-India  Company,  would,  in  i 
great  measure,  effect  this  object.  Nor  should  the  duty  of  urgiog  thii 
measure  upon  Government  be  considered  less  imperative,  firom  the  prohabiliti 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  poisonous  drug,  when  abandoned  by  EngUsfamen, 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  This  is 
ground,  moreover,  which  the  advocates  of  the  East-India  Company  dioaM 
approach  with  much  caution.  Their  only  European  neighbomn  ef  owr 
importance^  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutchy  have  hitherto  adopted  a  line  of 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Opium  Trade  which  might  put  Englishmen  lo  tk 
bluth. 

It  is  surely  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  country  which  made  so  grett  in 
effort  to  clear  itself  of  the  stain  of  Negro  Slavery  will  not,  with  its  attention 
folly  aroused  to  the  subject,  suffer  the  Opium  TVade  to  continue  a  disgmoe  to 
the  British  name.    The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies  is  w 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  moral  feeling  and  love  of  justice  in  the  English 
people ;  but  besides  this,  those  who  exerted  themselves  in  that  cause  most 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  their  labours  have  confirmed  thoie 
national  principles  of  justice.     In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ere  1<H^  the 
extinction  of  the  Opium  Trade,    as  regards  British   subjects,    will   htre 
strengthened  the  hands  of  all  advocates  of  measures  for  promoting  the  fireedom 
and  happiness  of  mankind.     The  mischievoui  effectt  of  thii  traffic^  in  inter- 
fering with  the  importation  of  British  manufactures,    as  well    as  of  sA 
descriptions  of  Indian  produce,  other  than  the  forbidden  drug,  in  absorbing 
the  attention  and  the  capit(d  of  both  native  and  foreign  merchants,  and  n 
subjecting  the  whole  foreign  commerce  to  a  system  rf  jealous  andvexaiista 
restrictions,  van  hardly  be  over^raied,  and  are  most  palpable  to  atiy  om  en  the 
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fomert  of  o^iervation  art  not  impairtd  6y  j^judice  or  intereti. 
tpirit  of  the  Chineie  policy  towards  ibreignefiy  as  evinced  by  ilie 
edicts,  is  am)giuit  and  contemptuous  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
m  which  they  are  enforced  is,  on  ordinary  occasions,  equally  lenient 
mM  eoocilialorj.  It  is  {mybably  to  this,  together  with  the  peculiarly  commer- 
U  character  of  the  people  disposing  them  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
P|imM.h  them  ibr  the  purposes  of  trade,  that  we  may  attribute  the  residence 
^Jbft%utii  at  Canton  having  been  so  long  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
patasitic  infraction  of  the  laws,  which  they  have  notoriously  encouraged. 

TlMHigh  the  market  for  British  raanufoctures  in  Canton  has  been  uniavour- 
Mj  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  quantity  being  at  once  introduced, 
m  Captain  Elliot's  arrangements  for  the  outside  trade  being  carried  into  eflect, 
It  prices,  in  connexion  with  tlie  present  rate  of  exchange,  are  still  very  much 
the  level  of  last  year.  This  applies  particularly  to  coiUm  goodt^  uud 
may  also  be  said  of  cottcm-wool,  Tke  prohahU  importmme  ^'  Mii 
mUer  mrtkie,  <m  tke  eUmhlUhmemt  of  an  wuhmekUd  legUinuUe  trade  witk  this 
wmmtrjffjormi  a  tirikingfftmrt  in  tke  pre$ent  proepeeti  <if  tke  Ckina  tirade, 

I  remain,  &c. 

,  The  above  letter  is  so  clear  and  forcible,  that  no  languap^ 
of  mine  could  better  express  the  effect  of  the  Opium  Trade 
■pon  kgitinuUe  commerce. 

To  prove  the  soundness  of  the  position  here  taken,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  test  of  figures, 
by  giving  some  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  with 
China,  during  the  period  of  the  progressive  and  rapid  incream* 
of  the  Opium  Trade,  and  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Eftst-India  Company's  monopoly.  This  will  enable  the  reader 
to  trace  the  effects,  resulting  from  the  causes  already  pointed 

out. 

First,  then,  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Dixon,  Black  well-hall  factor  and  merchant,  that  from  1803 
to  1808  inclusive,  according  to  Parliamentary  papers,  the 
exportg  of  the  East  -  India  Cowtpany  to  China  averaged 
£1,128»557  per  annum  for  woollens  alokb. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  (Committee  of 
the  Uouseof  Lords,  there  is  "An  Account  of  all  goods  exporto<l 
to  China  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1810  to  the  year 
1828  inclusive  :"*  dated  EsHt-fndia  House,   19th  May,   1H30, 
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and  signed  T.  G.  Lloyd — from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
value  of  the  China  Trade, 

From  1811  to  1816  inclusive,  averaged  £895,954  per  annum. 
From  1817  to  1822         ,y  „  750,289  „ 

From  1823  to  1828        „  „  709,752  „ 

showing  a  gradual  diuunution. 

The  above  does  not  include  shipments  on  American  aooouBL 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  these  were,  dmiif 
that  period  ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement^ 
given  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1830  bj 
Messrs.  C.  Everett,  and  Joshua  Bates  (p.  670).  From  thoK 
it  appears  that  the  shipments  of  the  former  for  China,  avoaged, 
from  1818  to  1828  inclusive,  £69,000  jp^  imnum  :  and  tkoae 
of  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.  (to  which  the  latter 
gentleman  belongs)  for  the  years  1827  to  1830  iodosive, 
averaged  £124,190  per  annumf  on  American  account.* 

The  amount  of  declared  value  of  exports  of  British  good.< 
to  China  for  the  following  years,  has  been  obligingly  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Board  of  Trade  : — these,  in 

£ 

1834  amounted  to     842,852 

1835  „  1,074,708 

1836  „  1,326,388 

1837  „  678,375 

1838  „  1,204,356 

1839  „  851,980 

Giving  an  average  of  rather  less  than  £1,000,000  per  annoni. 
This  statement  includes  the  shipments  of  British  manufactures 
exported  on  American  account. 


*  I  have  siDce  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  tbe  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  p.  1,218,  B.  No.  30, 

*'  Quantities  and  value  of  British  manufactures  imported  into  China  by  tbe 
Americans,  for  three  years — 

1824-5 794,514  dollars. 

1825-6   915,358       „ 

1826-7 ...  893,836       „ 

giving  an  avenge  of  867,902  dollars  or  about  £216,975  sterling. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  stimulus  to 
rommercial  enterprize  which  has  been  given  by  the  o])ening 
yt  tlie  Trade,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  shipments  on 
^erican  account  in  former  years,  (of  which  no  regular  re- 
turns have  come  to  hand,)  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase 
lince  that  opening,  compared  with  the  period  from  1811  to 
lffi28.  And  it  is  a  striking  (act,  that  the  whole  annual  ship- 
■Mot  of  British  goods,  including  those  on  American  account, 
Hnce  the  opening  of  the  Trade,  does  not  equal  the  annual 
vine  of  woollen  goods  alone,  exported  for  China  during  the 
kst  few  years  of  this  century. 

But  to  judge  foirly  of  this  matter,  we  must  look  at  the 
pffogress  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  during  the 
Mune  period.  The  enormous  increase,  since  the  commence- 
neot  of  the  century,  is  well-known  to  every  commercial  man. 
[  find  the  following  statement  in  M'Culloch,  p.  672 : — 

Total  Exports  fnmi  the  United  Kingdom 

In  1815 £3^,300,580 

In  1833 £04,581,037 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  exports  had  doubled  in 
eighteen  years  !  Had  the  comparison  been  made  between  an 
earlier  and  a  later  period,  still  confining  ourselves  to  the 
pfesei^t  century,  how  much  stronger  would  the  argument 
have  been  !  The  general  commerce  of  the  country  has  gone 
DO  increasing  at  this  enormous  rate ;  but  our  export  trade 
lo  China  has  been,  not  merely  stationary,  but  positively  de- 
nning. 

To  make  this  comparison  only,  or  principally,  with  regard 
to  our  own  Colonies,  might  be  deemed  unfiur.  Let  us  look  at 
the  increase  in  only  a  few  years,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
principal  countries  with  which  our  trade  is  carried  on.  Tlic 
fallowing  will  suffice. 
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In  1827.  In  1831.  In  1836. 

£  £  £ 

France .  • 446,950  602,000  1 ,591,000 

United  Sutes  ..7,018,272  9,053,000  12,425,000 

Turkey,  &c 531 ,704  899,000  1 ,775/K)0 

Itoly 1 ,942,700  2,490,000  2,92 1 ,400 

What  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  our  trade  with  China ! 

Nor  can  it  be  asserted,  that  this  decrease  is  attributable  to 
the  diminution  of  exports  from  China  to  this  country. 

From  a  return  of  the  exports  from  China  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1830,  it  appears  that  in  the  years* 


1—15^ 

.d    ( 

^—28) 


1813—14 

and       ^  the  value  averaged  £1,935,600 

1814—15 
1826—27 

and        J.     ditto       ditto  £2,242,300 

1827- 


Compare  herewith  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
papers  of  the  East-India  and  China  Association. 

The  exports  from  China  to  this  country  u>ere.  Jar  tie  jfear 
1st  April,  1834,  to  3lst  March,  1835, 

Tea 11,149,674  dollars. 

Silk 2,485,365       „ 

Sundries 2,476,104       „  ' 

Total 16,111,143  dollars,  or  £4,027,785. 


For  the  year  1st  April,  1836,  to  3lst  March,  1836, 

Tea 13,412,-243  dollars. 

Silk 4,078,136       „ 

Sundries 2,919,009       „ 

Total 20,409,388  dollars,  or  £5,102,347.  t 


•  It  is  fair  to  state,  these  figures  do  not  include  a  small  amount  of  pnvate 
trade  carried  on  by  permission  of  the  East-India  Company. 
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For  the  year  \$t  July,  1836,  to  30M  June,  1837, 

Tea 15,129,795  dollait. 

Silk 8,442,978       „ 

Sundriei 2,327,961       „ 

Total 25,900,7)4  dollmrt,  or  £6,476,183. 


Far  the  year  Ut  July,  1837,  to  30M  June,  1838, 

Tct 9,561,576  dollars. 

Silk 2,052,288       „ 

Sundries 1,426,060       „ 


Total 13,039,924  dolbrs,  or  £3,259,081. 


GiTing  an  average  of  £4,716,324  per  annum.  The  ac- 
Dnti  for  last  year  have  not  yet  been  received.  But  the 
MTSge  of  the  firat  four  years  since  the  opening  of  the 
kde,  shews  a  very  considerable  increase,  in  the  exports 
n  China  to  this  country.  How  is  it  then,  that  the  im* 
rte  of  British  goods  into  China  have  not  increased  in  the 
ne  proportion  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  grand  medium 
payment  for  the  purchase  of  China  produce,  made  both  by 
iiiah  and  American  merchants,  has,  for  many  years,  been 
inun ;  operating  powerfully  to  the  exclusion  of  British 
ods.  Thus  the  East-India  Com]  ,  and  the  few  persons 
lo  have  been  engaged  in  t       O  T       ,    have  been 

■eftted  and  enriched,  to  the  n  inj  of  British  mer- 
iDts  and  mantifacturers  in  g         il. 

rbe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
rt  and  export  trade  at  Canton  since  its  opening,  taken 
n  the  papers  of  the  East-India  and  China  AsM>ciation. 
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From  the  \st  Aprils  1834,  to  the  2\st  March,  1835. 


IMPORTS.* 


Cotton  (Indian)  ••••..• 

Opium    

Treasure  (Dollan) 

Swndriee  (British  Goods) . 


Dollan. 

9,664,970 

60,000 

6,560,436 


Total  ....  22.619,66$ 


(A 


EXPORTS. 

DoB* 

tm ii,ii»,PR 

Silk y»;^ 

Treasure  (Dollars) 1,0M^ 

Silver l^n 

Sundries 10^ 

Balance l^^  ■) 

Total  ....  »,6W^ 


From  the  \st  April,  1835,  to  the  ZUt  March,  1836. 


IMPORTS. 

Dollan. 

Cotton  (Indian) M6T,894 

Opium    17,S88yQS2 

Treasure 71,2U 

Sundries(British  Goods).  •    6»609,t96 


S2,466,62S 


EXPORTS. 


Tea «•«.•< 

Sflk 

Treaur«  (Gold). . . « . ... 

Syoae t;K^ 

Sundriet.. 1,9U^ 

Balance 7«54Mii 

»«,42M» 


*  These  statements,  I  believe,  have  no  reference  to  the  smuggling 
along  the  coast  in  Opium  and  Sycee  silver. 
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From  the  lu  July,  1836,  to  the  30M  June,  1837. 


IMPORTS. 

DolUra. 

\ 8^5^11 

I 19,193^6 

we,  GoM 5,918 

Plate  Pin  4....         8749S 
Bar  Silver    ....         70,220 

Dollara 007,409 

ietCRritkli  Goods)..     0,911,083 


04,000/108 


EXPOBTS. 

Dollars. 

Tea 10,1S9»70S 

SUk 8^8,978 

Treaaure,  Gold 1,008,090 

Sycea    0»008,000 

Dollars 794,050 

Sandrics    8,097,901 

Balance 4,170,082 


04«900,002 


From  the  \it  July,  1837,  to  the  30M  June,  1838. 


IMPORTS. 

Dollan. 

l(I«liaa)    0,508,184 

l(B.L) 10,004,< 

VF,  Gald 81,, 

BarSiltet    ....       108,750 

Dollara 590,700 

kca(Bntish  Goods)..     0^7,970 


81,785^2 


EXPORTS. 


Tea 

Silk 

Treacnre,  Gold.... 
Sycae  .. 
DoUaia« 

Saadries 

Balance . . 


Dollan. 
9401,570 
8,058,888 

819,084 
0g970,l50 
4,180,809 
1^480.000 
8^0,708 

84,785,488 


a  tddition  to  the  foregoing  statements,  the  following  will 
nteresting,  merely  ao  showing  the  deocription  of  manufac- 
d  goods  shipped  for  the  China  market.  It  has  been 
gingly  preparM,  with  great  attention  to  accurocy,  by  cor- 
MHMlents  of  our  firm  at  Mancbestar. 
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So  much  for  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  the  Trade  of  India.  The  following  statement  is  extracted 
fiom 

^  An  Account  of  the  Value  and  Quantity  of  Cargoet  imported 
into  Canton  and  Macao,  on  the  Tonnage  employed  annually 
in  the  Country  Trade,  between  the  different  Ports  of  British 
India,  and  Canton  and  Macao,  specifying  particularly  the 
Quantities,  and  Value,  of  Raw  Cotton  and  Opium,  in  the 
folhwing  Years, 

(Signed)        "  Jos.  Thompson." 

'*  Eati-India  House,  Ut  June,  1829.*' 


YMrt. 

Opian. 

Cotton  &  StUKlrieft. 

Total  ValM. 

1817-18 

£ 
737,775 

£ 
2,032,625 

£ 
2,770,400 

1818-19 

1,098,250 

1,901,568 

2,999,818 

1819-20 

1,116,000 

1,248,233 

2,364,233 

1820-21 

1,621,500 

910,429 

2,531,929 

1821-22 

1,041,562 

1,251,011 

2,292,573 

1822-23 

• 

2,332,250 

984,812 

3,317,062 

1823-24 

1,822,150 

946,102 

2,768,252 

1824-25 

1,128,750 

1,627,389 

2,756,139 

1826-26 

2,445,625 

1,479,594 

3,925,219 

1826-27 

2,317,456 

1,609,851 

3,927,308 

1827-28 

2,810,874 

1,150,537 

3,961,410 

Appendix  B.  No.  29,  fbl.  1214. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  carry 
on  this  statement  to  a  more  recent  date ;  but  the  above  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  the  effect  of  the  Opium  Trade  upon  the 
legitiniate  commerce  with  China. 
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What  then  is  the  inference  from  all  these  Ctcts  t  it  canMt 
be  better  stated,  than  in  a  petition  lately  presetted  to  tb 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  intelhgent  manufacturere  of 
Leeds*  by  Mr.  Baiqes,  the  Member  for  that  borough^  which 
was  signed  by  the  maycMr  aad  3127  of  the  most  respectabk 
inhabitants. 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  b^ering,  tfttt  die 
daring  and  systematic  violation,  by  the  Opium  smugglersi  of  the  km  ti 
China  (laws  enacted  to  preserve  the  health,  happiness,  and  mofak  of  the 
people)  Am  exerted  a  most  injurious  effect  on  British  interests ;  that  it  ha 
been  the  occasion  of  frequent  stoppages  of  trade^  of  restrictions  ami  impt^ 
ments  to  commerce^  continually  increasing  in  number  and  severity;  M 
finality  that  it  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  existing  suspension  ofourfntsMi 
and  commercial  relations  with  that  empire ,  under  circumstances  which  tbreeiei  * 
to  involve  this  nation  in  an  unjust,  dishonourable,  and  most  expensive  war. 

'*  That  your  petitioners  believe  that  the  dishonourable  and  immoral  tfsdem 
Opium,  is  the  means  of  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  an  honourabie  and  i^s% 
pntfitable  trade  in  the  woollens,  cottons,  and  other  manufactures  of  Grist 
Britain,  which  would  otherwise  be  introduced  into  China  in  payment  fee  tke 
Chinese  produce  consumed  m  thU  country,  and  thus  the  Opium  Trade  is  in  a 
high  degree  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes,  and  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

In  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  the  trade,  the  statements 
of  C.  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  of  Captain  Sheppard,  and  of 
another  writer^  (quoted  in  pp.  8^  10,  29,)  were  almost  of 
a  prophetic  character;  to  which  might  have  been  added 
the  following  evidence  of  Captain  Alsager,  who  made  nine 
voyages  in  the  Company*s  service^  and  five  of  th^n  as 
commander: — 

P.  247.  '^  Do  you  not  think  that  risk  would  be  incurred  with  respeel  to  the 
regular  trade  in  the  event  of  a  great  increase  in  tlie  smuggling  trade  ?  " 

^  I  think  that  would  lead  to  riot  and  disturbance,  which  wotM  put  a  stop  l9 
the  trade  altogether,** 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  prospects  <^enin^  befose 
us,  supposing  the  Opium  Trade  were  abolished,   wfaal  cii 
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KDore  •troQgly  on  the  subject  than  the  words  of  the  High 
Btmigtioner  Lin^  calling  upon  foreigners  to  give  up  their 
Ipiiun,  March  26,  1839?— 

^  Suppodng  that  jwi  cutoff  and  cttt  awty  ^fottr  traffic  in  tbt  tiiigle  ankle 
Opkitiiy  ikm  the  oiker  bmmm  which  ym  (h  wUi  hi  wtmch  imsnaaed ;  pom 
M  therem  temp  your  ihree-Jold  prq/it  cow^fbrtMy,  and  you  may,  aa  prafi^ 
•ly»  go  on  acquiring  wealth  in  abundance :  ihui  neither  violating  the  Ut¥H 
rUying  up  $tore  for  qfter-mitery.  What  happiness,  what  delight  will  be 
mn  f  But  iff  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  pertitt  in  carrying  on  the  Opkm 
f0kf  then  nich  a  coune  of  conduct  muit  i^faWhly  lead  to  the  cutting  off  of 
wr  general  trade/* 

These  sentiments  come  from  a  man,  whom  we  are  ready  to 
Bspise  as  a  heathen  and  a  barbarian.  Do  they  not  make  us 
lush  for  our  countrymeni  who  would  still  persist  in  the  Opium 
rade?  Do  they  not  put  to  shame  those  statesmen,  who 
gialate  too  much  with  reference  to  the  revenue,  on  a  principle 
r  money-getting  expediency,  regardless  of  the  health  and 
orals  of  the  people  committed  to  their  care  ? 

We  are  sometimes  told  indeed  that  all  this  moral  ground  is 
lere  pretence ;  that  "  the  oozing  out  of  Sycee  silver**  is  the 
uly  point  about  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  really 
xicemed.  Is  it  because  persons  who  think  thus  are  inca- 
ible  of  taking  a  moral  view  of  tliis  question,  that  they 
ike  for  granted  the  Chinese  cannot  either?  The  answer, 
9wever,  is  easy.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  currency, 
I  affected  by  the  cx{x)rtation  of  silver,  (which  is  going  on 
t  the  rate  of  about  £2,000,000  sterling^  per  annima,)  surely 
lese  very  objectors  must  allow,  that  the  Chinese  Govermnent, 
t  common  prudence,  ought  to  give  it  $ome  consideration.  It  is 
y  reproach  to  them,  if  this  motive  does  influence  their  pro- 
^edings.  But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  have 
tgher  motives;   that   they    arc   really   concerned    for    the 


*  Th«  value  of  the  nilver  given  in  eicbange  for  Opium,  may  be  staled  at 
\JM)fiO0  sterling  per  annum,  of  which  about  £2p500/)00  m  rdttrotd  in 
fmaM  fitr  taa^  ttlk.  Ice.  on  British  and  American  account,  aod  the  ramaiiidar 
br  iIm  OMit  part  eiportsd  to  India. 
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welfiure^  physical  and  moral,  of  their  teeming  fo^nStt 
tioD.  This  appears  from  all  the  Chinese  documents  wbkk 
have  been  laid  before  the  Emperor — that  of  Hen  Naetse 
alone  excepted.  And  with  regard  to  the  Emperor  hioifeK 
the  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  King  in  the  **  Opios 
Crisis,"  (p.  18,)  a  book  which  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  attentive  perusal  of  my  readers:— 

« It  was  said  that  the  Emperor,  on  calling  to  him  his  fiuthiul  aenrant  Im, 
told  him  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  empire,  when  he  received  it,  «a^  ^ 
clarcdy  with  tearty  he  could  not  meet  hit  augu$t  father ^  and  grandfather  ififf 
deaths  unless  the  vice  of  Opium-smoking  were  eradicated  J* 

And  cannot  this  be  believed,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
subject,  on  higher  grounds  than  those  which  are  fiscal  and 
pecuniary,  has  evidently  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  Government  by  striking  events  ?  Speaking  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Yaou  rebels  (in  1832),  ChooTson 
observes— 

'*  In  the  army  sent  to  Leenchow  on  that  occasion,  great  numbers  of  the  sol- 
diers were  Opium'Smokers  ;  so  that,  although  their  numerical  force  was  larger 
there  was  hardly  any  strength  to  he  found  among  them** — (See  Corre^cm- 
dencc,  p.  172.) 

When  such  facts  are  notorious,  a  Government  is  compeDd 
to  take  up  the  question,  on  higher  grounds  than  those  which 
are  merely  commercial.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  the  prohi* 
bition  of  the  Opium  Trade,  (which  took  place  in  1800,)  long 
preceded  any  apprehension  of  such  extension  of  it»  as  would 
lead  to  the  exportation  of  native  silver,*  and  when  we  obserfe 
that  the  Government  of  China  refuses  to  enrich  itself  by  thb 
trade,  when  it  might  easily  realize  from  it  a  revenue  of  firom 
£900,000  to  £1,500,000  per  annum,  we  are  constrained  to 
give  them  credit  for  opposing  it  on  a  moral  principle ;  our 


*  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1837  that  the  balance  of  trade  toned 
•gainst  the  Chinese,  causing  the  outflow  of  silver.  We  have  aeen  (pages 
1 1  and  1 2)  that  in  the  years  1 82 1 , 1 822, 1 823,  and  1 824,  strenuous  efibcts  were 
made  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  by  the  Celestial  GoTemment. 
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nnwillingness  to  do  this,  is  a  far  severer  reflection  upon  our- 
Utfes  than  upon  them.  It  shows  that  a  professedly  ciriltzed, 
enlightened,  and  Christian  people  and  Ooremment,  have  yet 
E  ^lesson  to  learn  from  the  barbarian  and  heathen  Government 
bf  China ;— which  latter  exhibits,  in  this  matter,  a  bright,  and 
it  the  same  time  a  most  humiliating  example,  in  so  legislating, 
U  to  put  pecuniary  and  commercial  advantage,  far  below  the 
oonsideration  of  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people 
Bommitted  to  its  charge.* 

7.  And,  as  these  reflections  naturally  lead  us  back  from 
the  mere  commercial  part  of  the  question,  to  the  higher 
grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  taken  up,  let  me  now  proceed 
to  the  last  point  undertaken  to  be  proved  :  letme  say  a  few 
ivords  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which,  as  a  Christian 
people,  we  ought  to  consider  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
a  melancholy  but  undeniable  fact, 

TuAT  THE  Opium  Trade   most  sbriously  inter- 

PERES  WITH  THE    PROGRESS  OP   ChRISTIAVITY   IN 

THE  East. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Mcdhurst  and  Mr.  Thelwall  have  said 
■o  much,  that  httle  need  now  be  added.  Let  the  quotations 
flrom  Medhurst's  China,  in  Mr.  ThelwalFs  book, — (pp.  I20~ 
129),  and  his  own  remarks,  pp.  142-148,  172-174,  and  177- 
178,  be  seriously  considered;  and  who  can  then  deny  that 
Ihe  name  of  Christ  is  blasphemed,  and  the  progress  of  his 
(Jospel  mightily  impeded,  by  our  perseverance  in  the  Opium 
IVade,  not  only  in  China,  but  wheresoever  the  fact  of  our 
implication  in  this  traflSc  is  known  among  the  heathen  t 
The  whole  population  of  Eastern  Asia,  amounting  to  about 
600,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  natural  enmity  of  manV 
depraved  heart  against  the  Gospel,  have  an  apt  and  ready 

*  See  ulflo  the  Report  uf  the  Comtnittee  of  the  Hoott  of  Commons  in 
I8d0»  p.  8  in  tbb  pamphlet,  and  tiM  eridenct  of  C.  Maiioribanks,  Em|. 
p.  9,  ibid. 

o3 
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argument  supplied  tbem,  wherewith  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
Christian  missionaries,  or  to  stop  their  own  ears  against  tbdr 
preaching,  by  pointing  to  the  iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade! 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  who  go  into  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  into  heathen  lands,  would  remember  that  they  have 
the  honour  of  their  country  and  their  religion  to  maintain  bj 
their  conduct  and  conversation — instead  of  bringing  disgnce 
upon  both — as  is  (alas!)  too  frequently  the  case! 

But  on  this  point  I  will  only  quote  a  single  extract  fron 
the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  ano- 
ther from  the  Travels  of  an  American  clergyman. 

The  former  states  (p.  59),  that 

^  The  influence  of  Opium  in  demoralizing  the  Chinese,  exceeds  in  ia 
horrors  the  effect  of  dram-drinking  in  Europe.  Speaking  of  the  Opium  shops 
Mr.  Squire  states : — 

*<  <  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  nearer  approach  to  a  hell  upon  eaith,  tba 
within  the  precincts  of  these  Tile  hovels,  where  gaming  is  likewise  camedon 
to  a  great  extent.  Here  every  gradation  of  excitement  and  depression  dulj  be 
witnessed,  from  the  maddening  laugh,  through  a  state  of  stupefiurtion  and 
inanity,  down  to  the  utter  prostration  of  strength  and  energy,  for  which  these 
people — the  Chinese — are  so  remarkable.' 

"  He  adds  :— 

"  '  Truly  it  is  an  engine  in  Satan's  hands,  and  a  powerful  ooe ;  but  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  a  nation  professing  Christianity  supplies  the  means; 
and  further,  that  that  nation  is  England,  through  her  possessions  in  Hin- 
dostan/ '' 

The  other  extract  to  which  I  allude  is  from  p.  187  of  the 
second  volume  of  ''  Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  by  the 
Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Published  in 
1839  :— 

'^  The  great  blot  on  foreigners  at  Canton,  though  not  all,  ia  the  Opian 
Trade.  That  men  of  correct  moral  sensibilities  and  enlightened  minds,  shovld 
be  so  blinded  by  custom,  or  desire  of  gain,  as  to  engage  in  this  busioessy  is 
amazing/' — '<  No  other  smuggling  introduces  an  article  so  deadly  and  demo- 
ralizing. The  victims  of  it  daily  meet  the  smuggler's  eyes,  and  are  among  the 
patienU  resorting  to  the  hospital  he  helps  to  support." 
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**  At  tKii  Tery  tiiDe,*  though  efllbrtt  so  extnordioary  and  penerertng  bare 
m  put  forth  by  the  Chioeae  Gorerament,  to  stop  this  mfiomal  tiafic,  there 
IhmUyJimr  Opium  ships  on  the  coast.  We  have  Utile  icaaon  to  wonder 
fSbt  reluctance  of  China  to  extend  her  intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  nearly  the 
lole  of  such  intercoune  brings  upon  her  pestilence,  poverty,  crime,  and 
Inbance.  No  person  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  Opium  Trade.  Tlie 
1^  it  produced  by  compubion,  accompanied  with  miseries  to  the  culti- 
Hi  M  great  as  slaves  endure  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  prices  paid  to 
t  producer  scarcely  sustain  life,  and  are  many  per  cent,  lesa  than  the  artick 
idnoes  in  China.  The  whole  process  of  carrying  and  vending  is  an  enor- 
im  infringement  of  the  Uws  of  nations,  and  sucli  as  would  immediately  pro- 
Dt  a  declaratioa  of  war  by  any  European  power — the  grandest  and  grossest 
■ggUng  trade  on  the  globe  I  The  influence  of  the  drug  on  China  is  more 
fbl  and  extensive,  than  that  of  rum  in  any  country,  and  worse  to  its  victims 
n  any  outward  slavery.  That  the  Government  of  British  India  should  be 
t  prime  abeUors  of  this  abominable  traffic,  is  one  of  the  grand  wonders  of 
I  niDeteenth  century.  The  proud  escutcheon  of  the  nation  which  declaims 
OBSt  the  Slave  Trade,  is  thus  made  to  bear  a  blot  broader  and  darker  than 
f  tftiier  in  the  Christian  world.*' 

Sveh  are  the  strong  and  justly  indignant  remarks  of  a 
hrittian  minister  on  this  subject  Does  it  require  any  argu- 
ent  to  prove,  that  the  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Christian 
iople  and  Government,  which  gives  occasion  to  such  obser- 
tions,  must  be  a  tremendous  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
liristianity  among  the  nations  that  are  AiUy  aware  of 
I  these  (acts  ? — to  say  nothing  here  of  the  awful  degree, 
which  every  individual  who  is  once  enslaved  by  the  use 

Opium,    is    morally  and   physically  incapacitated   from 
ring  any  attention  to  the  voice  of  Christian  instruction ! 
Let  us  only  suppose  the  Emperor  of  China  to  form  his 
dgment  of  Christians  from  what  he  knows  of  their  conduct 

regard  to  the  Opium  Trade,  can  we  wonder  (how  deeply 
ever  we  may  be  grieved)  that,  in  1836,  he  should  issue  an 
ict  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  do- 
inioDs,  on  the  ground  that  *'  to  spread  the  Christian  reli- 
MB  of  Europe,  is  to  deceive  the  people,  and  in  fact  to  rtiin 
6  morals,  and  the  himian  heart  ?"    The  conduct  of  profess- 


•  October,  1837. 
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ing  Cbristians  is  the  only  illustration  of  Christianity  that 
ever  comes  within  his  observation;  and  (alas!)  the  most pio: 
minent  part  of  that  conduct,  the  conduct  best  known  to  ^ 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  Opium  into  Cbk^ 
to  ruin  and  destroy  the  fortunes,  hves,  and  morab  <ifte 
subjects ! 

To  conclude  then.  By  evidence  and  documents  hid 
before  Parliament ;  and  which  have  been  supplied  by  die 
servants  of  the  East-India  Company, — by  the  persons  wko 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observation  and  iiH 
quiry  on  the  subject, — by  the  Chinese  officers  and  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  by  persons  deeply  conceraeil 
and  interested  in  the  Opium  Trade  on  the  other. — and  fioallf 
by  Christian  Ministers  and  Missionaries, — may  it  not  befiv 
lessly  maintained,  that  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in  tk 
outset  have  been  fully  established  ?  And  yet  I  have  adduced 
only  a  portion  of  the  evidence  in  my  possession-* 
having  abundance  more  to  establish  and  confirm  whit 
has  been  advanced.  I  have  met  with  none  that  tends  to 
weaken  or  set  it  aside.  Is  there  not,  then^  a  kmd 
call  upon  the  British  nation  at  large,  and  the  British 
Legislature  and  Government  in  particular,  to  take  up  thii 
question,  and  interpose  for  the  mitigation  and  suppression  d 
such  evils,  commercial,  physical,  and  moral,  as  are  insepan- 
bly  connected  with  this  baneful  traffic? 

If  it  be  said — Why  do  you  not  memorialize  the  Director 
of  the  East-India  Company,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
nation  and  to  ParUament  ? — the  reply  is  obvious.  The  sub- 
ject has  already  come  before  Parliament — as  the  eyideuot 
drawn  from  parliamentary  documents  unquestionably  proves. 
And  not  only  so — Parliament  has  in  a  manner  sanctioned  the 
trade,  by  coming  to  the  conclusion  (in  its  Report,  1832.) 
''  That  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  abandon  so  important  a 
source  of  revenue  as  the  East- India  Company's  monopoly  of 
Opium  in  Bengal.''  It  is  therefore  pleaded  by  the  OpiwD 
merchants ; 
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**  Wt  conoeife  it  will  tberelbre  bt  •dmitted  that  British  subjects  have  car- 
I  on  this  trade  with  the  sanctioD,  implied^  if  not  openly  expressed,  of  their 
m  Gorerament;  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  advantage  to  the  rerenoe  of 
Wlb  India,  ^nrpng  of  late  years  from  one  to  one  and  half  millions  sterling." 
Cirrgyoarffncf,  p.  419. 

Tbu8  the  dealers  in  Opium  themselves  refer  us  to  Parlia- 
011I ;  and  to  Parliament  therefore  we  must  apply.  And,  in 
leh  an  urgent  case,  our  only  wisdom  is,  to  apply  at  once. 
My  original  intention  was  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
qpoture  of  the  great  and  crying  evils  of  the  Opium  Trade 
ith  China,  leaving  to  abler  and  wiser  persons  the  consider 
lion  of  the  remedy.  But  proceeding  in  the  task  of  colla- 
ig  and  arranging  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  opinion 
luch  had  previously  been  formed  in  my  own  mind,  was 
I  entirely  borne  out  by  that  evidence,  and  so  fiilly  confirmed 
r  the  independent  opinions  of  various  gentlemen  eminently 
mlified  to  judge,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  bring  this 
unphlet  to  a  close  without  briefly  stating  it.  There  is,  I 
nly  beUeve,  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  ;  and  this  would, 
r  the  futiue,  eflectually  clear  our  country  from  the  foul 
Itional  stain  which  cleaves  to  it  at  present,  while  it  would 
«atly  diminish  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese. 

That  pcfiter^  which  the  British  Indian  Government  now 
wcises,  to  monopolize  and  promote  the  culture  of  the  Poppy 

certain  diitricts,  and  to  prevent  its  growth  in  every  other 
tri  of  British  India^  should  be  exercised  for  its  entire  sup* 


This  power  was  actually  employed  in  Guzerat  in  1803,  and 

see  then  at  Rungpoor  in  Bengal. 

8ir  G.  B.  Robinson  writes  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  Feb.  5, 

B6. 

^  Whenerer  His  Majesty's  Gofemment  direct  us  to  preftnt  British  vesieb 
laying  in  the  traffic,  we  can  enforce  any  order  to  that  e0ect ;  h%ti  m  morw 
tmim  wtetkod  woM  he  to  prohibit  ike  grcmik  of  the  po^jf  mid  mmn^mchirt 
€^fimm  im  Briiitk  India  **^  Corretpomdemee^  ire,  p.  tSO. 
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Captain  Elliot's  Tiews^  as  quoted  in  p.  41,  rery  mndioaiih 
cide  with  those  of  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson.  And  now  that  hai 
convinced  of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  this  trade,  h 
would  doubtless  more  fully  concur  in  that  opinion.  Othaib 
who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

There  is  only  one  serious  difficulty  to  be  ^icountered  Hit 
provided  against     The  revenue  to  the  Indian  Govenmeit 
arising  from  the  Opium  monopoly,  averaging aboat  £1,100,000 
per  annum,  would  be  sacrificed,  and  an  expense  of  £100,OOOtf 
£200,000  per  annum  probably  incurred,  by  the  measures  aB> 
cessary  to  enforce  the  prohibition.     JBut  what  the  Gavenami 
would  lose^  individuals  would  quickly,  if  not  immediate^  gmt 
Private  capital  might  very  soon  be  invested  in  these  fine  lick 
lands,  which  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sigtf^ 
cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical   prodnctioDS,  bit 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  baneful  poison«    The 
increased  trade  in  these  articles  of  legitimate   coaimero% 
would  be  a  valuable  boon  to  the  merchants  of  this  comitiy 
and  of  India,  and  would  require  a  greater  amount  of  ship 
ping  than  is  now  employed  in  carrying  Opium   to  Chioi. 
The  ryot  would  no  longer  be  oppressed.     The  exactions  of 
the  custom-house  searchers  would  cease.     The  impedioieoti 
which  the  whole  system  throws  in  the  way  of  inland  com- 
merce and  communication  would  be  removed: — but  far  beyond 
all,  in  real  importance  to  the  welfare  and   prosperity  of  Ae 
native  population,   the  awfully  demoralizing  habit  of  eating 
the  drug  would  be  in  a  great  degree  prevented ;   a  habit-* 
a  vice   rather  let   me  call  it — which  has  at  length  deeply 
infected  even  the  temperate  Hindoo  ;  and  which  is  smeadiog 
far  and  wide  among  the  vast  population  of  India,  and  tlireatens 
consequences  which  humanity  sickens  to  anticipate.* 
-  ■-■■■  ■■■  ■  ■        ■■■  -  ■ 

*  Some  perhaiw  would  say,  and  say  truly.  Opium  is  a  valuable  medieiMi 
and  therefore  its  growtli  should  not  be  entirely  prohibited.    Such  i>eed  enlc^ 


(>3 

I  :.Aiiolber  a has  baea  miggesladi    namely,    that   the 

iBritsh  Indian  €ravernment  should  give  up  the  monopply, 
i9Bd  lay  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  the  drug.  This 
iplm*  I  beUere,  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  evil. 
|Hie  MDugglers  would  still  carry  on  the  trade  with  China.  If 
die  article  could  be  shipped  at  a  cost  of  less  than  100  or  even 
|iM  dollars  per  chest,  and  sold  for  600  or  1000,  what  duty 
llpHUt  could  be  imposed  would  prove  prohibitory?  As  long  as 
I  At  demand  continued,  and  the  supply  could  be  obtained,  so 
[iHg  would  persons  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  character, 
even  to  risk  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  such  enormous 


•r  Then  again,  the  mode  of  collecting  this  duty,  and  the  fear- 
Ad  amount  of  smuggling  to  which  it  would  lead,  must  be 

And  in  order  to  form  some  notion  what  this 
be,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  evidence  of  Ken- 
ly,  Stark  and  others,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
«f  Gommons  tn  1832,  when  questioned  as  to  the  prudence 
ol^thmwtng  open  the  monopoly,  and  imposing  a  duty.  More- 
tbe  oppression  of  the  natives  by  the  inhmd  revenne- 
which  is  bad  enough  already,  would  be  greatly 
agRiavated.  Above  all,  the  demoralizing  efiect  of  the  use  of 
tfM  drug  upon  the  native  population  would  be  increased  to 
Mfr  aiwfal  extent. 

t  Besides,  how  much  easier  is  it  to  stop  the  growth  of  the 
Popfpyi  which  is  about  four  months  on  the  ground,  than  to 
piwvcnt  the  smuggling  of  an  article,  which  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  produce.  The  one  presents  no  remarkable  diffi* 
C«||y,  the  other  i^  absolutely  impracticable. 

Farther,  let  this  trade,  on  the  part  of  British  subjects,  be 


Imin  no  icarof  •  supply  of  a  better  quality  fot  thi^  ptir)w>sr  being  obtained  from 
TaHiey  uid  eltewbere ;  but  if  thit  rioet  not  Mliaiy  the  ol>iectani»  let  m  Mnall 
4»cnct  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Government,  nhcre  a  *ufKcicnt  quantity 
nigliC  be  annually  produced. 
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declared  ilkgal;  and  honest  endeavours  be  henceforth  used, 
to  prevent  them  from  having  any  share  in  it.  And  let  the 
Chinese  Government  be  fully  informed,  that  the  British  flag, 
and  British  honour,  shall  never  again  be  prostituted  in  pro- 
tecting the  most  infamous  traffic,  the  Slave  Trade  alone  ex- 
cepted, which  ever  yet  disgraced  the  name  of  commerce. 

But  suppose  that  the  British  Indian  Government  shonU 
give  up  the  monopoly  and  forbid  the  growth  of  the  Poppj 
in  British  India,  we  are  presently  encountered  with  anotha 
difficulty,  or  rather  a  new  objection  is  started.  If  ine  do  not 
supply  the  drug,  others  unU.  We  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  right  to  prevent  its  cultivation  by  the  Malwarries,  who 
will  presently  increase  their  supply,  so  as  to  meet  the  entire 
demand  of  China. 

But  are  we  to  argi^e  thus  ?  If  we  cease  to  do  wrang, 
others  will  do  it  instead !  Did  such  argument  influence  us 
in  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade  ?  Let  us^  who  bear  the  naiie  of 
Christians,  only  set  the  example,  and  at  once  do  right  in 
this  matter;  and  then  our  influence  may  be  fidrly,  and  we  may 
trust  effectually  used,  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise.  And 
who  can  doubt,  but  that  the  power  and  control  of  which  tbe 
East-India  Company  so  justly  boast,  as  extending  alnuMt 
from  China  on  the  east,  to  Persia  on  the  west,  could  be  exer* 
cised  effectually,  to  suppress,  or  at  least  materially  to  chedi^f 
the  Poppy  cultivation  throughout  these  vast  tenitofies.  Let 
us,  I  repeat,  do  right,  and  leave  the  event  and  the  ooose- 
queuces  in  the  hand  of  Providence:  and  most  fully  and  Brvoij 
am  I  persuaded,  that  the  course  which  is  right— the  coune  (tf 
which  honour,  morality,  and  religion  call — is  the  only  wm 
and  prudent  and  politic  course,— the  course  which  alone  can 
secure  our  national  welfare,  our  commercial  prosperity  and  the 
stability  of  our  colonial  empire. 

London,  March  23d,  1840. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


■X  letlen  tod  newtpapen  receiTed  on  the  7th  inst  by  the 
mt  overland  mail,  bring  intelligence  that  the  Opium  Trade 
tts  brisk  both  in  India  and  China.  A  Government  Opium 
•le  was  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  10th  Februaryi  which  went 
W  with  spirit  at  advanced  rates.     According  to  our  advices, 

1660  Chests  of  Patna  Opium  were  sold  at  an  average  of 

610  rupees  per  chest. 
800  Ditto      Benares         „  560  ,, 

Whereas  in  January  Patna  averaged  437  rupees  per  chest, 
wA  Benares  413  rupees  per  chest. 

In  the  "^  Friend  of  India/'  of  the  13th  February,  it  is  re- 
ttAed  by  the  Editor,  that,  '*  the  drug,  which  was  scarcely 
ileable  at  300  Rupees  the  chest,  was  eagerly  bought  up  at 
90  Rupees  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  new  life  wkicA 
kfprotpeci  of  this  expedition  has  imfiued  into  the  kmguithing 
^w^fic  f  alluding  to  the  force  fitting  out  against  China ! 

LeCters  from  China  of  the  23d  December  sUte,  that  '*  the 
of  Opium  on  the  coast  still  continue  good,  and  the 
brisk."    **  Sales  had  been  made  at  Tongkoo  as  high 
I  1000  dollars  the  chest.'* 


ApnlUth,  1840. 
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So  much  has  already  been  written  and  published 
upon  the  Opium  Question,  that  the  truth  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  come  out  some- 
where. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  deluge  of  pam- 
phlets, with  which  the  town  is  inundated,  has  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect — ^that  of  overwhelming  the 
matter  altogether,  and  suffocating  every  fact  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  mind  to  an  honest  and  impartial 
conclusion  • 

1  have  perused,  with  much  care  and  pains,  the 
opinions  of  Gentlemen  who  have  stated  this  ques- 
tion. I  find  their  statements  ex  parte ;  their  opi- 
nions, one-sided ;  and  the  general  tone  and  manner 
of  their  discourses  that  of  advocates,  engaged  to 
carry  a  point,  and  warmed,  it  may  be,  into  assumed 
eloquence  and  affected  fervour,  by  the  same  sort 
of  inspiration. 

One  enters  the  lists  as  the  champion  of  the 
opium  contrabandists,  against  the  Government : 
another  is  eloc^uent  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
against  the  Chinese.  The  former  affects  to  regard 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  as  little  better  than  a 
pack  of  swindlers,  in  withholding  the  compensation 
guaranteed  by  the  Superintendant.  The  latter  re- 
torts upon  the  contrabandists,  as  a  class  unworthy 
the  protection  of  the  Executive,  and  throws  the 

b2 
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Superintendant  overboard.  The  smaller  fry  of 
pamphleteers  clamour,  demoniacally,  for  blood: 
and  on  all  sides,  the  voice  of  humanity,  reason,  and 
jutice  is  unheard. 

I  have  waded,  moreover,  through  the  diplomatic 
trumpery  lately  published ; — and  need  hardly  say, 
that  I  have  waded  to  no  purpose.  The  laboure  of 
diplomatists  are  directed,  not  to  give  information, 
but  to  withhold  it.  With  difficulty,  the  public 
wrings  from  the  Government  a  sight  of  their  lucu- 
brations ;  which,  when  at  length  discovered,  are 
found  not  to  have  been  worth  the  search.  By 
much  the  greater  part  of  their  diplomacy  is  false; 
and  the  part  that  is  not  falsehood  will  be  found  to 
be  folly.  The  official  documents  bearing  upon  the 
Chinese  question  afford  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Authorities 
at  home,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  Autho- 
rities abroad — of  alternate  submission  to  the  Chi- 
nese Executive  and  of  resistance ;  both  carried  to 
excess,  and  both  displayed  with  curious  infelicity, 
exactly  at  the  wrong  moment. 

Under  all  these  circumstances — considering  that, 
if  not  all,  very  nearly  all  of  the  publications  issued 
on  this  interesting  subject  are  partisan  productions, 
given  to  the  world  to  promote  partisan  ends,  and 
impelled  into  circulation  by  partisan  means — surely 
an  impartial  view  of  the  causes  that  have  produced, 
and  the  effects  likely  to  result  from,  the  present 
state  of  our  unhappy  relations  with  China — and 
that  not  from  the  pen  of  an  opium  contrabandist, 
whose  only  view  of  the  question  is,  whether  he  will 
get  paid  for  his  forfeited  poison  or  not ;  nor  from  a 
stipendiary  Whigling,  whose   ideas   upon   this,  as 


>n  all  other  public  questions,  run  only  in  the 
Tent  of  his  quarter's  salary — can  hardly  be  con- 
ered  an  impertinence. 

There  are  interests  involved  in  this  question  of 
her  iniportiuice  than  the  indemnification  of 
uguflers  from  the  public  coffers,  or  of  the  preser- 
ion  of  a  particular  set  of  partisans  in  power : 
re  are  matters  for  grave  and  serious  considera- 

I  involved  in  this  cpiestion,  with  which  the 
um  merchants  have  nothing  to  do — matters,  not 
mere  lucre,  but  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  religion 
natters  upon  which  a  Christian  people  has  a 
lit  lo  argue  upon  other  than  mercantile  grounds  : 
\  to  determine,  less  whether  the  meditated 
;chery  of  the  Chinese  will  not  bring  desolation 
their  country,  and  loss  to  ours,  than  whether 
r,  the  last  argument  of  Princes,  has  been  resorted 
of  wantonness  and  folly,  as  th<?  state  of  things 
X  preceded  it  was  induced  by  insolence  and  ob- 
uicy  :  or  whether,  on  th(*  contrary,  it  is  just  and 
ressary,  ])rov()ked  by  the  Chinese,  and  rcluc- 
tly  resorted  to  by  ourselves. 

Far  inferior  to  this,  although  of  vast  importance 

II  nation  menaced  bv  the  (lovernmcnt  with  addi- 
lal  taxation,  is  the  question  arising  out  of  the 
uiry  into  the  justice  of  the  war — the  question  of 
HMise.  The  Chinese,  we  know,  are  a  pusillani- 
iis  people  :  we  know  that,  with  resistance  only 
licient  to  render  his  enemies  ridiculous,  Capt'iin 
iott,  sitting  on  his  quarter-deck  in  a  chair,  with 
umbrella  over  his  head  —  an  exhibition,  by  the 
y,  of  ridiculous  gcisconadc — forced  the  passage 
the  IJogue.  We  are  informed,  that  their  army 
flcminate,  and  their  navv  inefTective :  i)iit,  withal. 
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it  may  be  difficult  to  predetermine  the  cowardice  of 
any  people  defending  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  upon  their  natwe  soil ;  and  the  in- 
stinctive bravery,  wherewith  Providence  in  such  cir- 
cumstances endows  the  most  timid  of  beasts,  it  is 
imlikely  He  will  deny  to  the  most  timid  of  men. 
Whether  the  Chinese,  however,  bravely  faU,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  one  thii% 
is  clear,  that  they  cannot  be  butchered  for  nothing: 
and  whatever  the  expense  may  be,  it  is  equally  cleai 
that  the  people  of  England  will  have  to  pay  it 

To  declare  war  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown : 
to  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  extravagance  occa- 
sioned by  war  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the 
people:  and  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  instancei 
our  pockets  must  be  equally  drained,  whether  out 
armament  in  China  compels  submission,  or  subdues 
resistance.  Yet  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from 
the  way  in  which  this  question  has  been  treated^ 
that  the  public  at  large  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  further  than  to  vote,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  extraordinary  supplies  necessary  to 
carrying  on  the  war.  The  opium  smuggler  finds 
advocates.  The  Government,  not  yet  arraigned, 
makes  volunteer  defences,  and  shuffles  off,  before- 
hand, formidable  responsibilities  upon  their  scape- 
goat, Superintendant  ElUott.  But  the  nation  at 
large,  the  lovers  of  universal  peace,  the  advocates 
of  a  necessary  economy,  and,  above  all,  the  Chris- 
tian public,  are  unable  to  attain  any  information  not 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  one  or  other  of  the 
responsible  parties  in  this  guilty  business — ^the  opium 
merchants  on  the  one  hand,  and  Viscount  Palme^ 


First — Let  our  consideration  be  directed  to 
he  state  of  international  relations  existing  with 
!7hina»  precedent  to  the  late  serious  outbreak,  re- 
ulting  in  the  stoppage  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium, 
ly  its  seizure  and  confiscation. 

The  position  which  we  held  with  regard  to  China 
ras  a  restricted  toleration  for  commercial  purposes, 
jid  for  commercial  purposes  alcHie.  This  inter- 
lourse  the  Chinese  neither  wanted  nor  sought: 
re  repeatedly,  on  the  contrary,  in  common  with 
ftther  nations,  solicited  earnestly  permission  to  trade 
vith  them :  we  at  length  obtained  it,  under  certain 
londitions ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  with  occa* 
jonal  interruptions,  have  continued  to  enjoy  like 
mvilcges  with  the  other  foreigners  who  trade  with 
!^hina.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  we  did  not  get  all 
ve  asked :  it  is  certain,  that  an  embassy,  having  for 
ts  instructions  the  obtaining  from  the  Celestial 
Emperor  the  Island  of  Formosa — a  demand  as 
reasonable  as  if  the  Emperor  of  China  were  to  send 
in  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain  to  solicit 
he  Isle  of  Wight — was  courteously  refused  ;  nor 
M)uld  any  entreaties — either  of  Lord  Amherst,  who 
letumed  as  he  went,  or  of  Karl  iMacartney,  who  did 
he  same — prevail  upon  the  Yellow  Screen  to  esta- 
)lish  with  us  diplomatic  relations  :  our  wives  they 
¥Ould  not  suffer  to  touch  their  sacred  soil,  nor  our- 
selves permanently  to  settle  in  their  country.  But 
vithal,  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  denied  to  us 
irivileges  not  equally  withheld  from  others,  or 
^very  facility  for  transacting  peaceably  the  business 
:hat  called  us  to  their  shore,  upon  the  terms  upon 
irhich  we  had  consented  to  trade. 

The  intercourse  was  solicited  on  the  one  hand» 
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and  consented  to  on  the  other :  the  assentors  had 
a  right  to  impose  their  conditions ;  in  which  the 
solicitors  were  at  perfect  Uberty,  either  to  concur 
and  trade^  or  to  depart  and  trade  elsewhere.  The 
Hollanders^  who  were  among  the  first  to  seek  Pekin 
in  search  of  permission  to  traffic,  meanly  submitted 
to  the  basest  indignities  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose— ^boys  plucked  their  beards^  women  spat  upon 
them,  and  they  were  fed  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  from  hog-troughs ;  and  although, 
like  other  sycophants,  gaining  profit  by  degradation, 
they  certainly  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  supercilious  Chinese  an  impression  unfavou- 
rable to  the  character  of  the  foreign  trader,  which 
seems  rather  to  have  been  increased  than  dimi- 
nished upon  further  acquaintance.  Mandarin  Fu, 
in  a  pompous  and  absurd  oration,  informs  the  British, 
that  ^'  he  is  certain  that  your  bad  kingdom  is  situate 
on  an  island  in  the  sea,  and  that  you  originally 
employed  yourselves  in  making  watches  to  pay 
your  taxes !  Afterwards,  by  the  especial  and  pro- 
found goodness  of  our  great  Emperor,  who  was 
desirous  of  benefiting  you,  he  granted  you  permis- 
sion to  come  to  this  empire  to  trade.  Behold  what 
exalted  and  profound  virtue  belongs  to  him ! " 

The  pompous  Mandarin  tells  us  no  more  than 
the  truth — the  British  trade  with  the  Chinese  on 
sufferance ;  so  do  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch :  and  however  humiliating  to  us  to  be  con- 
sidered barbarians  by  a  barbarous  people,  if  indeed 
the  term,  in  the  sense  understood  by  them,  mean 
any  thing  offensive — however  annoying  the  pride, 
that  springs  less  from  arrogance  than  ignorance, 
which  they  display — however  tantalizing  the  distance 
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at  which  they  keep  us,  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  in  addition  to  that  of  which  other  foreigners 
have  to  complain.  The  genius  of  the  people  is 
essentially  exclusive ;  and  although  we  may  lament 
it,  and  find  the  inconvenience  of  it,  we  are  justified 
in  no  wise  to  resort  to  fraud,  much  less  to  force,  to 
bring  them  to  what  we  may  choose  to  call  reason, 
but  which  the  Chinese  doubtless  regard  as  folly. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  that  hard  common 
sense,  that  plain  practical  wisdom,  acquired  by  other 
men  by  dear-hought  experience,  hut  which  seems 
to  be  in  his  Grace  constitutionally  inherent,  well 
obser\'ed,  in  his  remonstrance  to  Lord  Napier,  "  It 
is  not  by  force  and  violence  that  His  Majesty  in- 
tends to  establish  a  commercicil  intercourse  be- 
tween his  subjects  and  China.'*  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
country — well  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large — if  the  attemi)ts  to  establish  a 
commercial  intercourse  by  force  and  violence  had 
never  been  resorted  to. 

Onr  right  to  w.ige  war  upon  China,  with  a  view 
to  conipel  her  to  admit  us  to  political  as  well  as 
commercial  intercourse,  is  equally  the  right  of  all 
the  other  nations  excluded.  If  it  is  just  to  declare 
war  upon  this  ground,  the  Americans,  the  Dutch, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  may  declare  war 
with  equal  justice.  If  there  be  a  shadow  of  right, 
the  right  is  imiversal.  If  we  go  to  war  to  attain 
this,  we  should  have  the  civilized  world  as  our 
allies.  And  yet  this  is  the  principle  gravely  laid 
down  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer: — it  is  inconve- 
nient, forsooth,  that  we  should  l>e  excluded  from 
{lolitical   intercourse  with   the   Celestial    Empire: 
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therefore  let  us  annihilate  the  Chinese  by  force  of 
arms.  Why  cannot  the  Reviewer  be  candid  ?  why 
not  urge  us  to  butcher  the  Chinese,  because  thdr 
great  men  plait  pigtails,  and  hold  knives  and  forb 
in  abomination ?  "I  hate  the  French,"  says  a  fel- 
low in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  "  because  they  are 
slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes."  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  hates  the  Chinese  because  they  are  slaves, 
and  eat  their  meat  with  chopsticks.  They  are  to 
be  butchered  by  an  Admiral,  because  they  will  not 
be  humbugged  by  an  Ambassador;  and  may  be 
justifiably  put  to  the  sword,  for  declining  annihila- 
tion by  diplomatic  warfare. 

The  condition  of  the  provinces  of  Hindostan  may 
not  have  been  without  its  due  effect  upon  a  nation 
so  wary,  jealous,  and  exclusive  as  the  Chinese. 
The  spectacle  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
mere  machines  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  a  hand- 
ful of  adventurers,  who,  on  their  first  arrival,  were 
humble  suppliants  for  traffic,  and  are  now  absolute 
despots,  may  have  warned  the  people  of  Han  of  the 
fate  likely  to  overtake  them,  should  they  yield  to 
our  desires  for  a  more  intimate  connexion.  Friend- 
ships between  the  feeble  and  the  strong  are  neither 
lasting  nor  sincere  ;  and  the  relation  of  buyer  and 
seller  under  such  circumstances  speedily  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  the  tyrant  and  victim. 

This  is  a  new  principle  of  international  law- 
new  to  Vattel,  Puffendorf,  Sir  James  Macintosh- 
new,  doubtless,  to  the  foreign  nations  in  the  habit 
of  trading  with  China,  who  are  probably  as  anxious 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Yellow 
Screen  as  we  can  be ;  and  who,  fortified  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  will  doubtless 
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declare  war  in  regular  succession,  and — since  their 
trade  is  to  be  ruined  by  our  quarrel  with  the 
Chinese — quarrel  with  them  tooj  and  take  share  of 
the  plunder. 

Secondly — Let  us  attentively  consider,  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  war  upon  China  because 
of  the  recent  outrages,  on  both  sides,  resulting  from 
the  illegal  traffic  in  opium. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  primarily,  as  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  whole  question,  that  the  traffic 
in  opium  was,  from  the  year  when  it  was  no  longer 
imported  as  a  medicinal  drug,  but  as  merchandise, 
prohibited  by  the  Chinese,  and  expressly  declared 
illegal  and  iniquitous.     In  the  year  1796,  it  was  de- 
clared •*  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  vUe 
dirt  of  foreign  countries  should  be  received  in  ex- 
change for  the   commodities  and   money  of  the 
Empire ;  and  of  fear,  lest  the  practice  of  smoking 
opium  should  prevail  among  all  the  people,  to  the 
waste  of  their  time,  and  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty."    From  that  time  till  this,  edict  after  edict, 
prohibition  after  prohibition,  was  fulminated  against 
the  opium-traders ;  with  as  little  effect  upon  them 
as  the  Quecn*s  proclamation  against  vice  and  im- 
morality has  upon  the  wall  where  it  is  posted.   The 
Kast- India  Company,  tempted  by    the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  growth 
of  opium,  cncouniged,  in  every  way  in  their  power, 
its  cultivation ;  and  their  servants  at  Canton,  with 
great  skill,  prudence,  and  dexterity,  protecte<l  the 
opium-carriers  in  the  waters  of  Canton.     The  trade 
rapidly  increased,  to  an  enormous  evil — the  Chinese 
persisted  in  their  fulminations — the  opium-tradcrs 
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in  disregarding  them ;  and  now  riots^  homicides, 
and  suspensions  of  the  legitimate  trade,  began  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Chinese  found,  at 
length,  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
them,  by  the  introduction  of  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  demoralizing  matter.  The  evil  to  them 
bore  a  threefold  aspect; — the  official  corruptions 
introduced  by  contact  of  the  Canton  Authoriti^ 
with  the  contrabandists — the  deterioration  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  their  people,  by  the  immode- 
rate use  of  a  fascinating  drug — and  the  irreparable 
loss  to  the  country  in  the  payment  of  hard  cash  for 
rank  poison.  Which  of  these  evils  may  be  the 
greatest,  it  is  hard  to  say:  which  aspect  of  the 
question — the  moral,  physical,  or  pecuniary — ^may 
have  influenced  the  Chinese  Government  most,  in 
exciting  their  apprehensions,  is  matter  of  opinion. 
But  who  will  deny,  that  the  widely-spread  cor- 
ruption of  Government-officers — that  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  a  nation  of  opium-eaters — that  the  decay 
of  national  prosperity,  resulting  from  paying  away 
the  sterHng  money  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  an  article  destructive  of  mind,  body,  and  estate^ 
called  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  any  govern- 
ment whatever,  much  more  of  a  government  which, 
though  despotic,  is  paternal,  and  which  professes  to 
rule  its  people  as  a  father  governs  his  children. 

I.  The  documents,  not  only  of  the  Chinese,  but 
of  the  British  Authorities,  are  full,  to  overflowing, 
of  the  representations  of  the  evils  produced  by  the 
corrupt  practice  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  law 
in  China  with  the  dealers  in  opium. 

In  the  statesmanlike  Report  of  Hcu-Naetze  to 


i  Emperor,  the  following  passage  gives  a  picture 
once  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade^  and 
the  evils  produced  by  it,  in  this  department  of 
schief : — 

"  In  the  first  year  of  Taoukwang,  the  Governor  of 
vangtung  and  Kvvangse,  Yuen  Yuen,  proceeded 
th  all  rigour  of  the  law  against  Ye  Hangshoo, 
ad  of  the  opium  establishment  then  at  Macao. 
le  consequence  was,  that  foreigners,  having  no 
e  with  whom  to  place  their  opium,  proceeded  to 
ntin  to  sell  it.  This  place  is  within  the  precincts 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  has  a  free  com- 
anication  by  water  on  all  sides.  Here  are  con- 
intly  anchored  seven  or  eight  large  ships,  in 
lich  the  opium  is  kept,  and  which  are  therefore 
lied  '  receiving  ships.'  At  Canton  there  arc  hrok- 
i  of  the  drug,  who  are  called  '  melters.'  These 
y  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
lent foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  de- 
cry of  the  opium  from  the  receiving-shii)s.  There 
c  carrying-boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river; 
d  ihese  are  vulgarlv  called  '  fast  crabs'  and  '.srm//i- 
H4f  dnujntu^'  They  are  well  armed  with  guns  and 
her  weapons ;  and  are  manned  with  some  scores 
desperadoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as  if  they  were 
ngs  to  fly  with.  All  tlw  custom-houses  mul  military 
sts  which  thci/  j)ass  arc  largclt/  bribed.  If  fh'i/  hap- 
n  to  encounter  anj/  of  the  armed  cruisintf-boats^  thei/ 
e  so  audacious  as  to  resist^  and  sUuujhtcr  and  carnaife 
sue. 

"  There  are  also,  both  on  the  rivers  and  at  sea, 
inditti,  who,  with  pretence  of  acting  under  the 
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orders  of  the  Government^  and  of  being  sent  to 
search  after  and  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opimOi 
seek  opportunities  for  plundering.  When  I  was 
lately  placed  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty,  as 
acting  Judicial  Commissioner  at  Canton^  cases  of 
this  nature  were  very  frequently  reported.  Out  of 
these  arose  a  still  greater  number  of  cases^  in  which 
money  was  extorted  for  the  ransom  of  plundered 
property.  Thus  a  countless  number  of  innoceDt 
people  were  involved  in  suffering." 

From  this  appears  the  vast  amount  of  contamina- 
tion which  the  contraband  traffic  in  opium,  or  in- 
deed in  any  thing  else,  attaches  to  all  classes  who 
are  employed  about  it,  whether  in  promoting  it  on 
behalf  of  their  own  interests,  or  resisting  it  on 
behalf  of  the  law :  both  sides  become  smugglers, 
active  and  passive  ;  and  riot,  bloodshed,  and  con- 
fusion is  the  sure  and  unavoidable  result.  The 
result,  in  fact,  has  been,  a  general  demoralization  of 
the  Government  functionaries — nay,  even  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
this  traffic  is  rife :  and  this  demoralization  of  the 
Chinese  is  now  gravely  urged  as  a  crime : — we  pro- 
cured them  to  sin,  and  we  punish  them  for  yielding 
to  the  temptation.  This  argument,  retaliating  the 
consequences  of  our  own  crimes  upon  the  heads  of 
those  whom  we  have  seduced  or  bribed  into  the 
commission  of  crime  with  us,  is  that  invariably  in 
use  among  the  wicked  and  depraved  of  mankind : 
it  is  an  argument  purely  Satanic  ;  for  the  Devil  is 
not  only  the  tempter  to  transgress,  but  the  punisber 
of  the  transgression. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  opium  merchants  to 
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fasten  upon  the  Emperor  of  China  the  responsibility 
of  winking  at  their  iniquitous  traffic  has  utterly 
failed.  The  corruption  of  Custom-house  officers 
at  LiNTiN  proves  no  more  against  the  Government 
of  China  than  the  corruption  of  Custom-house 
officers  at  Dover  proves  against  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  We  know,  that  everywhere 
Custom-house  officers  are  men,  and  that  men  are 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Authorities  of  China,  up  to  the  period  of  Uie  late 
outbreak,  is  proved,  from  their  official  documents,  to 
have  been  moderate  to  an  excess.  Remonstrances, 
gentle  at  first,  then  more  earnest,  were  addressed  to 
the  Authorities  of  the  British  —  patient  inquiry 
into  matters  alleged  on  both  sides :  and  even  a  com- 
mission was  issued  by  the  Emperor,  to  determine 
whether  the  troubles  and  vexations  attendant  on 
the  trade  might  not  be  put  an  end  to,  if  no  other 
means  were  effectual,  by  the  legalization  of  the 
traffic ;  which  would  have  at  least  s{)ared  the  vio- 
lence and  outrage,  as  well  as  the  wide-extended  cor- 
ruption attendant  on  its  illicit  prosecution. 

Nor  have  the  Chinese  Authorities  been  indiscri- 
minate in  their  resentment :  other  foreigners  have 
not  participated  in  our  troubles,  because  they  have 
not  {mrticipated  in  our  crimes:  even  now,  while 
we  are  totally  excluded  from  all  intcrcoui-sc  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Americans  continue  to  trade,  and 
enter  and  depart  freely. 

In  the  Report  already  c|uotcd,  it  is  observed — 
"  It  is  proposed  entirely  to  cut  off  the  foreign  trade, 
and  thus  to  remove  the  root — to  dam  up  the  source 
of  the   evil."     The  (*elestial    dvnastv  would  not. 
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indeed^  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  few  millions  of 
duties  arising  thereupon. 

But  all  the  nations  of  the  West  have  had  a  gen^ 
ral  market  open  to  their  ships  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  while  the  dealers  in  opium  are  the 
Eiiglish  alone :  it  would  be  wrong,  for  the  sake  of 
cutting  off  the  English  trade,  to  cut  off  that  of  all 
the  other  nations. 

It  must  also  be  carefully  remembered,  that  the 
formidable  aspect  of  our  troubles  in  China  was  put 
on  synchronously  with  the  .tremendous  extension 
of  our  opium  trade,  and  that  the  former  was  the 
undoubted  consequence  of  the  latter.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Authorities  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany in  Canton,  the  disturbances  between  the 
British  and  Chinese  were  few  and  unimportant,  and 
the  stoppages  of  the  trade  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, and  not  productive  of  lasting  mischief;  but 
when,  as  the  Chinese  say,  the  Company  died,  things 
began  rapidly  to  assume  a  much  more  serious 
aspect. 

On  one  occasion,  a  servant  of  the  East-India 
Company  thought  proper  to  bring  his  wife  from 
Macao,  in  defiance  of  the  Chinese  interdict ;  escort- 
ing her  to  the  factory  with  the  armed  boats  of  the 
traders  then  upon  the  coast,  and  making  every  pre- 
paration for  a  long  and  determined  resistance,  in 
case  of  being  attacked  by  the  Chinese  for  his  wanton 
violation  of  their  laws :  this  individual,  on  the  case 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  East-India  Company,  was 
promptly  dismissed,  and  harmony  immediately  re- 
stored. On  another  occasion,  a  stoppage  of  the 
trade  arose  from  the  indiscretion,  to  say  the  least 
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of  it^  of  the  British — who  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  to  embank  a  part  of 
the  river — attempting  to  inclose  a  larger  space  than 
that  for  which  they  had  applied  :  the  consequences 
of  this  were,  first  remonstrance,  next  threats,  and, 
lastly,  the  abatement  of  the  embankment,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  trade. 

With  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  arising 
from  the  rash  and  thoughtless  folly  of  our  merchant- 
seamen,  the  trade,  during  the  period  of  the  East- 
India  Company's  superintendance,  was  carried  on 
with  satisfaction  to  both  nations :  but  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Government  Superintendants  be- 
gan our  serious  and  lasting  differences  with  this 
eccentric  nation. 

2.  In  the  host  of  pamphlets  published  in  favour 
of  the  opium  merchants,  one  finds — as  is  usual  in 
defending  a  bad  cause — attempts  are  made  to  over- 
prove  their  case;  and  among  other  notable  argu- 
ments gravely  put  forward,  is  that  of  the  com- 
paratively innocuous  qualities  of  opium.  It  is  con- 
tended, that  its  effects  upon  the  human  frame  are 
exaggerated  ; — that  it  is  neither  productive  of  mis- 
chief so  permanent  or  so  formidable  as  ignorant 
persons  arc  apt  to  suppose  ! 

What  says  the  Counsellor  Choo  Tsin  on  this 
subject :  **  The  natives  of  this  place  (Fonnosa) 
were  at  the  first  sprightly  and  active ;  and,  Inting 
good  soldiers,  were  always  successful  in  battle.  Hut 
the  people  called  Hung-maou  (Red-haired)  came 
thither,  and,  having  manufactured  opium,  seduced 
some  of  the  natives  into  the  habit  of  smoking  it : 
from  these,  the  mania  for  it  rapidly  spread  through- 
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out  the  whole  nation  ;  so  that^  in  process  of  time, 
the  natives  became  feeble  and  enervated^  submitted 
to  the  foreign  rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely 
subjugated.  Now  the  English  are  of  the  race  of 
foreigners  called  Hung-maou.  In  introducing  opium 
into  this  country,  their  purpose  has  been  to  weaken 
and  enfeeble  the  Central  Empire.  If  not  early 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves, ere  long,  on  the  last  step  towards  ruin." 

The  poets,  even  of  the  Chinese,  are  eloquent  on 
the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  habitual  con- 
sumption of  this  deadly  poison.  *'  Regard,"  the 
poet  goes  on, ''  the  opium  drunkard,  hanging  by  the 
wall ;  his  skin  of  the  hue  of  the  orange  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Quin-si ;  his  garments  hanging  from  his 
sides  like  the  scaly  bark  of  the  tau-tree  ;  his  eye 
the  eye  of  a  fish  in  the  bite  of  the  pelican  ;  the  fire 
is  gone  out  upon  his  hearth ;  his  wife  and  children 
wander  to  and  fro^  in  search  of  a  subsistence ! " 

Poetry  and  prose  are  unequal  to  describe  the 
miseries  of  opium-eating ;  and  despatches,  which 
may  be  safely  said  to  be  neither  prose  nor  poetrji 
come  to  their  assistance.  Heu-Naetze,  who  seenos 
a  very  sensible  man,  reports  that  opium  is  a  poison, 
which  has  pervaded  the  inner  land  to  the  material 
injury  of  the  people;  and  the  Counsellor  Choc 
Tsin  discovers  that  opium,  coming  from  the  distant 
regions  of  barbarians,  has  pervaded  the  country 
with  its  baneful  influence.  Their  ofiKcial  documents 
are  full  of  lamentations  over  the  loss  and  degrada- 
tion of  their  people,  by  the  immoderate  consumption 
of  this  drug.  What  are  the  effects,  then,  of  the 
poison,  as  described  by  an  accurate  and  competent 
observer  ? 
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*'  At  first,  the  digestion  is  impaired ;  and  this 
18  soon  followed  by  lassitude^  and  a  disinclina- 
tion for  all  food  whatever.  In  a  short  time,  the 
strength  is  wasted,  and  no  inducement  can  rouse 
the  drunkard  to  active  exertion :  he  is  completely 
absorbed  in  his  own  delusive  reveries,  and  cares  for 
nothing  but  their  sensual  enjoyments.  The  com- 
plexion then  becomes  sallow,  and  the  body  wastes 
away.  The  lower  limbs  become  disproportionably 
thin  and  emaciated ;  and  the  gums  separate,  leav- 
ing the  black  and  decayed  teeth  bare  in  their 
sockets.  The  mind  at  the  same  time  suffers  an 
equal  deterioration,  the  memory  and  judgment  fail, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  animal  over  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  indicated  by  a  vacant  and  sottish  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  This  decay  of  mind  and 
body  is  attended  by  premature  old  age — an  almost 
constant  state  of  trembling  delirium ;  and  then, 
lastly,  the  neck  becomes  distorted,  and  the  fingers 
contracted,  before  the  opium-smoker  sinks  into  his 
untimely  grave." 

What  a  horribly  disgusting  picture  is  this ! 

The  extent  of  the  evil,  however,  not  the  indivi- 
dual mischief,  is  of  importance.  In  1833,  the 
amount  of  trade  with  China  was  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS. 

Opium    ......     11.618,167  doUans 

Other  Importji      .  .     Il,ft58,077      .. 

.13,176,211 

EXPORTS. 

Tea 9,i:W,7l4» 

Other  Expoim      .     .     .     IW09,521 

20.113.270 
c2 
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exhibiting,  at  one  glance,  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  trade,  in  an  article  producing  the  dreadful  effects 
so  eloquently  described  above.     Surely,  in  making 
out  a  case  for  the  opium  merchants,  or  the  Goveni- 
ment,  or  any  of  the   other  guilty  parties  in  this 
affair,  the  false  and  pitiful  evasion  of  the  amount  of 
human  misery  produced   by  the   consumption  of 
opium,  not  alone  to  the  miserable  drunkard  himself, 
but  to  all  who  Hve  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
or  example,  might  have  been  left  alone !     Are  not 
the  Chinese  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  for 
them.     If  opium-eating  is  an  evil  and  a  nuisance  to 
them,  in  whatever  way  they  look  at  it,  must  they 
nevertheless  be  dragooned  into  eating  it,  because  it 
is  an  indispensable  luxury  to  many,  and  because 
Mr.  D.  Quincy  has  been  known  to  take  8000  drops 
of  laudanum  a-day,  equivalent  to  320  grains  of  solid 
opium,  without  immediate   perceptible   injury.— 
'*  The  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  chests  which  we 
distribute  among  three  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  Chinese,"  says  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  able  pamphlet, 
**  can  surely  produce  a  greater  amount  of  physical 
suffering,  and  of  immorality,  than  the  ardent  spirits 
sold  openly,  and  without  complaint,  in  all  parts  of 
our  own  virtuous  and  happy  country,  which  derives 
from  them  so  very  large  a  revenue.     If  an  inquisi- 
tive Chinese  were  to  make  his  appearance  here, 
and  to  be  taken  immediately  from  gin-palace  to  gin- 
palace — those  frightful  structures,  around  and  within 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  pallid  spectral  victims  of 
intemperance,  which  make   one   shudder   as  one 
passes  them  with  quickly-averted  eye  ;  and  told,  to 
go  home  to  China,  and  thence  alone  report  to  his 
countrymen  concerning  the  virtue  and  morality  of 
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real  Britain  enriching  herself  by  a  revenue  de- 
ved  from  such  an  execrable  source ;  this  would  be 
robably  as  candid  a  procedure,  as  to  fill  page  after 
ige,  professing  to  give  a  general  account  of  China, 
ith  revolting  pictures  of  opium-shops,  and  the 
enes  to  which  they  give  rise. — Who  can  advocate 
le  one,  and  repudiate  the  other?*' 

What,  I  would  respectfully  inquire  of  Mr.  Warren, 
iS  this  to  do  with  the  matter  in  dispute  ?  Intoxi- 
tion  is  a  fearful  evil  in  many  countries,  and  in 
>ne  more  so,  perhaps,  than  this ;  and  it  is  not  the 
tist  admirable  characteristic  of  the  Government  of 
tiina,  that  it  declines  enriching  itself  by  a  revenue 
^rived  from  the  demoralization  of  their  people. 
If  an  inquisitive  Chinese,  as  Mr.  Warren  suggests, 
sre  to  come  hither,  he  might  find  much  to  con- 
m  him  in  his  imagined  superiority :  he  might  find 
ce  punished  in  the  poor  man — to  whom  loss  of 
«rty  is  loss  of  all — with  imprisonment ;  and  in 
e  rich — to  whom  money  is  no  object — with  pecu- 
ary  loss:  he  might  find  our  law  stringent  of 
ime ;  and  our  Executive  enriching  itself  by  the 
le  of  the  prolific  parent  of  every  sort  of  iniquity. 
Truly,  the  inquisitive  Chinese  would  draw  cu- 
)us  conclusions  from  our  precepts  and  practice. 
Behold,"  he  would  say,  ''  a  people  professing  a 
ligion  of  humility,  charity,  and  self-denial — proud, 
ird-hcarted,  and  avaricious ;  whose  Missionaries 
ivcrse  the  globe  to  inform  us  of  the  vanity  of 
iman  wishes,  the  wickedness  of  wealth,  the  short- 
tss  of  time,  and  the  duration  of  eternity ;  while 
eir  merchants  carry  into  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful 
oplc  a  poison  destnictive  alike  of  soul,  body,  and 
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estate ;  who  talk  grandiloquently  of  national  honour, 
nevertheless  descending  so  low  as  to  become  smug- 
glers, and  to  persist  for  gain  in  the  violation  of  our 
law;  who  come  to  the  shores  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
bayonet  in  the  other ;  who  spread  over  many  lands 
Missionaries  and  musketeers,  opium  and  orthodoxy, 
rum  and  true  religion.'' — "  Head  of  Confucius!* 
would  not  the  inquisitive  Chinese  exclaim^  *'  what 
inconsistent  barbarians  are  these!" 

3.  ''  That  the  Emperor  of  China  opposes— or 
that  we  are  given  by  his  representative  to  under- 
stand that  he  opposes,  and  that  vehemently — ^the 
introduction  of  opium  into  his  dominions,  is  ad- 
mitted :  the  question  is^  What  is  his  real  ground  for 
doing  so  ?  Is  it  a  paternal  and  virtuous  regard  for 
the  morals  and  health  of  his  people  ?  or  does  it 
arise  from  a  very  different  cause — a  chimerical 
dread  of  draining  the  silver  out  of  his  dominions, 
and  a  desire  to  force  us  to  a  different  footing  of 
commerce — from  sale  to  barter  V* 

This  is  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Warren ;  which  he 
answers  to  his  own  satisfaction,  giving  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China  the  credit  of  taking  care  rather  of 
the  financial,  than  of  the  moral  or  physical,  evils  of 
the  opium  question. 

As  far  as  it  affects  the  right  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  put  an  end  to  the  opium  trade,  or  to  de- 
stroy an  article  notoriously  contraband,  it  does  not 

matter  whether  the  exportation  of  Sycee  silver 

the  oozing  out,  as  they  generally  term  it,  of  the 
circulating  medium — is  an  evil  or  not :  it  is  sufll- 
cieut,  if  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  Counsellors 
consider  it  an  evil. 
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I  presume  the  most  arrogant  assertor  of  our 
rights  over  independent  nations  will  hardly  insist 
that  we  may  resist  their  ordinances,  because  they 
may  happen  to  be  based  on  false  or  imperfect 
notions  of  political  economy. 

The  continued  drain  of  the  precious  metals  from 
the  land  has  been  considered  a  political  evil,  in  all 
countries ;  and  the  history  of  all  countries  furnishes 
us  abundantly  with  examples  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative interference,  to  check  its  growth.  If  the 
exportation  of  silver  be  an  evil,  when  drained  from 
England  to  buy  bread,  must  not  that  evil  be  more 
icutely  felt  by  a  country  whose  silver  is  drained 
iway  in  the  purchase  of  poison  ? 

When  the  advocates  of  the  opium  merchants 
:alk  of  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  silver  of  China, 
they  assert  that  of  which  nothing  can  with  certainty 
)e  known.  This  may  be  known,  that  nowhere 
::an  silver  be  raised  for  nothing,  and  that  those 
countries  where  it  is  produced  in  greatest  abun- 
lancc  are  generally  the  most  impoverished. — But, 
18  1  before  observed,  this  inquiry  is  altogether  be- 
side the  question. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly — Let  us  inquire,  whether, 
vith  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
lomc,  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  which  is  now 
naturcd  into  war,  could  have  been  stciyed,  and  our 
:oninicrcial  relations  with  China  peacefully  im- 
proved into  something  like  a  condition  satisfactory 
;o  our  national  honour,  and  conducive  to  our  na- 
ional  profit  ? 

I.  From  the  moment  when  the  Government  ut 
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home  took  into  their  own  hands  the  direction  of 
the  British  trade  in  China,  our  difficulties  began  to 
accumulate,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  m  that  quar- 
ter became  every  day  more  lowering.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Napier  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Superintendant  was  the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
errors,  indicisions,  and  absurdities,  which  haye  now 
resulted  in  a  bloody  catastrophe.  This  appoint- 
ment shewed,  in  the  first  place,  either  an  excessive, 
but  by  no  means  unusual  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
notions  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
culpable,  an  insolent  and  supercilious  contempt  for 
their  sentiments  or  feelings  upon  the  subject.  The 
low  opinion  the  people  of  Han  entertain  of  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  of  the  persons  who  pursue 
commerce,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  man  of  the  high  station  of  Lord  Napier  to  treat 
favourably  with  the  Chinese  Authorities,  in  a  capa- 
city which  they  consider  not  befitting  a  man  of 
rank :  and  however  well  his  Lordship  might  have 
discharged  his  duties  as  Ambassador,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  succeed  in  being 
treated  with  that  distinction  and  courtesy  to  which 
personally,  as  a  nobleman  of  rank,  and  particularly 
as  a  high  official  functionary,  he  might  have  consi- 
dered himself  justly  entitled.  But  his  Lordship 
ought  to  have  recollected,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
China  as  did  Lord  Amherst  or  Lord  Macartney, 
but  as  a  Superintendant  of  British  Trade ;  and  he, 
or  those  who  appointed  him,  might  have  known, 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  Plenipotentiaries  of 
pepper,  or  Envoys  extraordinary  of  tea  and  sugar. 
The  appointment  of  Lord  Napier,  in  the  second 
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place,  exhibited  great  disr^ard  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  trading  with  China,  in  placing 
over  their  head  a  man  utterly  ignorant,  not  merely 
of  the  strange  and  eccentric  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  but  of  trade  itself :  and  surely  a  Super- 
intendant  of  trade  might  properly  be  selected  from 
traders.  To  prevent  his  Lordship,  however,  doing 
mischief,  that  talented,  judicious,  and  able  man, 
Mr.  Davis,  was  associated  in  the  Commission ; — ^but 
then,  Mr.  Davis  was  made  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate to  his  Lordship,  for  fear  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  trade  and  the  people  might  enable  him  to  do 
good.  The  third  and  last  Commissioner  was  (of 
course)  an  Elliott  What  may  have  been  the  qua- 
lifications that  recommended  Lord  Napier  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Government — whether  his  qualifications 
consisted  in  his  Lordship  fitting  the  situation,  or  in  the 
situation  fitting  him,  or  whether,  as  in  similar  cases, 
his  Lordship's  qualification  for  the  office  consisted 
merely  in  being  his  Lordship— I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire :  let  it  be  remembered  only,  that  the  career  of 
Lord  Napier,  though  brief,  was  productive  of  conse- 
quences mischievously  permanent.  The  Editor  of 
a  garbled  Whig  Digest  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
upon  China  thus  criticises  his  Lordship's  conduct : — 

''  He  did  not  wait  at  Macao,  or  any  other  place 
on  the  river,  for  a  passport,  but  proceeded,  by  sur- 
jn-ise  as  it  were,  to  Canton.  He  demanded  at  once 
to  hold  direct  communication  with  the  Viceroy; 
and  rejected  the  communications  which  were  sent 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  Edicts  addressed  to 
the  Hong  Merchants,  which  had  been  the  usual 
mode  of  intercourse,  in  the  time  of  the  Su|)ercargoes. 
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"  Lord  Napier,  further  provoked,  went  the  length 
of  placarding  in  the  streets  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  which  ends  by  something  very  Wee  (m 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Government. 

''  The  ignorance  and  obstinactf  of  the  Viceroy  has 
thus  allowed  the  Hong  Merchants  actually  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  trade,  when  he  himself  only  threatens 
to  do  so.  He  sends  the  Mandarins ;  and  they  return 
as  empty  as  they  went,  when  the  official  document 
was  offered  for  their  conveyance :  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  thousands  of  industrious  Chinese, 
who  live  by  the  European  trade,  must  suffer  rain 
and  discomfort  through  the  perversity  of  their 
Government.  The  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  wish 
to  trade  with  all  China,  on  principles  of  mutual 
benefit.  They  will  never  relax  in  their  exertions, 
till  they  gain  a  point  of  equal  importance  to  both 
countries ;  and  the  Viceroy  will  find  it  as  easy  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  Canton  River,  as  to  carry 
into  effect  the  insane  determination  of  the  Hong." 
—P.  33. 

This  is  pretty  well,  as  a  sample  of  Lord  Napiefs 
mode  of  doing  business,  and  shews  with  what  tact 
the  Government  at  home  select  a  man  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief.  Truly,  if 
our  Superintendants  go  on  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Chinese  consider  us 
barbarians.  M'^herein  is  barbarism  displayed  more 
completely,  than  in  the  instance  of  a  foreigner, 
trading  on  sufferance  with  an  exclusive  and  jealous 
people,  pushing  into  their  towns  without  a  passport, 
and  openly  exciting  this  people  to  rebellion  ?  I  would 
ask  any  honest  roan,  whether  no  responsibility  rests 
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pon  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  embroils  us  in 
rery  quarter  of  the  globe  by  selecting  diplomatic 
icapables,  who  have  every  qualification  for  their 
flSces  save  talent,  judgment,  and  forbearance.  In 
hia  way  things  are  done  everywhere.  Lord 
iBfier  embroils  us  in  China ;  and  Lord  Gosford 
natures,  by  sheer  incapacity,  the  rebellion  in 
Canada.  We  pay  equally  dear  for  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who  succeed  in  getting  disturbances  up,  like 
jords  Napier  and  Gosford,  and  for  the  energetic 
od  vigorous  persons  who  are  employed  to  put  the 
listurbances  down  again.  We  wax  wroth  with  the 
^nese,  and  are  terribly  enraged  against  the  Cana- 
lians ;  forgetting,  that  our  uidignation  should  pro- 
lerly  be  directed  against  the  authors  of  the  mischief 
^those  who  encourage  insolence  into  rebellion 
inly  to  dragoon  rebellion  into  submission. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  Duke 
>f  WeUington  as  a  statesman,  not  to  put  on  record 
His  Grace's  reprehension  of  the  line  of  conduct 
aken  by  Lord  Napier,  as  also  the  course  that 
Diight  have  been  taken  by  others,  as  forcibly  indi- 
cated in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  His  Grace's 
memorandum ;  and  which  probably  -would  have 
been  taken  by  any  person,  save  the  ambidexter 
Secretary  who  now  holds  the  office  which  the  illus- 
trious Duke  then  adorned. 

'  No.  23. — MEMORANDUM  BY  THB  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"  March  ^1.  ISM. 

**  The  despatches  and  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Superintcndants  in  China  have  given  us 
M  the  information  that  we  can  acquire  up  to  the 
2nd  of  October  IB34  :  and  as  it  is  quite  <}bvious, 
Trom  the  rc[>orts  and  proceedings,  that  the  attempt 
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made  to  force  upon  the  Chinese  Authorities  at  Can- 
ton an  unaccustomed  mode  of  communication  with 
an  Authority,  with  whose  powers  and  of  whose  na- 
ture they  had  no  knowledge,  which  commenced  its 
proceedings  by  an  assumption  of  power  hitherto 
unadmitted,  had  completely  failed  ;  and  as  it  is 
obvious  that  such  an  attempt  must  invariably  fi&il, 
and  lead  again  to  national  disgrace ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  as  soon  as  Lord  Napier  had  withdrawn 
from  Canton  to  Macao  the  trade  had  been  opened, 
that  pilots  had  been  allowed  to  take  British  ships 
up  the  river  to  Whampoa,  and  that  the  trade  was 
flourishing  as  ever  when  the  accounts  came  away ; 
it  appears  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  Cabinet 
may  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  managing 
and  regulating  this  affair  in  future. 

"  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  pretext  for  the 
jealousy  of  Lord  Napier  and  his  Commission,  stated 
by  the  Chinese,  was  his  high-soimding  titles :  the 
reality  was,  his  pretension  to  fix  himself  at  Canton 
without  previous  permission,  or  even  communicar 
tion,  and  that  he  should  communicate  directly  with 
the  Viceroy. 

''  It  does  not  much  signify,  as  far  as  the  Chinese 
are  concerned,  what  we  call  our  officer,  in  our  lan- 
guage :  he  must  not  go  to  Canton  without  their 
permission  :  he  must  not  depart  from  the  accus- 
tomed mode  of  communication. 

'*  For  our  own  purposes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
trade,  he  must  be  a  man  of  naval,  military,  or  offi- 
cial rank  and  reputation ;  he  must  be  one  in  whose 
firmness  and  discretion  we  can  rely ;  and  he  must 
have  great  powers,  to  enable  him  to  controul  and 
keep  in  order  the  King's  subjects. 
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"  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
lereafter  to  decide  whether  any  effort  shall  be  made 
it  Pekin,  or  elsewhere,  to  improve  our  relations 
irith  China,  commercial  as  well  as  political.  That 
vhich  we  require  now,  is,  not  to  lose  the  enjoyment 
>f  what  we  have  got. 

'^  I  would  recommend,  that,  till  the  trade  has 
jiken  its  regular  peaceable  course,  particularly  con- 
ddering  what  has  passed  recently,  there  should 
ilways  be  within  the  Consul-General's  reach  a  stout 
rigate  and  a  smaller  vessel  of  war." — Pp.  51,  52. 

It  is  no  less  curious  than  instructive  to  contrast 
:he  style  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  that  of 
i^iscount  Palmerston,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
business.  His  Grace  is  straightforward,  energetic, 
ind  intelligible :  Lord  Palmerston,  obscure,  shuffling, 
indecidcd,  and  evasive  :  or,  to  concentrate  all  those 
qualities  into  one  word,  his  Lordship  is  Whiggish. 
His  Grace  points  out,  with  clear  precision,  the  course 
:hat  must  be  taken :  his  Lordship  does  not,  he  him- 
lelf  confesses,  sec  his  way.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
takes  hi  at  one  glance  the  whole  bearing  of  the  dis- 
puted matter,  accurately  divines  the  cause,  and 
luggcsts  the  remedy :  Lord  Palmerston  offers  Com- 
missioner Elliott  the  very  superfluous  intimation 
'^  that  his  Government  is  not  informed."  The  me- 
morandum of  his  Grace  is  the  production  of  a  man 
who  knows  what  must  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it: 
the  instructions  of  Lord  I'almerston  are  those  of  a 
man  who  evidently  does  not  care  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  and  who,  if  he  did  know,  would 
not  care  whether  it  were  done  or  not. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  while  the  Parliamentary 
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Paper  is  filled  with  Lord  Palmerston's  trump^, 
there  should  be  but  one  solitary  memorandum  from 
the  masterly  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— one 
poor  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  all  that  inunda- 
tion of  small  beer. 

2.  The  principal  charge  I  make  against  Lord 
Palmerston  is,  not  merely  that  of  appointing  to 
high  and  responsible  situations  persons  unfitted  for 
them,  but  that  of  not  affording  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  China  that  full,  explicit,  and  determinate 
instruction  which  he  ought  to  have  done.  It  may, 
no  doubt,  be  a  highly-expedient,  and  strictly  Whig- 
gish  line  of  conduct,  to  leave  an  ofiScial  in  that 
state  of  uncertainty,  which,  while  it  does  not  recc^- 
nise  in  him  the  principle  of  independent  action, 
leaves  you,  nevertheless,  at  full  liberty  to  repudiate 
his  failures,  or  to  identify  yourself  with  his  success;— 
to  take  upon  yourself  as  much  of  his  responsibility 
as  may  suit  your  convenience,  or  as  little.  But  it 
must  be  self-evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
this  safe  practice,  however  convenient  for  the  prin- 
cipal, is  death  to  the  deputy ;  and  however  advan- 
tageous to  the  Ministers,  is  destruction  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public 

A  functionary  in  the  circumstances  of  Captain 
Elliott,  without  the  power  of  acting  irresponsibly, 
and  furnished  with  meagre,  indefinite,  and  carel^ 
instructions  from  his  principal,  fimst  go  wrong :  he 
cannot  choose  but  fail ;  for  when  did  indecision 
lead  to  any  other  result  than  failure.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  so  long  as  Captain  Elliott  abided  by 
the  instructions  of  Lord  Palmerston — ^if  instruction 
that  can  be  called  which   instructs  nobody   and 
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decides  upon  nothing— every  thing  he  did  was 
wrong ;  and  it  was  only  when  relying  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  assuming  the  responsibility  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances,  that  he  was  able,  even 
for  an  instant,  to  go  right. 

From  the  day  of  Lord  Napier's  death,  on  the 
11th  October  1834,  to  the  date  of  the  latest  des- 
patch of  Captain  Elliott,  27th  March  1840,  com- 
prising a  period  of  nearly  six  years.  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  appears,  on  the  face  of  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  to  have  had  full  and  explicit  warning  of  the 
difficulties  then  besetting  us,  because  of  the  opium 
trade ;  that  these  warnings  were  continually  being 
dinned  in  his  Lordship's  ears  by  Mr.  Davis,  Sir 
George  Robinson,  and  Captain  Elliott;  and  that 
all  these  warnings  were  unproductive  of  any  result, 
cither  in  effectually  discountenancing  the  opium 
trade  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  offered  of  remodelling  the 
condition  of  our  legitimate  commercial  relations 
with  China  on  the  other. 

On  the  5th  February  1838,  Sir  George  Robinson 
writes  to  Lord  Palmerston  thus  :  — 

"  Whenever  His  Majesty's  Government  direct  us 
to  prevent  British  vessels  engaging  in  the  traffic, 

WE  CAN    ENFORCE   ANY  ORDER  TO  THAT  EFFECT ;    but  a 

more  certain  method  would  be,  to  prohibit  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  and  manufacture  of  opium  in 
British  India  :  and  if  British  ships  are  in  the  habit 
of  committing  irreijularities  and  crimes,  it  seems 
doubly  necessary  to  exercise  a  salutary  controul 
over  them,   by  the  presence  of  an  authority  at 
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At  this  very  time  the  danger  to  the  l^timste 
trade^  from  the  opium  traffic,  was  imminent:  at 
this  time.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  had  done  hii 
duty,  would  have  proposed  to  his  colleagues  some 
plan  calculated  to  put  matters  upon  a  right  footii^ 
and  to  enable  us,  in  the  nervous  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington, "  not  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
what  we  had  got.** 

But  the  dolce  far  tdente  of  his  Lordship  was  not 
to  be  flurried  into  action  at  this  time.  To  do  no- 
thing, his  Lordship  may  have  learned  from  the 
Premier,  is  the  only  sure  way  not  to  do  wrong ;  and 
nothing  was  accordingly  attempted.  The  paragraph 
I  have  quoted  above,  from  Sir  George  Robinson, 
shews  that,  at  this  early  period,  the  Commissioner 
would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  enforced 
any  order  prohibiting  the  dangerous  and  immoral 
traffic  in  opium,  if  he  had  found  any  disposition  in 
the  Government  to  issue  orders  to  that  effect  It 
is  important,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  shewing 
that  the  irregularities  and  crimes  attendant  upon 
the  prosecution  of  a  lawless  career  at  that  time 
were  so  formidable,  as  to  require.  Sir  Geoi]ge 
thought,  the  residence  of  the  Commissioner  at 
LiNTiN ;  whither  he  removed,  and  for  which  removal 
he  was  dismissed. 

The  next  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  do  his 
duty  is  dated  February  7th,  1837 ;  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Captain  Elliott : — 

'*  It  cannot  he  good  that  the  conduct  of  a  great 
trade  should  be  so  dependent  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  a  vast  prohibited  traffic  in  an  article  of 
vicious  luxury,  high  in  price,  and  liable  to  frequent 
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and  prodigious  fluctuation.  The  effect  upon  the 
Indian  finance,  by  its  sudden  cessation,  could  not 
fail  to  be  extremely  perplexing.  But  I  have  not 
been  a  careless  obsen'cr  since  I  have  been  in  this 
country ;  and  1  hope  your  Lordship  will  let  me  say, 
that  there  are  many  cogent  reasons  for  regretting 
the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  income  is  dependent 
upon  such  a  source  of  revenue." 

Warning  the  second  meets  with  no  more  atten- 
tion at  the  Foreign  Office  than  warning  the  first. 

On  the  2Jtth  September  of  the  same  year  (1837) 
Captain  Elliott,  finding  affairs  becoming  desperate, 
transmits  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  third  and 
more  emphatic  admonition, — that  the  time  was  come 
to  act  with  decision,  and  to  cease  endangering  the 
legal  trade  with  China  for  the  sake  of  the  contra- 
tiandists.  The  force  and  energy  of  Captain  Klliott's 
style  shew  that  he  considered  the  danger  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent ;    which,  indeed,  wa8  the 


.  "  In  fact.  My  Lord,  looking  around  me,  and 
weigliing  the  whole  body  of  circumstances  as  care- 
fully as  I  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  for  such  active  interposition  upon  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  can  be  properly 
aflTorded ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  deferred,  without 
great  hazard  to  the  Scifety  of  the  whole  trade,  aiul 
of  the  persons  engjiged  in  its  pursuit. 

•'  The  accompanying  jiaper  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  memorandum  of  matter  to  be  framed 
into  a  despatch  to  your  Lordship ;  hut  sevrral  con- 
siderations dispose  me  to  hope  I  shall  he  excused 

for  transmitting  it  in  its  present  torni. 

II 
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''  That  the  main  body  of  the  inward  trade  (about 
three-fifths  of  the  amount)  should  be  carried  on  in 
so  hazardous  a  manner  to  the  safety  of  the  wh(de 
commerce  and  intercourse  with  the  Empire^  is  a 
very  disquieting  subject  of  reflection  ;  but  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  is  an  evil  susceptible  of 
early  removal." 

Lord  Palmerston^  upon  this  third  warnings  feels 
as  little  disposition  to  bestir  himself  as  he  had  done 
before ;  but  he  summons  up  imwonted  energy^  and 
writes  Captain  Elliott  a  despatch^  dated  the  ]5tb  of 
June  1838 : — 

'*  With  respect  to  the  smuggling-trade  in  opium, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  your  despatches  of  the 
18th  and  19th  November  and  7th  December  1837, 
I  have  to  state,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British 
subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
they  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore,  which  such  per- 
sons may  suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  more  effec- 
tual execution  of  the  Chinese  laws  on  this  subject, 
must  be  borne  by  the  parties  who  have  brought 
that  loss  on  themselves,  by  their  own  acts. 

"  With  respect  to  the  plan  proposed  by  you,  in 
your  despatch  of  the  19th  November,  for  sending  a 
Special  Commissioner  to  Tchusan  to  endeavour  to 
effect  some  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment about  the  opium  trade.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment do  not  see  their  way  in  such  a  measure 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  justify  them  in  adopting 
it  at  the  present  moment." — P.  258. 

Wonderful ! — The  first  sentence  of  the  Foreign 
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Secretary  informs  the  opium  smugglers  that  Hit 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  interfere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  British  subjects  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  they  trade. — Astonisliing 
indeed  it  is,  that  any  British  subjects  could  be 
found  to  whom  such  an  intimation  was  necessary. 

The  next  sentence  of  the  despatch  discovers  his 
Lordship  carrying  on  the  safe  practice  ;  and  is  just 
such  a  caution  as  might  have  been  given  to  a  gang 
of  his  banditti  by  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great: — 'Go 
on,  gentlemen  ;  smu^^le  awciy ;  commit  outrages,  if 
necessary ;  and  keep  up  a  perpetual  hubble-bubble : 
but,  mark  me !  pay  your  reckoning ;  and  don't  ex- 
pect me,  when  your  day  comes,  to  move  a  step  to 
save  you  from  the  gcillows/ — If  this  notable  despatch 
had  contained  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  imme- 
diate discontinuance  of  the  export  of  opium  from 
India  in  British  ships,  all  had  been  well ;  and  we 
might  have  saved  ourselves  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  murdering  nine  hundred  Chinese,  and  blowing 
their  war-junks  out  of  the  water. 

The  second  (mragraph  refers  to  an  apparently 
wise  and  judicious  suggestion  of  Captain  ElHott — 
that  of  sending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pekin  Kiver  a 
Si)ecial  Commission  (not  an  Kmbassy),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  a  new  and  rational  scheme  of 
commercial  relations  with  China.  Some  of  the 
re<isons  urged  by  Captain  Klliott  are  so  forcible, 
that  thev  are  worthy  of  our  best  atti*ntion  ;  and  in- 
deed  it  is  surprising,  in  so  clear  a  document,  that 
the  Government  could  not  contrive  to  see  their 
way,  and  to  adoiit  Captain  Klliott  s  suggestion.— 
After  some  preliminary  observations,  the  Superin- 
tendant  goes  on  to  state,  that — 
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"  The  natural  consequence  of  the  present  sy- 
stem, it  might  be  said,  was  the  corruption  of  all,hi^ 
and  low,  and  the  infesting  of  the  coasts  with  e?3 
men,  both  foreign  and  native. 

"  It  organized  vast  masses  of  people  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law-breaking ;  and  how  soon  they  might 
pass  from  one  state  of  lawlessness  to  another  no 
one  could  foresee. 

'*  The  regular  trade  was  no  longer  safe  without 
special  and  powerful  protection  ;  for  it  was  noto- 
rious, that  depredations  of  the  most  flagrant  nature 
upon  innocent  men,  attended  with  frequent  loss  of 
life,  took  place  every  week  in  the  year  (by  armed 
boats,  having  the  Government  authority),  upon  the 
pretence  of  searching  for  opium. 

"  Another  point  remains  to  be  particularly  in- 
sisted upon.  The  Imperial  Government  had  fre- 
quently menaced  the  entire  extinction  of  the  r^- 
lar  trade,  on  account  of  this  illicit  traffic,  which  it 
was  plain  Her  Majesty  had  no  means  of  preventing. 

*'  Threats  so  urgent  and  so  hostile  furnished  an 
irresistible  reason  for  the  constant  presence  of  a 
protecting  force.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how 
soon  the  life  and  property  of  innocent  men  might 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  the  Government 
itself,  if  none  were  on  the  spot. 

'*  It  might  therefore  be  declared,  in  conclusion, 
that  whilst  things  remained  as  they  were.  Her 
Majesty  had  no  other  resource  than  to  leave  a 
naval  force  on  the  coast,  in  order  that  peaceful 
subjects  of  her  dominions,  carrying  on  a  lawfiil 
trade^  should  not  be  hindered  or  injured  in  their 
pursuits. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
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liub  fully  arrived  when  Ilcr  Majesty's  (jovcruinent 
should  justly  explain  its  own  position  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  or  regulation  of  this  trade,  give 
its  own  counsels,  or  take  its  own  alternative  course.*' 

The  next  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston,  which  I 
shall  quote  from  the  Superintendant,  is  dated  the 
8th  of  April  18:38.  After  detailing  at  length  the 
execution  of  a  dealer  in  opium  and  Sycee  silver 
without  the  walls  of  the  town,  as  an  example  to 
the  contrabandists,  it  goes  on — 

"  It  is  also  stated  (and  probably  with  tnith)  that 
this  execution,  and  the  manner  of  it,  were  by  the 
special  command  of  Court.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
with  the  prisons  full  of  persons  charged  with  similar 
offences,  and  with  public  executions  for  them,  it  is 
not  to  he  supposed  that  the  Provinciftl  Government  can 
venture  much  longer  to  permit  the  ddirerjf  of  opium  out 
of  British  armed  boatSy  almost  under  the  walls  of  the 
Goremar*s  Palace  at  Canton  ;  neither  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  succeed  in  driving  them  out  without 
bloodshed. 

**  Even  putting  all  higher  considerations  out  of 
view,  I  must  remark,  that  this  last  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  unfortunate  turn  for  such  a  trade  to  have 
taken.  That  it  is  advantageous  to  the  individuals 
immediately  concerned  in  such  a  channel,  there,  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  at  the  satne  time  a  state  of 
circumstances  which  must  necessarify^  sooner  or  latcTj 
force  itself  under  the  active  treatment  of  the  Chifwse 
Oovernment.  And  whenever  that  result  dws  take 
jdaccj  it  cannot  fail  to  he  extensiveltf  mischievous  to  the 
whole  traffic" 

The  remonstrance,  as  it  maybe  called,  of  Captain 
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Elliott  to  Lord  Palmerston,  next  in  order  of  time,  is 
dated  the  2d  of  January  1839,  and  is  also  very  im- 
portant. 

*'  It  had  been  clear  to  me.  My  Lord,  from  the 
origin  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  opium  traffic, 
that  it  must  grow  to  be  more  and  more  mischievoas 
to  eyery  branch  of  the  trade,  and  certainly  to 
none  more  than  to  that  of  opium  itself.  As  the 
danger  and  the  shame  of  its  pursuit  increased, 
it  was  obvious  that  it  would  fall  by  rapid  degrees 
into  the  hands  of  more  and  more  desperate  men ; 
that  it  would  stain  the  foreign  character  ynth  con- 
stantly aggravating  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  of  the  better  portion  of  this  people;  and, 
lastly,  that  it  would  connect  itself  more  and  more 
intimately  with  our  lawful  commercial  intercourse, 
to  the  great  peril  of  vast  public  and  private  interests. 

*'  Till  the  other  day.  My  Lord,  I  believe  there 
was  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  foreigner  felt 
his  life  and  property  more  secure  than  here  in 
Canton  ;  but  the  grave  events  of  thfe  12th  ultimo 
have  left  behind  a  different  impression.  For  a 
space  of  near  two  hours,  the  foreign  factories  were 
within  the  power  of  an  immense  and  excited  mob : 
the  gate  of  one  of  them  was  absolutely  battered  in ; 
and  a  pistol  was  fired  out,  probably  without  ball, 
or  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  for  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  nobody  fell.  If  the  case  had  been 
otherwise.  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
British  Public  would  have  had  to  leam^  that  the 
trade  and  peaceful  intercourse  with  this  empire  was 
indefinitely  interrupted  by  a  terrible  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  ruin.     And  all  these  desperate  hazards 
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have  been  incurred^  My  Lord,  for  the  scrambling 
and,  comparatively  considered,  insignificant  gciins  of 
a  few  reckless  indinduals,  unquestionably  founding 
their  conduct  upon  the  belief  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  all  law,  British  or 
Chinese." 

Surely  these  grave  remonstrances,  so  full  of  mat- 
ter of  great  moment,  might  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  laid  before  the  colleagues  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  Surely,  if  they  were  determined  to  do 
nothing,  they  might  have  talked  the  matter  over  ; 
and,  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  them  or  not, 
might  at  least  have  laid  their  heads  together. 

While  things  were  thus  totally  neglected  at  home, 
the  opium  question  was  hastened  to  a  crisis  in 
China,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  of  an  un- 
pleasant and  irritating  nature ;  in  which,  as  usual, 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  that  a  handful  of  foreigners,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Chinese,  could  yet.be  so  rash  and  fool-hardy 
as  to  precipitate  matters,  by  insulting  the  natives, 
and  putting  their  own  necks  in  jeopardy  ;  and  yet  it 
is  no  more  strange  than  true. 

On  the  i:uh  of  December,  1838,  Captain  Elliott 
writes  as  follows  : — 

^'  Yesterday  forenoon,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
foreigners  were  struck  with  astonishment,  by  a 
sudden  preparation  in  the  square,  in  the  immediate 
front  of  the  factories,  for  the  strangling  of  a  crimi- 
nal.    It  was  at  on'ce  ultkrmined  to  kcsist  this 

I  NrRECEDF.NTED  AND  INTOLERABLE  (>(  TRACE  ;    Rlld  thc 

oflicer  in  charge  was  re<iuested  to  take  instant  mea- 
sures for  convoying  this  resolution  to  the  high(*r 
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Authorities  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  foreignen 
themselves  removed  the  tent,  and  the  other  appa- 
ratus which  had  been  prepared. 

•         ••••• 

*'  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  when  the  crowd  had  become  exceedingly 
dense,  but  was  still  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  col- 
lected from  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  some  rash 
foreigners  provoked  the  people,  by  forcibly  pushing 
in  amongst  them,  and  assailing  them  with  sticks. 
They  returned  this  wanton  attojck  with  stones  and 
other  violence ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  foreigners 
were  driven  within  the  gates  of  their  respective 
factories,  which  were  inunediately  closed.** 

This  circumstance,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  will  teach  us  to  receive  with  suspicion  the 
one-sided  accounts  of  the  opium-traders,  of  a 
proneness  to  violence  and  outrage  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese ;  and  may  serve  to  convince  the  public, 
that  men  engaged  in  an  illegal  traffic  are  perhaps 
the  least  credible  authorities  upon  matters  of  fact, 
and  are  as  ready  to  violate  the  truth  as  they  are  to 
break  the  peace  and  to  evade  the  law. 

Sir  George  Robinson  writes  of  the  habit  the 
foreigners  had  fallen  into,  of  committing  irregu- 
larities and  crimes  in  a  period  of  comparative  peace : 
and  Superintendant  Elliott  gives,  in  the  above  case, 
a  satisfactory  proof  how  little  prudence,  wisdom,  or 
forbearance  was  to  be  expected  from  these  men  in 
a  time  of  danger.  Are  we  to  believe  all  the  ac- 
counts given  us  by  the  opium-traders  of  the  infa- 
mous conduct  of  the  Chinese  ? 

But  what  we  have  at  present  to  do  with,  is,  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  appeals— always  earnest, 
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\ex\  eloquent — of  Superintendant  Elliott  to  the 
oreitjn  Office.  Mr.  Elliott^  it  may  be  obsen-ed, 
ks  one  of  two  things  at  the  hands  of  his  employers  : 
"Sty  that  they  will  funiish  him  with  precise  and 
^finite  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which 
^  is  to  pursue  ;  or,  failing  that,  demands  to  have 
'sted  in  him  that  self-controul  necessary  to  enable 
m  to  act  wisely  upon  emergencies  pressing  upon 
m,  not  less  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic  in  which 
many  British  subjects  were  engaged,  than  from 
e  rashness  and  folly  of  many  individuals.  In 
lother  despatch,  the  Supdrintendant  makes  the 
llowing  strong  as  well  as  just  observations. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  spirit  in  active  force 
[longst  British  subjects  in  this  country,  which 
akes  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  momentous 
nccrninents,  that  the  Officer  on  the  spot  should 
•  knoim  to  stand  without  blame  in  the  estimation 

Her  Majesty's  Government :  and  it  is  not  less 
'Cilful  that  he  should  he  forthwith  vested  with  de- 
led and  adec^uate  powers  for  the  rccisonable  con- 
3ul  of  men  whose  rash  conduct  caimot  be  left  to 
e  operation  of  Chinese  laws  without  the  utmost 
convenience  and  risk,  and  whose  impunity  is  alike 
jurious  to  British  character,  and  dangerous  to 
itish  interests. 
"  In  fact.  My  Lord,  if  ller  Majesty's  Officer  is  to 

of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of  just  protection — 
the  well-founded  hope  of  improving  things  ho- 
lurable  and  established  is  not  to  be  siicrificed  to 
e  chances  which  may  cast  up  by  goading  this 
3vernment  into  some  sudden  and  violent  assertion 

its  own  authority— there  is  certainly  no  time  to 
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be  lost  in  providing  for  the  defined  and  reason 
controul  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China. 

*'  I  could  not  have  concealed  these  opinions 
out  betraying  my  duty  to  Her  Majesty's  Grovi 
ment  and  the  British  Public/'— Pp.  339—340. 

This  earnest  remonstrance  produced  no 
whatever.     And  when  we   consider   the 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
the  principal  and  his  deputy — when  we  reflect, 
while  the  Superintendant  is  writing  appeals  to 
dolce-far-nieiUe  Secretary  it  is  time  for  action^ 
that  when  he  receives  the  Secretary's  reply 
time  for  action  has  become  time  out  of  mind 
might    reasonably    suppose    that    a    discretioi 
power  of  action — not  that  power  which  is  c; 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  that 
which  may  be  directed  as  much  to  prevention 
cure — would  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Superi^ 
tendant.     But  no  such  thing. 

A  latitude  of  this  kind  might  haply  lead  to  Al 
Government  being  committed  by  Captain  Ellioi^' 
and  the  only  conjuration  used  by  the  Govemmdl 
is,  to  avoid  committing  themselves :  no  matter  wlif 
•interests  suffer,  so  long  as  they  suffer  in  silence :  flt' 
matter  what  discords  are  hatching,  provided  thW 
is  no  explosion : — 

Not  to  commit  is  all  the  art  I  know, 

« 

To  make  men  statesmen,  and  to  keep  them  so. 

Superintendant  Elliott  appears  to  have  knowl 
the  sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  perfectly  waft 
His  supplications  for  definite  instructions,  ord 
approbation  of  his  own  probable  line  of  conduct, 
loud  and  incessant^  and  as  unsuccessful  as 
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have  been  expected  from  a  Government  of  tricks, 
shifts,  and  expedients ;  who  '  rub  on/  as  they  term 
it,  the  executive,  and  'get  through'  the  legislative 
business  of  their  offices,  without  any  principle  of 
action,  or  desire  to  allow  independent  action  to 
their  subordinates ;  and  prompt  to  avow  or  disavow 
so  much  and  no  more  of  the  conduct  of  their 
deputy  as  may  redound  to  their  own  safety  or  ad- 
vantage. In  forming  our  judgment  of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Elliott,  which  has  been  so  severely  cen- 
sured, let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  indecision  he 
may  have  been  betrayed  into  was  the  result  of  the 
criminal  negligence  of  his  superiors,  lie  who  acts 
without  orders  can  hardly  be  expected  to  act  with 
vigour;  nor  can  he  be  reasonably  expected  to 
display  much  determination,  who  is  purposely  un- 
informed how  his  determination  may  be  received. 

Not  that  there  might  not  have  been  found  a  fitter 
man  for  the  office  of  Su|>erintendant  than  Captain 
Elliott ; — a  fitter  man  for  his  pro{x?r  vocation  on 
the  high  seas  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  where  to  be 
found ;  —but  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  any  man  would 
have  acted,  considering  the  position  in  which  he 
stood  with  the  Authorities  at  home. 

Tile  criminal  negligence  of  the  Foreign  Office 
displays  itself  in  a  twofold  shape ;  first,  neglecting 
to  take  some  decided  steps  for  the  regulation  of  the 
opium  trade,  or  its  prohibition  :  and,  secondly,  omit- 
ting to  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
which  from  time  to  time  presented  themselves  for 
the  jH'acfftil  establishment  of  new  and  satisfactory 
relations  with  China.  In  communicating  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  1st,  the  result  to  which  the  opium 
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question  was  gradually  tending,  and  its  certain 
destruction  of  our  trading  interests.  Captain  Elliott, 
as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  did  his  duty, 
and  did  it  well :  and  in  urging  with  such  earnest- 
ness upon  Lord  Palmerston,  2dly,  the  propriety 
of  taking  immediate  steps  to  communicate  amicably 
and  reasonably  with  the  Chinese  Government,  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  a  method  by 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  cared  to  do  his 
duty,  our  present  hostilities  might  with  great  ease 
have  been  averted. 

Soon  after  the  violence  and  indiscretion  of  Lord 
Napier  had  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  Canton, 
and  a  stoppage  of  the  trade,  the  Chinese  Authori- 
ties expressed  a  wish  that  some  reasonable  man, 
on  a  reasonable  errand — not  a  'mad^  mistaken, 
barbarian  eye' — might  have  communicated  with 
them,  with  a  view  to  establish  matters  on  a  proper 
footing ; — not  an  Ambassador,  be  it  observed,  but  a 
Trader ; — not  a  stickler  for  etiquette,  but  a  man  of 
business.  The  Chinese  had  enough  of  our  Am- 
bassadors :  and  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  the 
embassies  of  Lords  Amherst  and  Macartney,  and 
the  total  failure  of  their  attempts  to  do  any  thing, 
there  was  not  much  to  be  hoped  from  a  third  at- 
tempt of  the  same  kind. 

This  opportunity  was,  of  course,  neglected. 

On  the  4th  December,  1837,  Captain  Elliott  wrote 
in  these  words : — 

'*  In  my  mind.  My  Lord,  the  peaceful  establish- 
ment of  direct  official  intercourse  is  no  longer  of 
questionable  or  difficult  accomplishment.'* 

But  with  no  better  result. 
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Indeed,  it  is  surimsing  to  find,  in  looking  over 
Lord  Palmerston's  meagre  despatches,  that  there 
is  no  indication  of  his  having  even  read  the  com- 
munications of  Captain  Elliott.  His  Lordship's  an- 
swers are  not  replies :  and  if  he,  by  accident,  asks 
an  insignificant  question,  he  is  obliged,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  answered 
before.  In  acknowledging  the  despatch  of  Captain 
ElUott,  detailing  the  wanton  attack  of  the  foreigners 
upon  the  inoffensive  Chinese,  his  Lordship  inquires — 

*'  Should  you,  however,  not  already  have  stated 
the  point  specifically,  I  wish  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther tlie  foreigners,  to  whom  you  allude  in  your 
despatch  as  having  resisted  the  intention  of  the 
Chinese  Authorities  to  put  a  criminal  to  death  in 
the  immediate  front  of  the  factories,  were  British 
subjects  only,  or  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
countries  also.  I  also  wish  to  know  upon  what 
alleged  ground  of  right  these  persons  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Chinese  officers  of  justice  for 
carrying  into  effect,  in  a  Chinese  town,  the  orders 
of  their  superior  authorities." — P.  32i>. 

I  have  quoted  the  preceding,  because  it  is  the 
sole  sentence  of  the  despatches  of  his  Lordship 
wliich  contains  any  thing  but  words :  nor  does  the 
mass  of  matter  furnished  to  the  published  papers 
by  his  Lordship  make  one  suggestion,  point  out 
one  remedy,  or  afford,  either  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, a  rule  of  action  by  which  an  ofKcer  like 
Captain  Elliott  could  be  guided  or  xissisted;  nor 
one  solitary  expression  of  regret  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  of  sympathy  for   the    troubles  of  the 
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Superintendant^  or  of  encouragement  to  his  exer- 
tions. 

In  censuring  the  misconduct  of  our  Authorities 
at  home,  I  have  no  wish  to  justify  the  recent  de- 
tention of  British  subjects  by  the  Chinese^  or  the 
outrages  committed  upon  British  merchant-vessels. 
These  things  admit  of  no  justification  certainly. 
But  when  we  consider,  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years  our  opium-traders  have  persisted  in  doii^ 
wrong — ^that  the  outrages  on  both  sides  have  re- 
sulted mily  from  our  persisting  in  an  unholy  traffic, 
in  defiance  of  every  remonstrance,  entreaty,  and 
appeal — when  we  reflect  that  the  Government  at 
home  has  taken  no  pains  to  put  itself  in  the  right 
with  the  Chinese,  and  to  take  that  lofty  ground 
which  can  never  be  assumed  by  smugglers,  or  those 
who  tolerate  smugglers — when  the  violent  and  per- 
tinacious obstinacy  of  many  British  subjects  in 
China  is  taken  into  account,  irrepressible,  as  it  ap- 
pears through  Captain  Elliott,  not  only  by  the 
Chinese,  but  by  the  British  authority — we  will 
surely  pause,  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
an  attack  upon  China  is  either  politic  or  justifiable. 
Doubtless,  no  more  ungracious  task  can  be  imposed 
upon  us,  than  to  be  compelled  to  declare  that  we 
are  in  the  wrong.  Individuals  may  sometimes  con- 
fess their  faults ;  nations,  never.  None  are  so  readv 
with  the  first  blow  as  those  who  are  most  in  the 
wrong.  A  blow  puts  an  end  to  argument,  and  saves 
us  the  trouble  of  apology  or  explanation. 

The  fault  of  the  Chinese  appears  to  be,  that  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  vindicate  their  own  laws 
against  our  violence  and  obstinacy ;  and  were  at  last 
compelled  to  retaliate  outrage  with  outrage,  and 
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violence  with  violence.  It  is  charged  against  them, 
that  they  confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  draw  that  distinction. 

''Whilst  such  a  traffic  existed,  indeed,  in  the 
heart  of  our  regular  commerce,  I  had  all  along  felt 
the  Chinese  Government  had  sl  just  ground  for  harsh 
measures  towards  the  lawful  trade,  upon  the  plea 
that  there  was  no  distinguishing  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong," — are  the  words  of  Captain  Elliott ; 
who  thus  allows  that  the  tendency  of  the  opium 
traffic  was,  to  draw  into  its  misfortunes  equally  the 
just  and  the  unjust. 

We  can  hardly  impute  to  the  Chinese  as  a  crime 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  refuse  us  a  perma- 
nent footing  on  their  soil ;  nor  can  we  blame  them 
for  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  wc  have  trans- 
acted business;  inasmuch  as  our  Government  at 
home  took  no  prudent  and  rational  steps  to  pro- 
duce that  desirable  consummation.  The  bombastic 
and  ridiculous  tone  of  assumption  they  use  towanl 
us  can  still  less  be  considered  a  justification  for 
carrying  the  desolation  of  war  into  the  bosom  of  a 
half-civilized  people. 

It  is  undoubtedly  ridiculous,  that  one  Chinese 
functionary  should  address  another  as  '*  Lantern 
of  the  Moon'*;  or  that  the  Emperor  should  be  oc- 
casionally styled  "  I  lis  Celestial  Ponderosity.**  One 
nation  may  be  oppressed  with  more,  another  with 
fewer,  of  these  absunl  forms  of  speech  ;  but  every 
country  has  its  share.  His  Celestial  Ponderosity 
of  China  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  their 
High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  Holland  ; 
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and  **  Lantern  of  the   Moon"  may  be  as  iqspro- 
priate  as  "  Please  your  Excellency." 

The  truth  is^  the  Chinese  have  their  characteristic 
good  qualities,  as  well  as  their  absurdities :  and  per- 
haps if  we  knew  them  more,  we  would  not  find 
reason  to  like  them  less.  The  panegyric  bestowed 
upon  their  laws  by  an  eminent  writer,  himselfa 
Wliig,  is  so  just  and  eloquent,  that,  in  the  interest 
that  at  present  pervades  the  public  with  regard  to 
China,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  omit  it. 

"  When,"  says  this  eloquent  writer,  '*  we  turn 
from  the  ravings  of  the  Zendavesta  or  the  Puranas 
to  the  tone  of  sense  and  of  business  of  this  Chinese 
collection,  we  seem  to  be  passing  from  darkness  to 
light — ^from  the  dwellings  of  dotage  to  the  exercise 
of  an  improved  understanding  :  and  redundant  and 
minute  as  these  laws  are,  in  many  particulars,  we 
scarcely  know  any  European  code  that  is  at  once 
so  copious  and  consistent,  and  so  nearly  free  from 
intricacy,  bigotry,  and  fiction." 

With  justice,  a  nation  governed  by  laws  like  these 
can  hardly  be  called  barbarous. 

*'  Superior,"  observes  Mr.  Ellis,  "  to  the  other 
Governments  of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  government 
and  the  general  aspect  of  society — the  laws  more 
generally  known  and  more  equally  administered : 
that  there  examples  of  oppression,  accompanied 
with  infliction  of  barbarous  punishment,  which  of- 
fend the  eye  and  distress  the  feelings  of  the  most 
hurried  travellers  in  other  Asiatic  countries^  are 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  China :  that  the  pro- 
portion which   the   middling   orders  bear   to  the 
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others  appears  to  be  very  considerable:  that,  com- 
pared with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
an  impression  was  produced  highly  favourable  to  the 
comparative  situation  of  the  lower  orders." 

Mr.  Davis,  an  excellent  authority,  describes  them 
as  the  most  peaceful,  cheerful,  industrious,  orderly, 
and  wealthy  people  in  Asia. 

"  Books,'*  Stiys  Mr.  Medhurst,  "  are  multiplied  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  to  an  almost  indefmite  extent ; 
and  every  peasant  has  the  common  depositories  of 
knowledge  within  his  reach.** 

One  can  hardly  contemplate,  even  in  this  utili- 
tarian age,  the  destfhction  impending  over  this 
peaceful  people,  and  the  amount  of  misery  which 
our  warfare  will  bring  upon  them,  without  uneasi- 
ness. Our  opium  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  them  barbarians.  Wherein,  I  would  demand 
of  them,  is  barbarism  exhibited,  but  in  acts  of  bar- 
barity ?  and  how  is  civilization  manifested,  but  in 
civility  ?  The  Chinese  occupy  a  territory  the  twelfth 
part  in  extent  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  Europe  :  they  have  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
most  of  those  arts  distinctive  of  a  civilized  people : 
for  an  almost  indefinite  time  has  their  land  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  internal  warfare ;  nor  have  they 
been  desirous  of  the  uncertain  blessings  of  extended 
conquest.  They  have  not  laboured  after  wealth  by 
planting  colonies  or  (mrsuing  commerce.  Studious 
of  thp  arts  of  peace,  their  object  has  ever  been,  out 
of  i)eace  to  educe  plenty,  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
children  of  their   soil  a  fair    participation   in  its 
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produce.  They  appear  to  have  considered  natioiiil 
prosperity  not  to  consist  in  the  pride  of  maitiil 
power,  which  is  the  pride  of  tyranny  ;  nor  in  die 
vast  extent  of  territory  acquired^  which  is  no  more 
than  the  vast  extent  of  territory  oppressed.  Wisely 
ambitious  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  of  the  ails  of 
war  alone  they  are  laudably  ignorant :  and  this 
very  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  war,  which  is  known  to 
prevail  in  China,  may  account  for  the  unwonted 
activity  of  our  Government,  which  has  truckled  to, 
and  been  insulted  by,  Russia  and  France ;  which, 
upon  all  occasions,  tramples  upon  the  weak,  and 
cowers  before  the  strong — poltroons  where  they 
must,  and  tyrants  where  they  dare. 

Of  the  success  of  the  war  against  China  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  for  if  there  had  been  doubt  at 
all,  it  is  more  than  probable  so  formidable  a  demon- 
stration would  not  have  been  made  by  our  Ministry 
in  any  quarter  where  it  would  have  been  met  by  a 
formidable  resistance.  The  real  gist  of  the  question 
is,  what  will  success  cost  us,  and  what  advantage 
will  we  reap  from  success?  How  completely  did 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  embrace  the  entire  question, 
when  he  said.  It  was  not  by  force  or  violence  that 
our  commercial  interests  were  to  be  maintained 
with  China.  If  this  maxim  was  true  heretofore, 
how  much  more  forcibly  will  the  truth  of  it  be  felt 
hereafter?  We  may  bombard  Canton,  it  is  true, 
silence  their  batteries,  and  blow  their  war-junks  out 
'  of  the  water  ;  but  can  we  compel  them  to  use  our 
opium  ?  We  may  plunder  them ;  but  can  we  compel 
them  to  trade  with  us  ?  I  know  very  well,  that, 
where  interest  is  concerned,  it  were  as  easy  to  stop 
the  tide  with  a  bodkin,  as  to  oppose  to  its  selfish 
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inducements  reasons  of  humanity  and  justice.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  prevent  this  war,  it  is  true ;  but  let 
us  never  forget,  that  it  might  have  been  prevented. 
It  would  be  humiliating  in  Great  Britain  to  succumb 
to  certain  indignities  put  upon  her,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
18  equally  true,  that  these  indignities  were  the  natu- 
ral and  legitimate  consequences  of  persisting  in  our 
own  wrong.  Let  those  who  blame  the  violence  and 
outrage  of  the  Chinese,  recollect,  that  it  was  only  a 
reciprocation  of  outrage  and  violence.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  strike  the  balance,  or  say  which  side  be- 
haved worst ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
crime  does  not  originate  in  secondary,  but  in  pri- 
mary causes ;  and  that  these  reciprocal  injuries  are 
but  symptoms  of  that  evil  disease  our  people  have 
carried  into  the  land  of  others.  When  we  censure 
Captain  Elliott,  who  had  so  difficult  a  card  to  play, 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  criminality  of  those 
who  pertinaciously  refused  to  strengthen  his  hand  : 
let  us  look  at  home,  and  reserve  at  least  a  share 
of  our  reprobation  for  Lord  Palmcrston  and  the 
Ministers. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  fortunate 
that  no  party  motives  can  be  imputed  to  any  one 
desirous  of  investing  Iiis  Lordship  with  his  fair  share 
of  responsibility  :  the  blame  attributable  to  him  is 
attachable  to  his  Lordship,  not  as  Whig,  Conserva- 
tive-Whig, Tory,  Ultra-Tory,  or  Whig-Radical,  all 
of  which  circumvolutions  has  the  ambidexter  Se- 
cretary in  turn  undergone;  but  as  Foreign  Minister. 
His  duty  ought  not  to  be  as  indiiferent  to  him  as  his 
politics:  or  probably  he  may  have  learned,  from  long 
impunity,  to  neglect  the  former ;  as  he  must  have 
learned,  long  since,  to  despise  the  latter. 
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Nor  can  a  suspicion  of  vindictiveness  attach  to 
my  efforts  to  exhibit  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  true 
colours.  Punishment  is  for  petty-larceny  rogues ; 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  Justice  laying  her  awful 
hands  upon  a  Foreign  Secretary  :  and  until  I  see 
an  example  of  his  punishment,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  doubt  of  his  responsibility. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is^  primarily,  the  author  of  the  opium 
crisis  in  China ;  that  he  has  manifestly  neglected 
the  twofold  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  Captain 
Elliott ;  and  that,  if  responsibility  means  any  thing 
— if  it  be  not  a  mere  bugaboo  in  the  mouths  of  Se- 
cretaries— for  all  this  evil  is  Lord  Palmerston 
responsible. 


THE    END. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 

In  |>enising  the  annexed  pages,  the  Reader  is  re- 
quested to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  our  information 
is  derived  from  one  side ;  and  that  the  Chinese 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  explain  their  own 
eonduet,  or  to  retort  upon  their  accusers.  But 
the  evidence  is  not  merely  ex  parte;  its  crc<Ii- 
bility  is  otherwise  affected.  It  is  given  by  parties 
uho  write  under  the  influence  of  resentment  and 
tear,  and  the  irritation  of  perscrnal  privations  and 
blighted  prospects.  Now  without  assuming  any 
want  of  integrity,  it  will  be  conceded  that  testi- 
mony becomes  tinged,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
distorted  by  the  circumstances  in  which  a  witness 
is  placed.  He  is  apt  to  clothe  simple  facts  in 
hai*Nh  language,  to  impute  evil  motives  that  did 
never  exist ;  not  to  invent  incidents,  |H'rha|>s,  but 
to  exaggemte  their  offensive  bearings;  and  no 
doubt  in  this  caM.s  nay  inevitably,  these  cau^^es  of 
perversion  having  Iktu  in  violent  o|>erciti<in,  the 
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effect  upon  the  evidence  received  has  been  com- 
mensurately  strong.  But  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  and  without  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing  any  allowance  for  either  deception  or  delusion 
on  the  part  of  our  correspondents,  there  is,  in  ray 
humble  opinion,  enough,  and  more  than  enough 
in  the  concurrent  statements  that  have  come 
home,  to  exonerate  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
government,  if  not  to  command  our  admiration; 
and  I  grieve  to  say  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  still  more,  to  stamp  upon  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions and  vicious  pursuits  of  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  Chinese  trade,  a  character  which 
translated  into  suitable  language,  might  read 
rather  harshly. 

The  question  now  pending  between  England 
and  the  Celestial  empire,  is  one  of  momentous 
interest.  In  its  immediate  consequences  it  may 
fall  heavy  on  the  comfort  of  every  domestic  circle 
throughout  England  ;  in  its  ultimate  results  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  human  prescience  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  extent  of  the  evil.  It  becomes 
then  the  duty  of  every  man  to  ascertain  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  not  blindly  to  defer  his  opinion 
to  another,  nor  to  entrust  his  conscience  to  the 
unsafe  keeping  of  interested  parties,  who  for  sel- 
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fish  and  sordid  purposes  are  laboriously  endea- 
vouring to  mislead  the  publie  mind.  To  keep 
this  pcimphlet  within  a  reasonable  compass,  I 
have  made  no  quotation  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  have  merely  touched  upon  many 
points  that  deserve  minute  investigation.  It  was 
less  my  object  to  give  my  own  opinion  than  to 
enable  my  reader  to  form  a  just  one  of  his  own. 
These  intentional  omissions  will  account  for  some 
of  the  deficiencies  in  this  little  work  ;  others  may 
be  justly  imputed,  to  borrow  a  favorite  phrase 
from  Captain  Elliot,  *^  to  reasons  of  prevailing 
force**  of  a  personal  nature ;  to  which  we  will  not^ 
if  you  please,  more  particularly  refer,  lest  it 
should  seem  offensive  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of 
that  testy  personage 

The  Author. 

Exeter, 
7th  March,  1840. 
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Mr.  Warren,  a  Barrister  at  Law,  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  has  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove^  that  the 
British  Government  ^^  ought  to  adopt  the  terms  of 
a  contract  assumed  to  have  been  entered  into,  on 
their  behalf,  by  Captain  Elliot''  whom  he  niiscals 
"  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Trade  of  British 
subjects  in  Canton.**  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
troubled  waters  of  this  dubious  question.  The 
English  Government,  and  the  English  people  will 
no  doubt  decide  wisely  and  justly  ;  and  give  not 
one  farthing  more  or  less^  than  morally  and 
legally  they  are  bound  to  give.  But  it  is  a  deba- 
teable  and  intricate  point,  and  precisely  suited  to 
exercise  the  subtle  imaginations  of  the  *'  learned 
Thebans**  of  the  law,  whose  peculiar  privilege  it 
is,  "  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.** 
Had  Mr.  Warren  adhered  to  hU  original  plan, 
and  been  content  with  "  shewing  cause  why"  the 
guarantee  spontaneously  offered  by  Captain  Elliot, 
should  be  recognized  and  redeemed,  and  the 
Merchants  indemnified,  I  should  have  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  him  ;  but  he  "  travels  out  of  his 
record,"  and  with  many  hard  words,  calls  upon 
the  English  nation  to  make  the  quarrel  her  own  ; 
and  to  avenge  upon  the  Chinese  the  long  serieii 
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of  ^'  injuries,  insults,  and  indignities  "  offered  to 
England,  in  the  persons  of  her  subjects,  by  the 
Government  of  the  Celestial  Empire;  and  espe- 
cially he  requires,  that  we  should  exact  redress 
and  remuneration  for  the  late  seizure  and  confis- 
cation of  Opium  in  Canton  ;  and  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  English  merchants  then  and  there 
resident.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew,  that 
the  uniform  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  during  an 
intercourse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  has  been 
marked  by  an  undeviating  forbearance  from  in- 
jury, and  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  this  forbea^ 
ance  had  been  exercised  under  continual  and 
unexampled  provocation,  in  that  our  merchants 
during  this  period  had  been  guilty  of  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  known  laws  of  the  Realm,  and 
had  introduced  into  the  Celestial  Empire  a  per- 
nicious drug,  destructive  to  life  and  injurious  to 
morals.  I  sliall  shew  moreover  that  when  in  self- 
defence  the  Chinese  Government,  after  reiterated 
prohibition  and  warning,  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  assert  the  Majesty  of  the  Law,  and  by 
an  overt  act  to  prove  its  detestation  of  the  contra- 
band trade  in  Opium,  and  its  just  and  righteoas 
determination  to  abolish  the  plague  for  ever,  it 
carried  out  this  necessary  measure  with  a  sin- 
gular regard  to  humanity,  and  with  as  little 
injury  to  person  and  property  as  was  consistent 
with  the  end  in  view,  and,  although  an  arbitrary 
Government,  with  much  less  severity  or  risk  erf 
fatal  results,  than  would  have  been  exercised  w 
incurred  by  our  own,  or  any  other  Christian  and 
civilized  Government  la  Europe;  I  purppsf  Uf 


prove  this  as  the  result  of  plain  and  inevitable 
deductions  from  known  and  admitted  historical 
and  contemporary  facts,  which  in  a  Court  of  Law 
no  Judge  would  dispute,  nor  any  lawyer  be  able 
to  controvert. 

But  before  I  enter  into  the  main  points  of  my 
argument,  I  should  wish  if  possible  to  eradicate 
certain  deep  rooted  prejudices,  which  naturally 
enough  have  grown  up  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
which  like  brambles  nill  be  apt  to  catch  hold  of 
the  skirts  of  my  story,  and  impede  its  progress. 
It  is  thought  and  not  without  reason,  that  China 
assumes  towards  foreign  nations  an  uncourteous, 
if  not  an  offensive  tone,  in  her  Special  Edicts  and 
other  official  documents.  Thus  she  perpetually 
styles  all  "  outside  foreigners** — barbarians — at 
least  the  word  is  thus  interpreted  by  our  Linguists. 
The  term  in  its  original  derivation  is  not  offen- 
sive; I  believe  it  is  (iibbon  who  say.s  that  it  was 
only  meant  to  express  the  bur-bur-Hoiind  of  an 
unintelligible  language ;  in  fact  that  it  means  the 
speaker  of  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  now  associated 
in  our  minds,  as  descriptive  of  an  uncivilized 
man.  I  do  not  know  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  the 
Chinese ;  but  certainly  it  sounds  harshly  to  ''  ears 
polite;'*  and  if  they  would  pick  out  a  better  Nvord 
from  their  nomenclature^  and  generally  adopt  a 
less  arrogant  style  of  expression,  assuredly  they 
would  lose  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  I  compare  the  Chinese  to  a  man,  wKo  by 
shutting  himself  up  from  good  society  has  forgot 
his  manners,  but  nevertheless  is  substantially 
kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  upright  in 


Ills  dealings.    The  Chinese  in  like  manner  baTf 
chosen  to  seclude  themselTCS  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  world,  and  are  totally  ignorant 
of    those    conventional    forms  and    ceremonies 
which  govern  every  other  nation.    It  should  here- 
collected,  however,  that  a  word  is  offensive  or  not 
according  to  the  intention.     If  France  or  Russia 
were  to  issue  an  Imperial  edict,  couched  in  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  China  and  other  Oriental 
Powers,  unquestionahly,  it  would   be  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  England  not  to  require  explana- 
tion and  redress  ;  because  in  either  case  ^  sound 
would  be  the  symbol  of  sense  ;**  and  in  Western 
diplomacy,  such  a  document  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  War.     But  China  does  not 
view  the  matter  in  this  light.     The  childish  arro- 
gance of  their  language,  which  is  really  ludicrous, 
is  not  meant  to  otfend  ;  but  to  impress  upon  all 
parties  concerned  the  immense  importance  of  His 
Sacred  Majesty,  down  to  the  least  of  his  servants. 
If  more  was  meant,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
most  peaceable  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
would  perpetually  expose  itself  to  the  chances  of 
war,  upon   questions  of  no  greater  importance 
than  some  trifling  sea  port  regulation  ?  or  would 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  have  patiently  submitted 
to  Lord  Napier's  truly  absurd  imitation,  "  Trem- 
ble Governor  Loo,  intensely  tremble  ^  !!!   Gover- 
nor Loo  took  the  matter  kindly,  answered  tem- 
perately in  the   same  strain,  and    I    doubt  not 
secretly  applauded  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  style  of  the  "  Barbarian  eye,**  who  had  here- 
tofore perplexed  his  weak  mind  by  concluding 


hostile  letters,  with  the  inconsistent  declaration 
that  he  was  "  his  humble  servant.**  As  regards 
the  Chinese,  we  may  fairly  ask  with  Juliet, 
"What's  in  a  name?"  "I  feliemently  pescech 
thee,  Sir  John,  to  give  me  goot  worts,**  says  Hugh 
Evans,  the  Welsh  parson ;  "  Good  worts,  good 
cabbages,"  says  Sir  John,  and  I  think  agi-eat  and 
powerful  nation  may  afford  to  treat  this  matter 
a8  lightly  as  did  the  witty  knight.  I  shall  now 
recur  to  more  important  points. 

There  are  two  charges  brought  against  the 
Chinese — the  one,  a  general  charge  of  cruelty, 
oppression  and  extortion ;  the  other,  a  specific 
charge  of  spoliation  and  insult  in  the  Spring  of 
last  year.  To  avenge  this  alleged  long  continued 
series  of  injury  and  indignity,  England  is  clamo- 
rously called  upon  to  make  war  upon  China.  I 
shall  follow  Mr.  Warren  in  whose  pamphlet  is 
comprized  all  that  has  been  adduced  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  War,  and  who  may,  tlierefore,  be 
fairly  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  war  party. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  more  general 
charge.  After  assuming  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
barbarian  people,  capricious  and  dangerous,  he 
says,  that  the  seizure  of  the  Opium  ^'  is  indeed, 
the  last  of  a  long  continued  and  long  submitted 
to  series  of  insults,  indignities,  and  outrages  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  the  Chinese;** — and  again,  "  as 
for  the  Chinese,  their  true  character,  as  exhibited 
in  all  their  dealings  with  us,  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public;  or  that  public  must  long 
ago  have  uttered  a  loud  and  unanimous  cry  for 
retribution  and  re|)aration.    Submission  on  the 


part  of  our  unoffending  and  honorable  country- 
men, exposed  daily  for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
the  most  harrassing  insults  and  injuries,  oppress- 
sion  and  extortion,  has  only  invited  their  repe- 
tition and  aggravation/' 

These  heavy  accusations  rest  entirely  upon  ooe 
fact  and  six  quotations  which  contain  no  fact.  I 
wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  does 
Mr.  Warren  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  nor  do 
I  intend,  in  the  observations  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  offer  in  refutation,  to  make  any  allusion  to 
the  recent  occurrences  in  China,  the  consideration 
of  whicli  is  reserved  for  after  discussion.  His 
fact  then  is,  that  an  offensive  placard  which  he 
terms  "horrible  and  revolting"  was  annually 
pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  English  Victory  in 
Canton.  Mr.  Warren  invariably  selects  from 
any  document,  that  he  brings  forward  to  sup- 
port his  argument,  the  sentence  most  pregnant 
with  meaning.  It  is  not  then  uncandid  to  as- 
sume that  his  selection  on  this  occasion  was  not 
less  carefully  and  ingeniously  made  than  usual, 
and  that  when  he  says,  "  it  was  a  Proclamation 
against  the  Hong  Merchants  conniving  at  and 
abetting  "  Vice  in  Foreigners^  (his  own  ItaUcs) 
he  bad  culled  out  the  most  offensive  paragraph 
the  paper  contained.  It  does  not  appear  at  what 
particular  "  Vice**  the  proclamation  was  levelled. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  let  us  know, 
but  I  presume  it  to  have  been  the  notorious  vice 
of  Smuggling.  Mr.  Warren  throughout  bis 
pamphlet  labours  to  prove  that  this  was  no  vice. 
He  is  welcome  to  enjoy  his  opinion,  but  suxely 


the  Chinese  had  some  right  to  consider  that  a 
vice,  which  combined  with  a  direct  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  an  extensive  system  of 
bribery,  fraud  and  duplicity,  had  inundated  the 
country  with  misery  and  death  I  But  Mr.  War- 
ren will  say  this  was  not  proved  against  them, 
"  nobody  avowed  himself  to  be  a  dealer  in  Opium, 
all  were  not  implicated,  and  this  was  a  genera) 
insult.'*  I  answer  that  it  was  no  insult  at  all  to 
an  innocent  man.  The  proclamation  does  not 
say  vicious  foreigners,  but  "  vice  in  foreigners.'* 
•*  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are 
onwrnng,**  might  have  been  the  language  of 
every  one  whose  conscience  acquitted  him. 
Does  Mr.  Warren  mean  to  say,  that  every  notice 
against  evil  doers  in  this  country  is  an  insult  to 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ?  But 
argument  by  hypothesis  or  analogy  is  not  re- 
quired in  this  case.  Mr.  Warren  says  that  in 
183()  **  our  merchants  made  the  most  vehement 
efforts  to  have  it  removed."  The  answer  returned 
by  the  Hoppo  is  conclusive  that  this  '*  horrible 
and  revolting"  placard  had  never  before  been  con- 
sidered offensive  by  the  parties,  whose  feelings 
are  supposed  to  be  so  dreadfully  outraged,  that 
•*  war  to  the  knife**  could  only  satisfy  their 
injured  honor.     The  Hoppo  says    *  //  had  been 

•  stuck  up  against  the  Hong  for  more  than  thlrtif 

•  years.   It  not  did  commence  today.   As  they  say 

•  the  language  of  the  Proclamation  was  rather  ig- 

•  nominious,  why  did  not  the  former  barbarians 

•  early  indulge  their  anger  ?'    Can  better  proof  be 
required  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  |mper  very 
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unmdurable  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  all  former 
merchants  had  been  so  dead  to  shame^  so  insen- 
sible to  what  was  due  to  themselves^  as  to  submit 
for  thirty  years  to  a"  horrible  and  revolting  insult/ 
without  even  a  remonstrance  ?  It  is  absolutely 
incredible.  How  then  is  the  simulated  anger  of 
the  merchants  in  1830  to  be  accounted  for  ?  If  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Court  of  Directors  with  their  super- 
cargoes in  Canton  during  the  years  1 830-1  ^  they 
will  find  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
merchants  had  determined  if  possible  to  embroil 
England  with  China,  and  these  intrigues  had 
repeatedly  called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the 
Court.  Thus  we  find  in  a  letter  from  that  body, 
dated  13th  January  1832,  after  having  expressed 
a  *'  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation**  for  previous 
instances  of  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
Chinese  Government,  it  is  added,  "  with  these 
facts  upon  record  we  decidedly  condemn  the 
requisition  you  made  to  the  Bengal  Grovemment, 
for  the  aid  of  Ships  of  War,"  And  again  in  the 
same  letter  ^^  there  is  a  material  distinction  be- 
tween lending  your  aid  in  matters  purely  com- 
mercial, and  in  appearing  to  be  parties  to  reso- 
lutions and  representations,  couched  in  terms  of 
open  defiance  and  hostility  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  country.  We  consider  the 
resolutions  of  the  merchants  of  the  30th  May  to 
the  Foo-Yuen  and  the  Hoppo  decidedly  open  to 
these  objections/'  And  again  in  allusion  to  cer- 
tain incendiary  publications,  which  had  been 
circulated  in  Canton,  "  when  we  consider  the 


jeiilousy  of  the  Chinese  at  any  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  opinions 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  their  countrymen ;  of 
whose  intrigues  and  disaffection  much  apprehen- 
siou  appears  to  be  entertained,  it  is  important 
that  our  factory  should  stand  clear  from  any  sus- 
picion of  being  parties  to  such  publications."* 

In  a  letter  on  the  18th  April  following,  the 
Court,  after  recapitulating  with  severe  censures 
several  instances  of  hostile  and  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  merchants  towards  the  Chinese, 
add,  ^^  In  making  this  remark,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  feel  the  just  cause  which  the  Chinese 
Government  would  have,  were  you  to  adopt  the 
the  proposition  noticed  in  the  7th  paragraph  of 
your  letter  of  the  7th  November,  as  to  printing 
and  distributing  papers  throughout  China ;  and 
connected  with  which  idea,  we  perceive  in  your 
letter  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  25th  Octo- 
ber *  that  you  apprehend  the  present  Tartar  dy- 
nasty 18  by  no  means  popular  with  the  Chinese 
Nation.*  We  have  already  conveyed  to  you  our 
strict  injunction,  that  you  should  be  in  no  ways 
parties  to  the  publication  of  the  Canton  Gazette, 
or  to  any  other  work  of  a  political  tendency ; 
and  we  now  enjoin  you  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner not  to  think  of  acting  upon  a  notion  so  crude 
and  so  totally  unjustifiable,  as  that  of  circulating 
any  printed  paper  of  such  a  tendency  amongst 
the  Chinese  nation.** 

I  quote  another  paragraph  from  the  same  letter, 
to  shew  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  our  mer- 
chants at  that  period. 
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^*  Whatefver  may  be  the  position  which  Great 
Britain  holds  in  the  scale  of  natiODS,  or  however 
extensive  her  empire  in  the  East,  we  have  no  pre- 
tensions beyond  the  subjects  of  other  nations  to 
dictate  to  the  Chinese  Goveniment  the  principles 
upon  which  alone  they  are  to  carry  on  her  trade 
with  other  nations.**  I  might  moltiply  these 
quotations,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  I  think  I 
have  proved  sufficiently,  on  the  high  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  disposition  to  intrigue 
which  then  actuated  our  merchants  in  Canton. 
And  be  it  observed  that  the  opinions  and  decisions 
of  the  Court  were  formed  upon  ex  parte  statements. 
The  supercargoes  and  the  merchants  had  told  their 
own  story,  the  Chinese  had  no  advocate  in  Eng- 
land to  explain  or  recriminate,  and  all  the  predi- 
lections of  the  Directors  would  natarally  lean 
towards  their  own  countrymen,  their  servants, 
and,  as  may  be  safely  assumed  in  moi^  cases, 
their  own  relatives  and  friends,  and  yet  they  so- 
lemnly condemn  the  conduct  of  the  merchants, 
and  in  every  instance,  as  the  letter  proves,  wholly 
absolve  and  vindicate  the  just  and  equitable  be- 
haviour of  the  Chinese  Government.  I  think  I 
have  fairly  disposed  of  Mr.  Warren's  solitary  fact, 
and  shewn,  that  the  complaint  was  in  all  proba- 
bility only  brought  up  to  serve  the  worst  pur- 
poses of  intrigue,  cupidity  and  ambition. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  six  quotations,  but 
the  assertions  they  contain  are  so  meagre,  so 
vague,  they  prove  so  little,  and  that  little  really 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  I  am  nearly  ashamed 
to  detain  the  reader  with  their  refutation.     I  do 
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so  only  lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  I  admit  their 
force  or  truth.  The  1st  and  2nd  are  extracts 
from  letters  addressed  by  the  Supercargoes  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  1815. 

"  There  is  in  fact  no  charge  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  whether  of  treason  against  the  State 
or  of  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Empire  that  Chimqua  may  not  procure  to 
be  alleged  against  the  Committee  and  with  the 
same  facility,  by  means  of  the  Bamboo  or  torture 
any  number  of  witnesses  may  be  brought  forward 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  accusation,"*  and  again 
they  **  offer  further  melancholy  proof  of  the  total 
and  entire  absence  of  truth,  justice  or  mercy  from 
Chinese  tribunals ;  and  where  the  undue  influence 
of  money  is  applied  all  chance  of  a  fair  trial 
ceases  to  the  unfortunate  person  accused.** 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  are  worthy  of  credit, 
**  treason  against  the  State,  and  violation  of  the 
laws,**  might  have  been  proved  against  the  Com* 
mittee  without  having  recourse  to  the  Bamboo. 
But  what  does  this  extract  allege.  It  does  not 
affinn  that  any  charge  had  been  made,  or  that  it 
Wiis  at  all  probable  any  was  in  contemplation, 
it  only  declares  that  if  the  Chinese  Government 
chose  to  promote  an  iniquitous  prosecution,  that 
the  fear  or  application  of  the  Bamboo,  would 
enable  it  to  sustain  the  charge.  If  any  individual 
bad  been  so  charged  the  name  would  have  been 
mentioned ;  since  no  name  is  mentioned  we  are 
to  conclude  that  no  person  had  suffered  or  was 
likely  to  suffer,  that  the  accusation  was  wholly 
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hypothetical.  Does  this  prove  actual  injury, 
insult  and  oppression.  But  then  "  further  proof 
is  oflFered."  If  any  proof  were  offered  it  must 
stand  by  itself,  for  of  previous  proof  there  was 
none.  But  still  we  are  in  the  same  predicameut, 
a  vague  assertion  and  nothing  more,  "  vox  et 
prseterea  nihil."  The  question,  however,  is  not 
whether  the  Chinese  tribunals  are  pure,  but  whe- 
ther their  treatment  of  the  English  warrants  a 
declaration  of  war  ?  We  must  take  their  courts 
as  we  find  them,  we  have  no  right  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  reformed  to  suit  our  peculiar 
notions  of  integrity  and  justice,  nor  does  the 
asserted  corruption  of  the  courts  bear  upon  the 
question  at  all,  which  is  whether  the  Government 
in  its  general  conduct  towards  our  countrymen 
was  oppressive  and  unjust?  And  not  whether 
the  judges  and  witnesses  are  perjurers  ? 

Mr.  Warren  next  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Holman's  book,  who  speaking  of  the  Chinese 
says, "  they  are  uniformly  overbearing  and  in- 
sulting to  all  those  who  happen  to  be  in  their 
power,  but  cringing  and  abject  to  those  who 
exhibit  a  determination  to  resist  them.** 

Mr.  Holman  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  gen- 
tleman labouring  under  a  deprivation  of  sight. 
To  divert  his  mind  he  has  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  passing  rapidly  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  seldom  staying  in  one  place  more 
than  a  few  weeks,  I  believe  his  residence  in  China 
hardly  extended  to  this  period.  The  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  a  nation  is  not  acquired  in  so 
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short  a  time,  and  Mr.  Ilolman's  opinion,  had  it 
proved  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  which  it  does 
not,  could  not  have  been  received  as  evidence. 

The  4th  and  5th  quotations  are  extracted 
from  letters  of  the  Select  Committee  in  Canton, 
bearing  date  February  and  December,  1814. 
'  "  Carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  suflicient 
to  excite  the  rapacity  of  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, protected  by  no  laws  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
subject  to  such  regulations,  as  are  made  so  vague 
and  undefined  as  to  admit  of  any  interference  or 
interpretation  that  a  corrupt  or  despotic  Govern- 
ment may  be  disposed  to  give  them ;  our  only 
hope  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  these  attacks 
is  a  Jirm  and  decided  resistance.**  And  again 
'^  from  the  experience  and  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  Government  we  are  satisfied  that  their 
conviction,  that  their  injustice  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to,  is  the  only  security  we  can  possess 
for  the  attempt  being  discontinued."* 

And  in  1831,  the  Select  Committee  further 
writes ''  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and  influen- 
tial body  in  your  representatives  in  this  country 
has  opposed  the  only  check  to  the  evils  and  em- 
barrassments to  which  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
tinually exposed,  ff'e  believe  that  no  effectual 
remedy  will  be  found  for  them  until  it  suit  the 
purposes  and  jH)lici/  of  Great  Britain  to  assume 
in  its  turn  the  attitude  of  dictation  which  would 
readilff  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  this  Govern 
mentr  I  have  pointed  the  quotations  with  italics, 
as  they  are  given  in  the  original,  and  which  leads 
lue  to  infer  that  Mr.  Warren  was  less  anxious  to 
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justify  a  declaration  of  war,  than  to  prove  its 
impunity.  I  shall  now  quote  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tor's reply  to  the  sentiments  and  suggestions 
offered  by  the  Select  Committee. 

In  a  letter  bearing  date  the  1 8th  April,  \S3% 
the  Court  observes,  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  repeat  the  opinion  which  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  causes  of  your  grievances  having 
originated,  not  with  the  Chinese,  but  with  the 
Members  of  our  Factory."  And  again  "  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  British  subjects,  and 
a  security  against  further  acts  of  oppression,  the 
whole  tenor  of  your  despatches  prior  to  that  of 
October,  leads  us  to  infer  that  no  intentional  ill- 
treatment  will  be  systematically  manifested  to- 
wards them,  unless  provoked  by  unjustifiable  acts 
on  their  part." 

And  the  Court  concludes  a  letter  to  their  Super- 
cargoes, bearing  date  13th  January,  1832,  with 
these  general  reflections. 

"  We  sought  that  trade  originally — the  advan- 
tages which  it  has  yielded  have  induced  us  to 
exert  every  measure  to  secure  its  continuance. 
Those  exertions  have  been  attended  with  success, 
and  though  late  events  have  led  to  the  expression 
of  opinions  of  a  more  decided  and  less  pacific 
course  of  policy,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
adopt  or  to  act  upon  such  opinions.  To  attempt 
to  maintain  a  purely  commercial  intercourse,  such 
as  that  with  China,  by  force  of  arms  would  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  be  anything  rather  than 
a  matter  of  profit,  even  if  justice  and  humanity 
allow  us  for  a  moment  seriously  to  contemplate 
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such  a  step.  We  cannot  in  fairness  deny  to  China 
the  right  whicli  our  own  nation  exercises  as  she 
sees  fit,  either  by  prohibiting,  restraining  or  sub- 
jecting to  certain  laws  and  regulations  its  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  Countries.  China 
must  be  considered  free  in  the  exercise  of  her 
affairs  without  being  accountable  to  any  other 
nation,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  has 
refused  every  effort  made  by  us,  as  well  as  by 
almost  every  other  foreign  state,  to  form  a  com* 
mercial  intercourse  with  her  upon  those  prin- 
ciples which  govern  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries.  It  is  a  notion  too  commonly 
entertained  and  acted  upon  by  you  that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  Chinese  by  obedience  to 
their  laws  and  edicts,  but  that  much  may  be  ob- 
tained by  intimidation.  You  may  have  succeeded 
for  the  moment  by  setting  the  Government  at  defi- 
ance, but  that  Government  has  not  only  taken  the 
first  op|>ortunity  to  assert  its  dominion,  but  also 
with  the  view  of  making  you  feel  the  consequences 
of  your  disobedience,  it  has  almost  invariably 
deprived  you  of  some  advantages,  which  it  had 
cither  tacitly  or  avowedly  yielded  to  friendly 
remonstrances.  The  proceedings  in  Macao  in 
1809,  and  those  now  under  review  fully  bear  out 
this  observation.  \Vc  cannot  pass  over  without 
remark,  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Merchants 
resident  in  China.  We  waive  for  the  present  the 
circumstances  under  wiiich  those  parties  have 
become  resident  in  that  country ;  but  we  are 
forcibly  struck  with  the  terms  in  which  they  have 
addressed  the  Chinese  Authorities,  and  we  must 
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add  tlie  unwarrantable  freedom  with  which  they 
comment  upon  the  laws  and  reflations  of  the 
Empire  to  which  they  have  vohintarily  resorted, 
and  for  their  own  advantage.**     Mr.  Warren  is  a 
lawyer  and  knows  full  well  the  value  of  evidence. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  his  legal  acumen  to  suppose, 
that  if  other  and  more  material  evidence  of  the 
oppression,  ill-usage,  extortion  and  caprice  of  the 
Chinese  Government  had  existed,  he  should  have 
suppressed  or  omitted  it.     It  is  evident  from  the 
general  information  contained  in  the  whole  pam- 
phlet that  he  had  consulted  every  accessible  au- 
thority, and  selected  all  that  could  directly  or 
indirectly  strengthen  his  cause.     I  would  ask  has 
he  proved  his  case  or  any  part  of  his  case  ?   Were 
such    evidence    laid    before    any    Grand  Jury, 
without  one  particle  of  counter-evidence,  would 
not  the  bill  be  ignored  with  contempt  and  cen- 
sure ?  Mr.  Warren  and  those  who  think  with  hiro 
are  bound   to  prove  the  affirmative ;    they  are 
bound  to  prove  specific  acts  of  ill  usage  and  op- 
pression, or  they  are  wholly  without  justification 
in  calling  out  for  War.    They  fail,  utterly  fail, 
and  still  they  cry  out  for  War !     But  does  the 
defence  rest  here  ?    Not  at  all.     I  am  prepared  to 
prove   by  notorious  and   indisputable   facts,  or 
rather  an  accumulation  of  facts,  that  the  security 
of  the  merchants  in  China  has  never  been  violated, 
nor  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  any  capricious  or  op- 
pressive measure  of  the  Chinese.    The  trade  has 
frequently  been  stopped,  transient  misunderstand- 
ings have  arisen,  but  invariably,  as  stated  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  blame  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
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English  Merchants.     Our  connexion  with  China 
has  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries  ;  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, what  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the 
factory  has  t>een  wholly  unsupported  by  any  mi- 
litary force,  that  until  lately  no  ships  of  War  were 
ever  |)ermitted  to  remain  on  the   coast,  where 
their  presence  only  served  to  cause  embarrassment 
and  mistrust,  and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Merchants  were  not  secured  to  them  by  any 
negotiations  between  the  two  Sovereigns  of  En- 
gland and  China  :  that  our  countrymen,  in  short 
were  wholly  dependent  upon   the  rectitude  and 
good  faith  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  people. 
It  will  also  be  admitted  on  general   principles, 
that  a  body  of  merchants  who  '^  had  the  world 
l>efore  them  where  to  choose,'*  with  no  motive  but 
that  of  profit,   would  not  have  voluntarily  em- 
barked  an  enormous  capital,   nor  trusted  their 
persons  in  a  strange  and  remote  country,  without 
an  entire  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  of  the  honesty  of  its  peo- 
ple, or  if  under  a  mistaken  impression  the  spirit  of 
enterprize  had  led  them  to  settle  there,  that  they 
would  on  experience  of  tlie  want  of  faith  and 
fair  dealing,  have  withdrawn  their  capital  and 
themselves  from  the  power  of  an  oppressive  and 
extortionate  (iovernment.     How  then  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  our  commercial  dealings  with 
China,  have  continually  increased?  that  genera- 
ration   upon   generation   of    princely   merchants 
have  vested  their  money  and  trusted  their  persons 
there,  and  have  come  back  secure  both  in  person 
and  property  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
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in  England  ?  How  did  it  happen   that  when  the 
Court   of   Directors    had    the  monopoly  of  the 
Chinese  trade,  a  factorship  in  China  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  gift  within  the  patronage  of  a 
director,  and  was  usually  reserved  for  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  patron- 
age of  India  and  China  was  exclusively  vested  r 
Is  it  probable  that  a  director  should  have  selected 
for  his  son,  the  post  of  danger,  of  insult  and  of  ex- 
tortion, rather  than  one  of  high  honor  and  emolu- 
ment in  India?    Yet  nothing  is  more  notorious 
amongst  those  connected  with  India,  than  that  a 
factorship  in  China  was  more  to  be  coveted  than 
even  a  writership  in  India  ;  that  the  life  was  more 
luxurious,  more  free  from  trouble  or  risk,  and 
that  a  fortune  was  more  certainly  acquired  there, 
than  in  India.      Would  this  opinion  have  pre- 
vailed so  long  if  practically  proved  to  be  untrue  ? 
Would  not  the  secret  of  oppression  and  caprice 
have  transpired  ?  Nay !  how  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
Warren  and  others,  who  have  narrowly  searched 
the  historical  records  of  our  intercourse  should  be 
unable,  they  are  certainly  not  unwilling,  to  ad- 
duce a  single  authentic  instance  of  spoliation  of 
property,  or  personal  ill  usage  ?  Would  such  re- 
markable absence  of  injury  have  occurred^  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  years,  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world    without  the  security  of  physical 
force,  or  political  treaty  ?  Will  any  one  venture  to 
affirm  that  that  sensitive  test,  the  money  market, 
was  ever  influenced   by  any   real    or  supposed 
treachery  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government?  that  an   underwriter  for  instance, 
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as  a  general  rule,  demanded  a  higher  rate  of  in* 
surance  for  a  ship  and  cargo  consigned  to  Canton 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  If  then  oar 
merchants  continued  to  repose  the  most  unshaken 
reliance  on  the  honor  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
bow  do  the  war  party  pretend  to  verify  their 
vague  assertions  of  ill  usage  and  oppression  ?  Or 
how  do  they  justify  their  wish  to  appeal  to  arms  ? 
I  will  now  quote  an  authority  upon  this  point  that 
Mr.  Warren  will  certainly  not  feel  disposed  to 
dispute  ;  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  Mr.  Warren  pronounces  the  following  high 
eulogium,  **  Are  they  not  some  of  our  most  emi- 
nent British  Merchants,  men  whose  names  would 
command  respect  and  confidence  in  Britain,  in 
India,  in  short  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  commercial   enterprise,  honor  and  good 
faith  are  known  and  appreciated  ?    whose  word 
would  pass  good  for  untold    thousands  ?    who 
would  spurn  the  suggestion  of  meanness  or  dis- 
honor equally  in  the  minutest  or  the  greatest 
transaction?^  Well!  then  a  chief  of  these  honor- 
able men,  even  an  opium  dealer,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  Committee  of  Canton,  who 
applauded    his    sentiments,  thus    expressed   his 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  on  the  23rd.  of  January 
1839.    ''  On  the  health  of  Mr.  Jardine  (the  head 
of  that  Firm)  being  given  and  drank,  that  gentle- 
man, in  returning  thanks,  said,**  '*  I  have  been  a 
long  time  in  this  country,  and  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say  in  its  favor :  here  we  find  our  persons  more 
effectoally  protected  by  laws  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  East,  or  of  the  world.    In  China,  a 
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foreigner  can  go  to  sleep  with  his  windows  open, 
without  being  in  dread  of  either  his  life  or  pro- 
perty, which  are  well  guarded  by  a  most  watchful 
and  excellent  police ;  but  both  are  perilled  with 
little  or  no  protection  in  many  other  States: 
business  is  conducted  with  unexampled  facility, 
and  in  general  with  singular  good  faith,  though 
there  are  of  course  occasional  exceptions^  which 
only  the  more  strikingly  bear  out  my  assertion. 
Neither  would  I  omit  the  general  courtesy  of  the 
Chinese  in  all  their  intercourse  and  transactions 
with  foreigners ;  these  and  some  other  considera- 
tions are  the  reasons  that  so  many  of  us  so  oft  re- 
visit this  country  and  stay  in  it  so  long,** 

I  will  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  a  Gentleman 
of  extended  practical  experience  by  any  obseva- 
tion  of  my  own.  It  fully  corroborates  the  forcible 
appeal  of  the  Commissioner  Lin,  who  in  an  Edict 
reproachfully  says,  '  LiCt  them  but  ask  themselves, 
^  whether  between  Heaven  and  Earthy  any  place 
^  affording  so  advantageous  a  commercial  mart  is 
'  elsewhere  to  be  found  ?  It  is  because  our  great 

*  Emperors  in  their  universal  benevolence  have 

*  granted  you  commercial  privileges,  that  you  have 
'  been  favoured  with  these  advantages.* — ^And 
again  '  Favors  never  have  been  greater.    Are  you 

*  grateful  for  these  favors  ?  You  must  then  fear  the 

*  laws  and  in  seeking  profit  for  yourselves,  you 
must  do  no  hurt  to  others/ 

What  then  becomes  of  the  charge  of  continual 
extortion  and  oppression  urged  by  the  lovers  of 
war,  as  a  full  and  sufficient  motive  for  the  inva- 
sion of  China  ?     Are  we  to  return  good  for  evil  ? 
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Are  we  to  repay  two  centuries  of  hospitality  and 
good  faith  by  devastation  and  usurpation  ?  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who  clamorously 
demand  war,  do  so,  not  so  much  upon  tlie  dis- 
putes of  last  Spring,  as  upon  an  assumed  long 
accumulation  of  tyranny  and  wrong.  There  has 
been  no  wrong,  no  oppression,  no  cruelty  —  no 
life  has  been  taken,  no  property  seized,  no  person 
injured  —  but  life  and  property  have  been  invio- 
late, and  under  gross  provocation,  the  greatest 
forbearance  exercised  towards  those  whom  they 
affectingly  call  the  "  far  travelled  foreigner." 

Mr. Warren  says,  ^^  that  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Lord  Napier  are  still  unavenged.**  He  says 
this,  and  then  prudently,  but  not  candidly,  drops 
the  subject.  What  then  are  the  facts  concerning 
Lord  Napier  r  I  shall  as  little  as  possible  disturb 
the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  even  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  the  living.  But  no  truth  was  better 
known  nor  more  forcibly  felt  at  the  time,  than 
that  Lord  Napier  had  brought  upon  himself  the 
treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
—  and  only  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own 
errors.  This  was  not  wholly  his  fault,  it  was 
equally  the  fault  of  the  home  authorities  who 
unadvisedly  placed  him  in  an  anomalous  |>osition. 
I  do  believe  that  Lord  Napier  was  actuated  by 
conscientious  motives,  and  imagined  that  he  was 
exactly  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  his  instructions. 
But  still  his  conduct  as  regards  the  Chinese  w;is 
wholly  erroneous.  Mr.  Warren  admits  that  before 
I^rd  Napier  left  I^indon,  grave  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed in  his  place  in  Parliament,  by  the  most 
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sagacious  statesman  that  England  ever  produced, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington^  about  the  appointment 
of  any  functionary  in  a  political  capacity.  These 
doubts  happened  to  rest  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  immemorial  custom  and  established  laws 
of  the  Chinese  realm.  On  Lord  Napier*s  arrival 
in  China,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton  direct^  and  he  insisted  upon 
proceeding  from  Macao  to  Canton  without  a  Red 
Permit,  which  was  contrary  to  regulation.  Lord 
Napier  thought  that  his  oflScial  rank  relieved  bim 
from  the  restrictions  of  local  regulations.  Tbe 
governor  returned  his  letters,  requesting  they 
might  be  forwarded  through  the  prescribed  chan- 
nel ;  and  he  required,  first,  that  Lord  Napier 
should  not  quit  Macao  without  a  permit ;  and 
secondly,  on  hearing  that  his  lordship  bad  reached 
Canton,  he  requested  him  to  return  to  Macao. 
Six  times^  in  so  many  edicts^  did  he  explain  to 
Lord  Napier  that  the  law  was  distinet  and  im- 
perative, and  left  the  governor  no  option  in  its 
exercise.  A  threat  of  removal  was  met  by  a 
threat  of  resistance,  and  the  British  ships  of  war 
passed  the  Bogue  in  defiance  of  all  prohibition. 
The  collision  with  the  forts  ensued.  The  trade 
being  stopped,  and  Lord  Napier,  feeling  that  his 
presence  in  Canton  merely  served  to  perpetuate 
commercial  embari'assment,  retired  to  Macao^ 
where  he  died.  But  was  his  death  to  be  visited 
upon  the  Chinese  because  they  maintained  the 
law  ?  or  have  we  any  right  to  violate  their  laws 
and  customs  r  The  Chinese  have  uniformly  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  us  other 
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than  commercial.  The  embassies  of  Lords  Ma- 
cartney and  Amherst  failed,  nominally  on  points 
of  etiquette,  but  really  because  it  was  contrary  to 
Chinese  policy  to  open  the  door  to  social  or  po- 
litical intercourse.  But  this  is  one  of  those 
grievances  quoted  as  a  justification  of  war.  Now 
Mr.  Warren  asks  what  is  the  Law  of  Nations  ? 
and  answers  from  Vattel,  a  high  law  authority, 
whose  opinion  is  confirmed  by  other  jurists, 
**  That  it  is  the  just  and  rationable  application  of 
the  law  of  nature  to  the  afllairs  and  conduct  of 
nations.**  ''  I  thank  thee.  Jew  T  The  first  law  of 
nature  is  self-preservation,  and  on  this  original 
principle  is  China  justified  in  her  jealous  exclu- 
sion of  all  strangers,  but  especially  of  the  English, 
from  the  limits  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
law  of  exclusion,  however,  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  English ;  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
established  law.  It  is  constantly  referred  to  in 
native  state  papers,  and  was  distinctly  alluded  to 
by  Voltaire.^  There  is  therefore  nothing  offensive 

*  "  C'dtaii  dans  ces  fMiys  si  long-temps  ihcoddus  que  la 
C'biiie  et  la  llussie  se  disputaicDt  les  limites  de  leurs  empires. 
La  Uusse  {HMsedait  quelqucs  forts  vers  le  fleu%'e  d* Amour, 
h  troi»  cents  lieues  de  la  grande  muraille.  II  y  eut  beaucoup 
d'hoi%t>lit6s  entre  lesCbinois  et  les  Russes  au  sujet  de  ces  forts  : 
entin  les  Avnx  ^*tat8  entcndirent  mieux  leurs  int^r^ts ;  I'cmpe* 
reur  Cam -hi  pref<^ra  la  pais  et  le  commerce  k  une  g;ucrre 
inutile.  11  cnvoya  sept  ambtti>sadeurs  ll  Nipchou,  I'un  dc  ces 
dtabliisements.  Ces  aiubasitadeurs  n  cnaient  environ  dix  mille 
hommes  avec  eux,  en  comptant  Icur  escorte.  C  vtait  U  le 
faste  asiattque  -,  mais  cc  qui  e.-t  tr^s  remarquablc,  c*est  qu*il 
n*y  avait  point  d*exem|»le  dans  les  annales  dc  I'empire  d*une 
■mfrasftadi'  vers  une  autre  puissance ;  ce  qui  est  encore  unique. 
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in  this  determination.  But  if  this  jealousy  had 
arisen  and  was  peculiarly  felt  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, had  nothing  happened  in  Oriental  countries 
to  warrant  the  fears  of  a  peaceful  people  towards 
a  warlike  and  ambitious  nation  ?  The  great  lessoQ 
of  Indian  conquest  might  reasonably  have  excited 
and  confirmed  their  reluctance  to  sanction  ingress. 
On  pretence  of  commerce  we  established  ourselves 
on  the  shores  of  India,  and  then  by  the  union  of 
force  and  treachery,  and  indomitable  energy  and 
courage,  the  native  dynasties  were  successively 
overthrown,  until  the  supremacy  of  England  was 
acknowledged  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Co- 

c'est  que  les  Chinois  n*avaient  jamais  fait  de  traits  de  paix 
depuis  la  fondatioD  de  Tempire.  Deux  fois  subju^^  par  ks 
Tartares,  qui  les  attaqu^rent  et  qui  les  dompt^rent,  ils  ne  fireot 
jamais  la  guerre  k  aucun  peuple,  except^  h,  quelques  hordes,  ou 
bientdt  abandonn^es  a  elles-m^mes  sans  aucun  traits.  Ainsi 
cette  nation  si  renomm^Q  pour  la  morale  ne  connaissait  point  ce 
que  nous  appelons  droit  des  gens,  c*est  &  dire  ces  r^Ies  incer- 
t€unes  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  paix,  ces  droits  des  ministres 
publics,  ces  formules  de  trait^s,  les  obligations  qui  en  rdsultent, 
les  disputes  sur  la  preseance  et  le  point  d*honneur.**  (Pierre- 
le-Grand  par  Voltaire.  Tome  Premier,  100-1.)  I  quote  this  to 
shew  how  little  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  the  Chinese 
have  had,  or  permitted  3  and  as  applies  to  another  charge 
brought  against  them,  that  in  confining  Captain  Elliot  they 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  notice,  I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  here  stated 
by  Voltaire,  of  the  absolute  ignorance  of  this  nation  of  those 
conventional  rules  and  etiquette  which  govern  the  mutual  in* 
tercourse  of  western  nations.  In  Europe  these  customs  cannot 
be  infringed  without  offence  -,  but  by  the  Chinese  they  might 
be  disregarded  ignorantly  and  therefore  innocently,  it  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  whole  charge  is  unfounded. 
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moriii.  The  Chinese  arc  not  ignorant  of  passing 
events,  nor  slow  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Cboo  Tsun,  in  bis  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  ob- 
serves, 

*  In  the  History  of  Formosa  we  find  the  fol- 

*  lowing  passage :  '*  The  natives  of  this  place  were 
at  first  sprightly  and  active,  and  being  good  sol- 
diers, were  always  successful  in  battle.  But  the 
people  called  Hungmaou(Red-haired)came  there, 
and  having  manufactured  opium,seducedsome  of 
the  natives  into  the  habit  of  smoking  it.  From 
these  the  mania  for  it  passed  rapidly  throughout 

**  the  whole  nation,  so  that  in  process  of  time  the 
**  natives  became  feeble  and  enervated,  submitted 
*'  to  the  foreign  rule,  and  ultimately  were  com- 
**  pleteiy  subjugated.**  Now  the  English  are  of  the 

*  race  of  foreigners  called  Ilungmaou.     In  intro- 

*  ducing  opium  into  this  country ,their  purpose  has 

*  been  to  weaken  and  enfeeble  the  central  empire. 

*  If  not  early  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we 

*  shall  find  ourselves  on  the  last  step  towards  ruin. 

'  The  repeated  instances,  within  a  few  years,  of 
'  the  barlmrians  in  question  having  assumed  an 

*  attitude  of  outrageous  disobedience,  and  the 
<  stealthy  entrance  of  their  ships  into  the  pro- 
'  vinces,  &c.,  to  what  motives  are  these  to  be  attri- 

*  buted  ?  Truly  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  enquiry. 
'  But  reverently  perusing  the  S4icred  instructions  of 

*  your  Majesty*s  all-wise  progenitor,  surnamed  the 

*  Benevolent,  I  find  the  following  remark  by  him. 
''There  is  cause  for  apprehension  lest  in  centuries 

or  milleniums  tocome,Chiua  may  be  endangered 
by  collision  with  the  various  nations  of  the  West 
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"  who  come  hither  from  beyond  the  seas.''  And 
•  now  within  the  period  of  two  centuries  we  ac- 
'  tually  see  the  commencement  of  that  danger 
^  which  he  apprehended.' 

And  has  our  conduct  in  China  been  calcals^ 
to  allay  these  apprehensions  or  conciliate  tbdr 
good-will  ?  Has  it  not  been  proved  on  the  higk 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  our 
Merchants  in  Canton  not  content  with  enormous 
commercial  advantages,  arising  from  legal  and  il- 
legal traffic,  had  with  unexampled  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, carried  their  ambitious  views,  not 
merely  to  acquiring  certain  political  ascendancy 
in  China,  but  even  to  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing dynasty.  An  able  and  impartial  writer  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal  gives  the  following  summary  of 
the  evidence,  taken  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  as 
drawn  from  Petitions  and  Statements,  that  the 
Merchants  considered:  ^^It  is  the  right  of  this 
country  under  existing  circumstances  to  reqaire 
of  the  Chinese,  first,  ample  facilities  for  our  trade 
with  all  the  ports  of  the  Empire,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  those  burthensome  regulations  by  which 
our  commerce  is  embarrassed.  2nd.  That  this 
right  may  be  enforced,  if  refused,  by  arms.  3rd. 
That  much  may  be  gained  from  the  fears  hfA 
nothing  from  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment. 4th.  That  in  the  event  of  open  trade 
with  China  unless  our  facilities  were  largely  in- 
creased, and  an  Ambassador  permitted  to  reside  in 
Pekin  to  ensure  the  observance  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  it  would  be  indispensable  as  well  as  per- 
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fectly  just  and  practicable  to  land  a  Britisli 
Army  of  20^000  men  at  Canton  and  march  to  the 
Capital  for  the  establishment  of  free  trade  prin* 
ciples ;  a  step  which  a  witness  formerly  a  Resident 
at  Canton  declared  was  often  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation there.  We  have  stated  these  propositions 
in  humble  and  decent  terms,  Partizans  have  not 
restricted  themselves  within  the  same  limits. 
They  have  talked  of  hurling  the  Imperial  despot 
from  his  throne,  of  planting  the  British  Flag  upon 
the  Great  Wall,  of  negociating  with  bayonets 
instead  of  memorials,**  &c.  &c.  Asiatic  Journal, 
vol.  i.  1832,  p.  161. 

The  Chinese  are  ^'  not  stocks  nor  stones,  but 
men,**  governed  by  the  same  feelings  of  anger  and 
fear  as  ourselves.  They  love  their  country,  their 
Emperor,  their  own  customs ;  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  every  other  country,  for  that 
favored  land  is  blessed  with  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  life.  Their 
maxim  is  to  live  and  let  live.  They  exclude 
foreigners,  but  they  intrude  nowhere.  Their  arro- 
j^ance  is  harmless,  in  all  essentials  they  are  kind 
and  hospitable  to  foreigners  who  visit  their  shores, 
upright  in  their  dealings,  more  lenient  to  stran- 
gers than  to  themselves,  constantly  making 
allowances  for  any  infraction  of  the  law,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  offence  had  been  ignorant ly 
committed,  and  never  overstepping  the  law  to 
punish  or  injure.  The  whole  history  of  our  inter- 
course with  them  irrefragably  proves  this,  and  the 
advocates  for  war,  those  who  most  loudly  decry 
this  peculiar  people,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
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produce  one  single  instance  to  impair  this  general 
deduction  throughout  the  long  period  of  two  ccd- 
turies*  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  j  ustify  the  War  • 
upon  any  general  charge  of  oppression  or  ill  usage? 
The  question  may  be  safely  left  to  thd  decision  of 
the  English  people. 

I  now  come  to  the  "  strange  eventfur  history 
of  last  spring,  I  shall  state  things  as  they  oc- 
curred, 

"  Nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.** 

It  is  a  twice  told  tale,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
tedious,  but  many  may  not  have  had  leisure 
or  inclination  or  opportunity  to  read  the  volum- 
inous accounts  of  recent  transactions^  which  have 
reached  this  country  at  uncertain  intervals,  and 
are  scattered  through  divei'S  publications,  I  shall 
make  the  details  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with 
perspicuity ;  and  when  I  quote  no  authority^  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  I  copy  from  the  Asiatic 
Journals  from  April  1838,  to  March  1839,  both 
inclusive.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary  informa- 
tion, and  many  just  observations  will  be  found  in 
the  very  popular  work  of  Mr.  Thelwall^  which 
was  published  just  before  the  first  intelligence  of 
these  disastrous  events  reached  England,  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  prophetic  warning.  He 
pointed  out  in  graphic  language  the  misery  the 
opium  trade  had  occasioned,  and  the  enormous 
destruction  of  life;  he  proved  from  authentic 
documents  the  system  of  bribery,  frauds  and  vio- 
lence by  which  it  was  supported,  the  gross  infrac- 
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tion  of  reiterated  laws  in  defiance  of  which  it  was 
maintained,  the  dishonor  it  cast  upon  the  British 
name,  and  that  its  rapid  increase  could  only  tend 
o  an  equally  rapid  augmentation  of  injury  and 
injustice  to  China,  and  danger  and  disgrace  to 
ourselves.  His  predictions  were  quickly  fulfilled, 
as  the  ensuing  narrative  will  shew. 

The  first  seizure  of  opium  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  Whampoa.  The  Government 
officers  were  resisted,  two  Mandarins  wounded, 
and  four  soldiers  killed.  The  Canton  Press  ob- 
serves, that  a  third  cKiss  of  people  in  Whampoa, 
**  are  mostly  employed  in  the  shipping  and  smug- 
gling of  opium,  and  they  alone  have  been  impli- 
cated in  this  disturbance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Whampoa  have  on  several  occasions  opposed  the 
Government  officers  and  are  reputed  a  disorderly 
lawless  set,  and  now  that  the  smuggling  opium 
trade  is  carried  on  again  at  Whampoa,  those  em- 
ployed on  that  illicit  occupation  are  of  course 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  oppose  the  authori* 
ties.- 

I  quote  this  passage  to  shew  that  the  contra- 
band nature  of  the  trade  demoralized  a  whole 
class  of  people,  brought  them  into  direct  collision 
with  the  Native  Government,  and,  therefore,  that 
independent  of  the  pernicious  quality  of  the  drug 
imported,  the  Government  had  too  much  reason 
to  deprecate  the  trade  as  injurious.  The  next 
material  event  was  the  publication  of  an  Imperial 
Edict,  which,  after  reviewing  the  laws  that  had 
been  enacted,  and  animadverting  on  the  laxity 
with   which   they   had  been  enforced,  decrees ; 
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^  The  period  of  three  months  is  to  be  fixed,  after 
^  which  by  a  new  law  they  will  be  punished  with 
^  death.*    This  was  printed  in  Canton   before  the 
18th  Nov.  on  which  day  a  correspondent  writer 
that  it   was   ^^  causing  extraordinary  excitement 
here,  in  increasing  the  previously  existing  stagna- 
tion.** The  capital  punishment  applied  to  Natives 
not  to  Foreigners,  to  whom  no  allusion  is  made 
in  the  Edict.     The  accounts  from  Canton  at  this 
time  prove,  that  the  English  Opium  Merchants 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  evade  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  but  not  the  most  remote  intention  to 
obey  its  dictates.     On  the  4th  December,  1838, 
"  a  quantity  of   Opium  packed   in    twenty-two 
treasure  boxes,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  one 
of  the  smuggling  schooners  was  landed,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  to  the  Stores  of 
Mr.  Innes,  when  it  was  seized." 

This  mode  of  conveyance  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  somewhat  impudent  pretence  lately  set  up, 
that  the  trade  was  carried  on  openly  under  the 
Flag  of  the  Local  Authorities ;  and  that  the  bribes 
given  were  merely  tribute.  The  Hong  Merchant 
who  secured  the  ship  from  which  this  Opium  was 
tcaken,  ^'  was  secured,  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  the  Wooden  Collar,  and  ordered  to  be  paraded 
in  that  condition  through  the  fleet;  the  most 
humiliating  and  degrading  punishment  which  the 
laws  of  China  can  provide  for  a  man  of  his  rank.** 
The  Trade  of  the  whole  Port  was  also  stopped. 

We  next  find  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  into  execution  the  late  Imperial  Edict.  A 
Chinaman  was  convicted  of  keeping  an  Opium 
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shop,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  The  place 
of  execution  was  selected  in  front  of  the  English 
Factory.  The  English  Merchants  considered  this 
to  be  an  insult,  not  a  warning.  Their  dignity 
which  was  not  felt  to  be  impaired  by  the  crime 
of  this  poor  wretch,  in  which  they  had  more  than 
participated,  was  grievously  offended  at  the  pu- 
nishment. Several  Merchants  rushed  out  with 
sticks,  to  drive  off  the  Policemen ;  not  with  a 
generous  though  illegal  intent,  to  rescue  an  ac- 
complice from  the  hands  of  justice,  but  lest  the 

"  Untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
Should  hring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corpse 
Between  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 

Tlie  mob  incensed  by  this  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference drove  them  back,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Imperial  Hong.     The  local 
authorities  hearing  of  this  riot,  sent  a  body  of 
Military  who  dispersed  the  mob,  and  rescued  our 
Countrymen  from  their  dangerous  and  degrading 
predicament.    The  unfortunate  origin  of  this  riot 
was  removed  from  the  square  and  immediately 
strangled  ;  but  as  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the 
Merchants  had  been  appeased   by  his   previous 
removal,  his  death  excites  no  further  observation, 
and   occasioned   no   remorse.      The  opinion    of 
Captain  Elliot   on   the  Trade  and   its  probable 
consequences  was  thus  expressed  in  a  Meeting 
of  the  whole  community  convened  by  himself  on 
the  17th  December,  1838. 

'^  In  looking  for  the  cause  of  occurrences  which 
must  be  lamented  by  every  one,  and  which  can- 
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not  fail  to  cause  apprehensions  of  a  serious  nature, 
we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  owing  to  the  smug- 
gling of  Opium  now  carried  on  in  the  Canton 
River  by  boats,  a   trade  which   besides    being 
strictly  prohibited,  cannot  fail  from   its  lawless 
nature  to  draw  together  in  China,  a  number  of 
people  from  India  and  Europe  of  desperate  cha- 
racter, who  will  bring  the  name  of  European  and 
Foreigners   into   general   disrepute.      We    must 
then  impute  chiefly  to  the  illicit  traffic  of  these 
boats,  that  our  character  is  lowered  in  the  esti- 
mation  of   the   Chinese,  that  we   have    roused 
against  us  the  indignation  of  the  Government 
and  tlie  people,"  &c.     And  on  the  day  following, 
he  issued  a  Notice  in  which  after  re-capitulating 
his  abhorrence  of  the  trade,  he  adds  "  The  Chief 
Superintendent  feels  that  he  would  have  betrayed 
his    duty  to    his    gracious    Sovereign   and    bis 
Country,  if  he  had  hesitated,  beyond  the  period 
he  had  formerly  fixed,  effectually  to  separate  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  any  direct  or  implied 
countenance  of  this  dangerous  irregularity* 

Happy  for  his  Sovereign  and  Country  would 
it  have  been  had  Captain  Elliot  adhered  to  this 
wise  resolution.  On  the  23rd  December,  Captain 
Elliot  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Hoppo 
or  Governor  of  Canton.  After  rehearsing  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  the  illicit  trade  and  the 
various  evils  against  good  order  and  morality 
that  it  engendered,  he  says,  "  The  Government 
of  the  British  Nation  will  regard  these  evil  prac- 
tises with  no  feelings  of  leniency,  but  on  the 
contrary  with   severity  and   continual   anxiety," 
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and  after  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Hoppo 
to  put  it  down,  he  adds  ^^  that  His  Gracious 
Soyereign  would  not  interpose  for  the  protection 
of  their  property  on  the  behalf  of  those  British 
Subjects,  who  continue  to  practise  these  dan- 
gerous disorders.**  At  this  time  too  he  publicly 
warned  '*  all  Her  Majesty  s  subjects  engaged  in 
the  illicit  Opium  trade,  within  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
that  if  any  Chinese  shall  come  by  his  death  by 
any  wound  feloniously  inflicted  by  any  British 
subject,  such  British  subject  being  duly  con- 
victed thereof,  is  liable  to  Capital  punishment,  as 
if  the  crime  had  been  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Westminster.** 
Great  condescension  truly !  Further  '^  he  warns 
all  British  subjects  being  owners  of  such  craft, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  in  no  ways 
interpose,  if  the  Chinese  Government  shall  seize 
and  confiscate  the  same;  and  that  the  forcible 
resisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  Govern* 
mcnt  in  the  duty  of  searching  and  seizing  is  a 
lawless  act,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  conse- 
quences and  penalties  in  the  same  manner,  as  if 
the  forcible  resistance  were  opposed  to  the  officers 
of  their  own,  or  any  other  Government.** 

These  documents  are  curious,  as  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  how  widely  Captain  Elliot  departs  from 
the  principles  which  he  here  lays  down.  Taken 
in  connection  with  subsequent  events,  they  were 
(Hily  calculated  to  mislead  and  betray  the  Chi- 
nese Authorities.  For  the  present  his  assurances 
tended  to  restore  a  good  understanding.  The 
Governor  consented  to  act  in  concert  with  Cap- 
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tain  Elliot  to  repress  the  trade,  seeing  ^  that  it 
^  is  clear  he  (Captain  Elliot)  yet  has  a  distinct 
'  understanding  of  his  duty  as  a  represser  of  the 
^  evil  and  protector  of  the  good/  ^  It  is  not  then 
^  befitting   in  me  to  adhere   obstinately  to  the 

*  letter  of  the  law,  and  so  to  isolate  him  from  the 
'  object  for  which  he  has  come  hither.'  It  was 
therefore  agreed  between  Captain  Elliot  and  the 
Governor,  that  their  efforts  were  to  be  united  to 
prevent  any  smuggling  craft  entering  the  River. 
An  Edict  was  also  issued  to  re-assure  the  minds 
of  the  Merchants  *  as  soon  as  these  boats  shall 

*  have  sailed,  the  Merchant  ships  may  at  once 
^  have  their  trade  re-opened  as  usual ;  there  is  no 
^  intention  to  cause  any  protracted  stoppage  of  it, 
^  and  there  is  therefore  no  ground  for  anxiety  on 
^  that  point.' 

Accordingly  on  the  1st  January,  1839,  the 
conditions  having  been  complied  with,  the  legal 
trade  of  the  Port  was  again  opened.  On  the 
21st  December,  an  Edict  had  been  issued  which 
occasioned  discontent.  The  gates  leading  from 
the  houses  of  the  Hong  Merchants,  to  the  Eng- 
lish Factories,  on  the  noith  side  were  ordered  to 
be  closed.  They  had  been  opened  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  Regulation  which  strictly  forbade  it,  and 
they  were  now  closed  because  they  were  known 
to  facilitate  smuggling.  The  Ekiict  issued  on 
this  occasion  re-capitulates  the  old  law,  and  adds 
'  if  such  backdoors  appear  to  them  (the  English) 
^  indispensable,  how  is  it  that  the  Swedish,  Im- 
'  perial,  American,  Danish,  Spanish,  and  French 
'  nations,  have  no  outlet  to  the  North  ?' 
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About  this  time  a  coiTcspondence  took  place 
between  the  Ilonjf,  and  the  English  Merchants. 
The  Co-hong  state  '  thtit  in  consequence  of  the 

*  seizure  of  some  Opium  smuggled  up  by  Innes, 

*  we  were  all  condenmed  bv  the  Governor  to  wear 

*  the  Cangue,  as  a  warning  to  others,  we  have 

*  therefore  no  resource  but  to   consult  our  own 

*  siifety.  Every  tenant  of  a  factory  therefore  must 
^  give  us  a  bond  that  he  will  not  engage  in  smug- 

*  glingOpium^oranyother  article  in  the  schooners.* 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  requested  a  con- 
ference ;  and  in  the  Meeting  the  Hong  Merchants 
suggested  that  the  ^  Chamber  should  petition  the 

*  Government  to  grant  licences  to  a  certain  num- 
^  ber  of  boats/  To  this  the  Chamber  assented,  and 
formally  announced  that  ^  it  is  our  wish  to  give 

*  you  every  security  in  our  power  that  the  boats 
'  thus  employed  shall  strictly  confine  themselves 
'  to  their  legitimate  employment,  and  shall  never 

*  engage  in  any  illegal  transaction  whatever.'  *  We 
^  should  further  recommend  that  all  the  licensed 
'  {Kissage-boats  should  be  numbered  and  that  to 
'  each  boat  should  be  given  a  flag,*  and  the  words 
^  Licensed  Passage  Boat  inscribed  on  the  Fhig 
and  the  Sails."  During  this  time  it  is  remarkable 
that  while  our  Merchants  were  treated  with  so 
much  leniencv,  native  offenders  were  not  so  for- 
tunatc.  The  Canton  Press,  lt2th  January,  1840, 
savs  "  The  Governor  does  not  seem  to  relax  in 
his  severe  measures  against  dealers  and  smokers, 
and  for  some  time  past  offenders  in  gangs  of  about 
forty  (altogether  it  is  said  alK)ut  300)  with  iron 
nhackle^,  some  round  their  necks,  others  on  both 
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necks  and  feet,  have  been  pai*aded  through  the 
various  districts  of  the  Town.  Many  of  these 
are  well  dressed  people  and  of  respectable  stations 
in  life."    • 

The  Pekin  Gazette  21st  January,  contmned 
the  Imperial  Edict  nominating  Lin  Tsihtseuen  a 
'  Director  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seaports  of  the 

*  Province  of  Kwangtung*  (Canton),with  the  power 
of  an  Imperial  Envoy.  '  The  said  Governor  after 
^  he  has  received  the  orders,  must  scrub  and  wash 
^  away  the  filthy  and  really  exerting  himself  must 
'  examine  and  manage  according  to  the  old  Regu- 

*  lations.'     *  That  he  may  cut  up  the  evil  by  the 

*  roots,  and  remove  calamities  from  the  people.' 

On  the  26th  February,  a  native  dealer  in  Opium 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  strangled. 
The  place  of  execution,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion was  selected  in  front  of  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  as  before,  the  English  evinced  no  com- 
miseration for  the  unhappy  culprit,  but  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  about  their  own  dignity.  We  are 
told  ^^  that  many  foreigners  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected on  the  spot,  and  some  who  were  able  to 
speak  Chinese  remonstrated  with  Howkwa  and 
the  Kwangfaeep  on  this  insult  offered  them.** 
And  again,  '^  After  the  execution,  many  of  the 
British  Residents  deliberated  on  the  best  means 
of  demonstrating  to  the  Chinese  how  deeply  they 
felt  and  resented  the  insult  offered  to  the  Com- 
munity.*"  It  was  determined  not  to  hoist  the  Bri- 
tish flag  until  a  reference  had  been  made  to  Cap- 
tain Elliot,  at  Macao.  That  officer's  protest 
against  the  proceeding  is  dated  4th  March.    He 
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says  ^  Presuming  to  offer  no  objections  to  the 
right  of  Government  to  execute  native  criminals 
wheresoever  it  may  think  fit  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  he  desires  only  to  observe,  that  no 
such  circumstance  had  ever  taken  place  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  foreign  dwellings  until 
the  26th  ult.  during  an  intercourse  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years.**  **  That  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  the  western  Countries,  nothing 
can  be  more  distressing  to  them  than  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  before  their  doors."*  And  he 
earnestly  entreated  that  such  an  event  might 
not  again  take  place,  or  a  disturbance  would 
inevitably  ensue :  he  concludes  thus,  **  the  under- 
signed must  once  more  request  your  Excellency 
to  signify  to  him  the  calming  declaration,  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  wise  and  just  Govern- 
ment to  leave  the  whole  foreign  community  ex- 
posed to  the  most  eminent  risks  of  disaster.**  The 
Ciovernor  sent  a  formal  message  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  offer  a  direct  reply ;  upon  which  Captain 
Elliot  announced  his  intention  to  appeal  to  his 
own  Government,  and  to  give  a  strong  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case 
the  provocation  appears  to  be  forgotten,  and 
nothing  to  weigh  ufion  the  minds  of  the  English, 
bat  a  supposed  violation  of  their  own  morbid 
feelings.  Obedience  to  the  law,  which  was  thus 
heavily  visited  on  their  native  coadjutors  never 
for  one  moment  seems  to  have  actuated  their 
conduct ;  for  on  the  7th  March,  three  days  after 
the  date  of  Captain  Elliot's  remonstrance,  and  at 
the  time  lie  thought  he  had  just  cause  of  appeal 
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to  his  own  Government,  a  new  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Port  took  place.  "  The  arrange- 
ment made  under  the  authority  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, that    the  '  licensed  passage  Boats'  should 
submit  to  be  examined  at  the  Custom  House,  was 
violated  by  two  boats  of  Messers.  Mark  wick  and 
Co."  The  Hong  merchants  on  receipt  of  an  £dict 
on  this  subject  from  the  Hoppo,  applied  for  an 
explanation  of  this  ^  unreasonable  conduct'  and 
received   for  answer  "  it   was   dark    when   they 
passed  the  Bogue."   It   might  have  been  less  con- 
venient, but  more  true  to   have  said,  that  the 
boats  were  filled  with  Opium.     The   superinten- 
dent  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
watchful  temper  of  the  Government  such  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Regulations  would  be  attended 
with  grave  consequences,  adding  "  He  gave  his 
pledge  (to  the  local  authorities)  for  the  sake  of 
the  substantial  concernments  of  the  trade,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  Community,  and  he  certainly 
need  not  insist  upon  the  excessive  mischief  which 
would   result,  if  these  authorised  means  of  in- 
tercourse  (the   licensed   boats)    were  lost   upon 
grounds  that  would  amply  justify  the  Provincial 
Government.*'  And  in  conclusion  he  observes  that 
"  he  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  declaring 
to  this  (the  Chinese)  Government,  the  names  of 
any  British  subjects,  owners  of  small  vessels,  not 
having  licenses,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  this 
requisition  to   leave  the  River  forthwith."      He 
Sent  a  copy  of  this  notice  to  the   Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  whom   he  further  observes  "  The 
expected    arrival    of    the    Commissioner   (Lin) 
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aflfords  another  pressing  reason  for  circumspec- 
tion in  relcition  to  the  pertinacious  intrusion  of 
unlicensed  boats  ;  some  of  them  probably  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  at  all  risks,  which  might  aggra- 
vate the  peril  of  momentous  and  delicate  interests 
in  a  very  high  degree.  I  beg  to  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  will  shrink  from  no  personal  respon- 
sibility in  preventing  such  reckless  mischief/* 
The  Chamber  express  their  entire  concurrence 
with  Captain  Elliot,  in  the  necessity  of  unlicensed 
boats  leaving  the  river,  but  with  that  dogged  de- 
termination to  obstruct  every  plan  likely  to  lead 
to  a  real  prevention  of  the  contraband  trade, 
the  merchants  add,  ^'  that  they  feel  it  their  duty 
to  express  their  opinion  that  any  reference  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  pointing  out  individuals  by 
name,  might  be  attended  with  injurious  conse- 
quences." 

On  the  10th  March  the  new  Commissioner  Lin 
arrived,  and  it  was  now  to  he  determined  whe- 
ther the  Chinese  Government  had  the  power  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  empire  in  their  integrity, 
or  whether  a  few  lawless  and  reckless  foreigners, 
in  despite  of  reiterated  exhortations  and  warn- 
ings, in  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own  sordid 
purposes,  were  to  continue  to  defy  and  systemati- 
cally to  violate  the  law,  and  to  deluge  the  coun 
try  with  a  moral  and  physical  poison  ;  the  ques- 
tion was  soon  brought  to  an  issue.  The  Commis- 
sioner occupied  a  few  days  in  making  inciuiries, 
in  awarding  and  remitting  punishments,  and  in 
establishing  certain  regulations,  which  were 
likely  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants,  and  to  strengthen  his  authority.  On  the 
18th  March  he  issued  two  Edicts.  The  one 
addressed  to  the  Hong  Merchants,  the  other 
to  the  English.  In  the  former  he  upbraids  the 
Hong  Merchants  for  having  suffered  in  disobe- 
dience of  Imperial  Mandates,  the  importatioD 
of  Opium  into  Whampoa,  and  for  having  con- 
nived at  and  facilitated  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  the  drug,  &c.  &c.  and  finally  threatens 
witli  death  one  or  two  of  them  if  within  three 
days,  foreigners  do  not  give  up  all  the  opium 
"  outside.'* 

His  edict  to  the  English  I  shall  not  curtail,  be- 
cause this  document  contains  the  whole  question. 
Thi»  is  the  paper  that  is  to  justify  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  that  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  of  nations,  of  justice,  and  of  hu- 
manity. Every  man  will  form  his  own  opinion. 
Mine  is,  that  it  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  singular 
forbearance ;  but  the  edict  must  stand  or  fall  by 
its  own  merits. 

^  From  the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  foreigners 
'  of  all  nations. 

'  Lin,  High  Imperial  Commissioner  of  the  Ce- 
'  lestial  Court,  a  Director  of  the  board  of  War, 
^  and  Governor  of  Hoo  Kwang,  issues  his  com- 
^  mands  to  the  foreigners  of  every  nation^  requiring 
'  of  alt  full  acquaintance  with  the  tenor  thereof. 

'  It  is  known  that  the  foreign  vessels^  which 
^  come  for  a  reciprocal  trade  to  Kwaiigtung,  have 
'  derived  from  that  trade  very  large  profits.  This 
^  is  evidenced  by  the  ^ts,  that  whereas  the  vessels 
*  annually  resorting  hither,  were  fermeiiy  reckoned 
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hardly  by  tens^  their  number  has  of  late  years 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  several  times  ten, 
and  that  whatever  commodities  they  may  have 
brought,  none  have  foiled  to  find  a  full  consump- 
tion. Whatever  they  may  have  sought  to  pur- 
chase, never  have  they  been  unable  readily  to  do 
so.  Let  them  but  ask  themselves,  whether,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  any  place  affording  so 
advantageous  a  commercial  mart  is  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  It  is  because  our  great  Emperors,  in 
their  universal  benevolence,  have  granted  you 
commercial  privileges,  that  you  have  been  favored 
with  these  advantages.  Let  our  ports  once  be 
closed  against  you,  and  for  what  profits  can  your 
several  nations  any  longer  look  ?  Yet  more,  our 
tea  and  our  rhubarb — seeing  that  should  you 
foreigners  be  deprived  of  them,  you  therein  lose 
the  means  of  preserving  life — ^are  without  stint 
or  grudge  granted  to  you  for  exportation,  year  by 
year  beyond  the  seas.  Favors  never  have  been 
greater.  Are  you  grateful  for  these  favors  r  You 
must  then  fear  the  laws;  and  in  seeking  profit  for 
yourselves,  must  do  no  hurt  to  others.  Why  do 
you  bring  to  our  land  the  opium,  which  in  your 
own  lands  is  not  made  use  of,  by  it  defrauding 
men  of  tlieir  property,  and  causing  injury  to 
their  lives }  I  find  that  with  this  thing  you  have 
seduced  and  deluded  the  people  of  China  for  tens 
of  years  past ;  and  countless  are  the  unjust 
hoards  that  you  have  thus  acquired.  Such  con- 
duct rouses  indignation  in  every  human  heart, 
and  is  utterly  inexcusable  in  the  eye  of  celestial 
reason.    The  prohibitions  formerly  enacted  by 
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the  celestial  court  against  opium  were  compara* 
tively  lax,  and^it  was  yet  possible  to  smuggle  the 
drugs  into  various  ports.  Of  this  the  great  Em- 
peror having  now  heard,  his  wrath  has  been  fear- 
fully aroused,  nor  will  it  rest  until  the  evil  be 
utterly  extirpated.  Whoever  among  the  people 
of  this  inner  land  deal  in  opium,  or  establish 
houses  for  the  smoking  of  it,  shall  be  instantly 
visited  by  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  laws ;  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  render  capital  also  the 
crime  of  smoking  the  drug. 
^  Having  come  into  the  territory  of  the  celes- 
tial court,  you  should  pay  obedience  to  its  laws 
and  statutes,  equally  with  the  natives  of  the  land. 
I,  the  High  Commissioner,  having  my  home  in 
the  maritime  province  of  Fuhkeen,  and  conse- 
quently having  early  had  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  arts  and  shifts  of  the  outer  foreigners, 
for  this  reason  have  been  honored  by  the  great 
Emperor  with  the  full  powers  and  privileges  of 
a  ^^  High  Imperial  Commissioner,  who  having  re- 
peatedly performed  meritorious  services,  is  sent 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  outer  frontier."  Should 
I  search  closely  into  the  oflfences  of  these  foreign- 
ers, enforcing  for  a  number  of  years  the  sale  of 
opium,  they  would  be  found  already  beyond  the 
bounds  of  indulgence.  But  reflecting  that  they 
are  men  from  distant  lands,  and  that  they  have 
not  before  been  aware  that  the  prohibition  of 
opium  is  so  severe,  I  cannot  bear,  in  the  present 
plain  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  restrictions,  to 
cut  them  off  without  instructive  monition.  I 
find  that  on  board  the  warehousing  vessels^  which 
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'  you  have  now  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Lintin,  and 
^  other  offings,  there  are  stored  up  several  times 
'  ten  thousand  chests  of  opium,  which  it  is  your 
'  purpose  and  desire  illicitly  to  dispose  of  by  sale. 
*  You  do  not  consider,  however,  the  present  seve- 
rity of  the  measures  in  operation  for  seizure  of  it 
at  the  ports.  Where  will  you  again  find  any  that 
will  dare  to  give  it  escort  ?  And  similar  measures 
for  the  seizure  of  it  are  in  operation  also  in  every 
province  ?  Where  else  then  will  you  yet  find 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  it?  At  the  present 
time  the  dealings  in  opium  are  brought  utterly  to 
a  stand,  and  all  men  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
nauseous  poison.  Why  will  you  be  at  the  pains 
then  of  laying  it  up  on  board  your  foreign  store 
ships,  and  of  keeping  them  long  anchored  on  the 
face  of  the  open  sea — not  only  spending  to  no 
purpose  your  labour  and  your  wealth,  but  exposed 
also  to  unforeseen  dangers  from  storms  or  from 
fire  ? 

*  I  proceed  to  issue  my  commands.  When  these 
commands  reach  the  said  foreign  merchants, 
let  them  with  all  haste  pay  obedience  thereto. 
Let  them  deliver  up  to  Government  every  particle 
of  the  opium  on  board  their  store  ships.  Let  it 
be  ascertained  by  the  Ilong  merchants  who  are 
the  parties  so  delivering  it  up,  and  what  number 
of  chests,  as  also  what  total  quantity  in  catties 
and  taels  is  delivered  up  under  each  name.  Let 
these  particulars  be  brought  together  in  a  clear 
tabular  form,  and  be  presented  to  Government, 
in  order  that  the  opium  may  all  be  received  in 
plain  conformity  thereto,  that  it  may  b?  burned 
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and  destroyed,  and  that  thus  the  evil  may  be 
entirely  extirpated.  There  must  not  be  the 
smallest  atom  concealed  or  withheld.  At  the 
same  time  let  these  foreigners  give  a  bond,  writ- 
ten jointly  in  the  foreign  and  Chinese  languages, 
making  a  declaration  to  this  eflfect^  *^  That  tbeir 
vessels  which  shall  hereafter  resort  hither,  will 
never  again  dare  to  bring  opium  with  them,  and 
that  should  any  be  brought,  as  soon  as  discovery 
shall  be  made  of  it,  the  goods  shall  be  forfeited 
to  Government,  and  the  parties  shall  suffer  the 
extreme  penalties  of  the  law,  and  that  such  pan- 
ishment  shall  be  willingly  submitted  to.** 
^  I  have  heard  that  you  foreigners  are  used  to 
attach  great  importance  to  the  words  ^^  good 
faith.**  If  then  you  will  really  do  as  I,  the  High 
Commissioner,  have  commanded^  and  deliver  up 
every  particle  of  the  opium  that  is  already  here^ 
and  will  stay  altogether  its  future  introductioD, 
as  this  will  prove  also  you  are  capable  of  feeling 
contrition  for  your  offences,  and  of  entertaining 
a  salutary  dread  of  punishment,  the  past  may  be 
left  unnoticed.  I,  the  High  Commissioner,  will 
in  that  case,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  address  the  throne,  im- 
ploring the  great  Emperor  to  vouchsafe  extraor- 
dinary favor,  and  not  alone  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  your  past  errors,  but  also,  as  we  will 
further  request,  to  devise  some  mode  of  bestow- 
ing on  you  his  Imperial  rewards,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  contrition  and  wholesome 
dread  thus  manifested  by  you.  After  this  you 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  com- 
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mercial  intercourse,  and  as  you  will  not  lose  the 
character  of  being  good  foreigners,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  acquire  profits  and  get  wealth  by  an 
honest  trade,  will  you  not  indeed  stand  in  a  most 
honorable  position  ?  If  however  you  obstinately 
adhere  to  your  folly,  and  refuse  to  awake,  if  you 
think  to  make  up  a  tale  covering  over  your  illicit 
dealings,  or  to  set  up  as  a  pretext  that  the  opium 
is  brought  by  foreign  seamen,  and  the  foreign 
merchants  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  to 
pretend  craftily  that  you  will  carry  it  back  to 
your  countries,  or  will  throw  it  into  the  sea,  or 
to  take  occasion  to  go  to  other  provinces  in 
search  of  a  door  of  consumption,  or  to  stifle 
enquiry  by  delivering  up  one  or  two-tenths  of  the 
whole  quantity ;  in  any  of  these  cases  it  will  be 
evident  that  you  retain  a  spirit  of  contumacy  and 
disobedience,  that  you  uphold  vice  and  will  not 
reform.  Then,  although  it  is  the  maxim  of  the 
celestial  court  to  treat  with  tenderness  and  great 
mildness  men  from  afar,  yet  as  it  cannot  suffer 
them  to  indulge  in  scornful  and  contemptuous 
trifling  with  it,  it  will  become  requisite  to  com- 
prehend you  also  in  the  severe  course  of  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  new  law. 
'  On  this  occasion  I,  the  High  Commissioner, 
having  come  from  the  capital,  have  personally 
received  the  sacred  commands,  that  wherever  a 
law  exists  it  is  to  be  fully  enforced,  and  as  I  have 
brought  these  full  powers  and  privileges  enabling 
me  to  perform  whatever  seems  to  me  right — pow- 
ers with  which  those  ordinarily  given  for  enquir- 
ing and  acting  in  regard  to  other  matters,  are  by 
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no  means  comparable,  so  long  as  the  opium  traffic 
remains  nnexterminated,  so  long  will  I  delay  roy 
return.  I  swear  that  I  will  progress  with  this 
matter  from  its  beginning  to  its  ending,  and  thcit 
not  a  thought  of  stopping  half  way  shall  for  a 
moment  be  indulged.  Furthermore,  observing 
the  present  condition  of  the  popular  mind,  I  find 
so  universal  a  spirit  of  indignation  aroused,  that 
should  you  foreigners  remain  dead  to  a  sense  of 
contrition  and  amendment  and  continue  to  make 
gain  your  sole  object,  there  will  not  only  be  ar- 
rayed against  you  the  martial  terrors,  and  power- 
ful energies  of  our  naval  and  military  forces — it 
will  be  but  necessary  to  call  upon  the  able  bodies 
of  the  people  (the  militia  or  posse  comitatus)  and 
these  alone  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  the 
placing  all  your  lives  within  my  power.  Besides 
either  by  the  temporary  stoppage  of  your  trade, 
or  the  permanent  closing  of  the  ports  against  you, 
what  difficulty  can  there  be  effectually  of  cutting 
off  your  intercourse  ?  Our  central  Empii-e  com- 
prising a  territory  of  many  thousands  of  miles, 
and  possessing  in  rich  abundance  all  the  products 
of  the  ground,  has  no  benefit  to  derive  from  the 
purchase  of  your  foreign  commodities,  and  you 
may  therefore  well  fear,  that  from  the  moment 
such  measures  are  taken,  the  livelihood  of  your 
several  nations  must  come  to  an  end.  You  who 
have  travelled  so  far  to  conduct  your  commercial 
business,  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  yet  alive  to 
the  great  difft-rence  between  the  condition  of 
vigorous  exertion  and  that  of  vigorous  repose : — 
the  wide  difference  between  the  power  of  the 
few  find  the  power  of  the  many  ? 
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'  As  to  tboee  ciaftr  fcwtFc*  i  '■.  «ti»>  neatila;  la 
the  foreign  fiKtwio.  kavi^  kccm  in  tbe  ftab<t  ol* 
dealing  in  ofmn;   L  tke  Ificb  OMn^yhiooer 
have,  enrif  bec»  pnrticfeiJ  with  a  fet  of  itnnn  by 
name.     At  the  aae  tinie  thMe  cwmI  fore-Vnefs. 
who  have  not  sold  infiwrn,  noit  also  not  Kiil  to 
be  distingni^hed.     Soeb  of  themi  as  will  point 
out  their  depraved  feilov  CorrigDerSs  will  compel 
tbem  to  deliver  np  their  opiom^and  will  step  forth 
among  the  foremost  to  give  the  required  bonds — 
these  shall  be  regarded  as  the  good  foreigners ; 
and   I,  the  High  Commissioner,  will  at  once, 
for  their  encooragement,  reward  them  liberally. 
It  rests  with  yourselves  alone  to  choose,  whether 
you  will  liave  weal  or  woe,  honor  or  disgrace. 
'  I  am  now  about  to  command  the  Honi::  Mcr 
chants  to  proceed  to  your  factories,  to  instruol 
and  admonish  you.    A  term  of  three  days  is  piv- 
scribed  for  an  address  to  be  sent  in  reply  to  iiuv 
And  at  the  same  time  let  your  duly  tittestcHl  and 
fiiithful  bonds  be  given,  waiting  for  nie  in  con- 
junction with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenunt  (lO- 
vernor,  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  opium  to  Im' 
delivered  up.     Do  not  indulge  in  idle  ox|MHia 
tions  or  seek  to  postpone  matters,  deferrini;  to 
repent  until  its  lateness  render  it  inefTecluuL     A 
Special  Ed'ct.' 

On  the  day  following  the  puhlication  of  IIiIm 
Edict.  The  Governor  of  Canton  iwHUod  a  ntillce 
that,  *  Pending  the  stay  of  the  commiHhioner  in 
*  Canton,  and  while  the  conseqnencrH  of  IiIh  iuvcH- 
'  ligation,  both  as  to  foivignem  and  natives,  are 
'  yet  uncertain,  all  foreign  residents  are  forbidden 
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^  to  go  down  to  Macao/  A  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  Hong 
merchants  represented,  that  if  about  one  thousand 
chests  of  opium  were  not  delivered  up  imme- 
diately, they  should  most  certainly  be  executed ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined,  under  protest 
however,  to  deliver  up  1^037  chests  of  opium. 
With  this  resolution  of  the  Foreigners  the  Hong 
merchants  returned  to  the  city.  In  the  meantime 
military  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
foreigners  going  down  the  river  to  Macao,  or 
elsewhere,  but  boats  were  permitted  to  pass  up 
to  Canton.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  a 
messenger  brought  a  message  from  the  Im* 
penal  Commissioner  *  inviting  Mr.  Dent  to  go 
*  to  the  city  gate  to  meet  him  there,'  Mr.  Dent 
refused  to  go  "  unless  he  were  furnished  with 
a  safe  conduct  under  the  seal  of  the  Commis- 
sioner ;  and  that  he  were  not  detained  above 
24  hours.*'  The  reason  alleged  for  this  dis- 
obedience, was,  that  ^'  a  Mr  Flint  in  the  year 
1759  was  invited  to  meet  the  then  vicei-oy,  and 
was  sent  to  prison  in  Casabranca,  for  three  years.** 
The  Hong  merchants  in  vain  represented  that  bis 
refusal  to  go,  would  place  their  lives  in  imme- 
diate danger.  ^^  On  the  23rd  the  local  authori- 
ties attended  by  all  the  Hong  merchants,  two  of 
whom  (Howqua  and  Mowqua)  had  a  chain  hung 
round  their  necks,  again  proceeded  to  Mr.  Dent*s 
house,  to  urge  him  to  meet  the  ComnMSsioners; 
assuring  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  this 
summons  two  of  them  were  to  be  hung  immedi- 
ately.**    Mr.  Dent  persisted  in  his  refusal.    The 
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Hong  merchants  then  in  great  alarm  addressed 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  '  asking  it  as  a  body 
'  to  express  its  opinion  whether  they  thought  Mr. 
'  Dent's  conduct  just  and  reasonable,  whereby  the 

*  Hong  merchants  were  exposed  to  degradation, 
'  and  even  to  the  loss  of  their  lives/  The  charac- 
teristic reply  was  ^^  that  it  was  without  their 
power  as  a  body  to  judge  Mr.  Dent's  conduct.** 
The  meeting  however  consented  to  adjourn  to 
Mr.  Dent*s  house,  where  it  was  unanimously 
decided  by  the  English  merchants,  that  Mr. 
Dent  ought  not  to  go,  without  a  safe  conduct. 
The  Kwang-cho-foo  being  referred  to,  gave  his 
assurance  '  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever 

*  to  keep  Mr.  Dent  a  prisoner  or  maltreat  him,* 
and  being  pressed  upon  this  subject  ^  he  so- 
'  lemnly  avowed  this  to  be  his  conviction  but  as  to 
'  obtaining  a  safe  conduct  it  was  impossible  as 
^  thev  dare  not  even  ask  the  Commissioners  for  it.* 
No  sense  of  justice,  or  humanity,  or  respect  could 
conquer  that  spirit  of  intense  8el6shness  and 
arrogance,  which  constantly  actuated,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  circumstances,  the  conduct  of 
our  country-men.  The  point  was  not  insisted 
upon,  and  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  was 
a  singular  proof  of  forbearance,  in  an  arbitrary 
Government,  justly  incensed  by  previous  provo- 
cation, and  present  contumacy  that  no  measure 
of  force  was  resorted  to,  nor  any  symptom  of 
resentment  exhibited  towards  the  English  or  the 
Hong  merchants. 

On  the  evening  of  the    24th  (.^aptain  Elliot, 
whose  judgment  appears  to  have  failed  him  from 
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this  day,  having  heard  ei  the  detention  of  the 
foreignei"S  in  Canton,  arrived  at  the  factory.  An 
ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  his 
progress,  but  he  persevered  and  was  permitted  to 
pass.  On  his  arrival  and  thenceforward  he 
seems  to  have  identified  himself,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  in  the 
indefensible  cause  of  the  illicit  traders.  We  bear 
from  him  not  one  word^of  reprobation  of  them, 
his  whole  indignation  is  lavished  upon  the  Chinese 
Government,  because  it  had  vindicated  its  vio- 
lated laws,  although  he  had  expressly  declared 
that  he  would  not  interpose  his  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  person  or  property  of  the  contraband 
traders.  His  first  step  was  to  make  the  following 
Proclamation,  dated  Macao,  23rd  March,  1839. 

'^  The  considerations  that  have  moved  the  under- 
signed,  to  give  public  notice  to  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  that  he  is  without  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  moderation  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, are, 

^^  The  dangerous,  unprecedented,  and  unex- 
plained circumstance  of  a  public  execution  before 
the  factories  at  Canton,  to  the  imminent  hazard 
of  life  and  property,  and  total  disregard  of  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  own,  and  other  western 
governments,  whose  flags  were  recently  flying  in 
that  square;  the  unusual  assemblage  of  troops, 
vessels  of  war,  fireships,  and  other  menacing  pre- 
parations ;  the  communication  by  the  command 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  that  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  the  foreigners  were  no  longer 
to  seek  for  passports  to  leave  Canton  (according 
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to  the  genius  of  our  own  country  and  the  princi- 
ples of  reason,  if  not  an  act  of  declared  war,  at 
least  its  immediate  and  inevitable  preliminary;) 
and  lastly  the  threatening  language  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  provincial  authorities  of  the 
most  general  application  and  dark  and  violent 
character." 

Captain  Elliot  unquestionably  viewed  the  matter 
in  an  erroneous  light.  TTie  execution  of  a  native 
in  front  of  the  factory  involved  no  hazard,  except 
that  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  illegal 
and  turbulent  resistance  to  the  law,  of  the  foreign 
community;  but  which  no  duly  constituted 
authority  could  properly  recognize  as  a  just 
reason,  why  the  Government  should  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  the  consequences.  Captain  Elliot 
had  himself  admitted,  that  the  Government  had 
a  right  to  select  the  place  of  execution;  and  yet 
for  the  exercise  of  this  acknowledged  right,  which 
no  foreigner  could  possibly  question,  he  now 
formally  and  deliberately  announces  that  he  is 
without  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  (lovern- 
ment.  The  Commissioner  bad  come  to  Canton, 
with  extraordinary  powers  to  put  down  the  opium 
trade.  No  one  knew  better  than  Captain  Elliot 
the  difliculty  of  eflfecting  this  or  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  undue  resistance;  and  yet  he 
pretends  to  consider  the  prudent  pri*{)arations 
that  had  been  made,  as  hostile  demonstration<, 
and  the  detention  of  a  body  of  men  living  in 
constant  violation  of  the  law,  and  caught ''  in  the 
manner*^  is  in  like  manner,  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war ! 
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Captain  £Uiot*s  arrival  and  conduct  did  not 
tend  to  improve  matters.  "  Three  rows  of  boats, 
filled  with  police  and  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
the  river,  and  rendered  escape  impossible.**  In 
the  conclusion  of  Flis  Proclamation,  Captain 
Elliot  had  given  notice  "  that  if  passports  were 
refused  for  more  than  three  days,  he  would  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  (the 
Provincial  authorities)  purpose  to  detain  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  as  hostages  ;  and  to  endeavour 
to  intimidate  them  into  unsuitable  concession  and 
terms,  by  the  restraint  of  their  persons,  or  by 
violence  on  their  lives,  or  by  death  of  native  mer- 
chants in  immediate  connexion  with  them,  both 
by  ties  of  friendship  and  of  interest,  or  by  the 
like  treatment  of  their  native  servants.** 

The  restrictions  were  not  removed,  nor  the 
passports  given  ;  and  on  the  26th  March  appeared 
the  much  criticised  proclamation,  requiring  the 
surrender  of  the  Opium  for  the  use  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  As  this  would  lead  me  into 
a  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  wholly  eschewed, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  extract  this  document, 
which  is  also  generally  known. 

On  the  25th,  the  foreigners  had  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Commissioners  to  this  effect. 
"  The  foreign  mercliants  of  all  nations  in  Canton, 
have  received  with  profound  respect  the  Edict  of 
His  Excellency  the  Imperial  Commissioner ;  and 
now  beg  leave  respectfully  to  address  His  Excel- 
lency, having  already  communicated  through  the 
Hong  merchants,  their  intention  of  doing  so  with 
the  least  possible  delay.    They  beg  to  represent 
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that  being  now  made  fully  aware  of  the  Imperial 
commands  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
Opium^  the  undersigned  foreign  merchants,  here* 
by  pledge  themselves  not  to  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  the  Imperial  Empire  &c.  &c.,*^  and  they, 
therefore,  beg  that  final  arrangements  be  left  to 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  nations. 
In  reply  the  Commissioner  says  Mhat  inasmuch 

*  as  they  dared  no  longer  to  traffic  in  Opium, 

*  and  had  manifested  their  reverential  obedience,* 
he  agreed  to  their  proposal. 

On  the  28th,  the  Chinese  began  to  relax  in 
their  vigilance,  and  coolies  were  ordered  by  the 
Hong  merchants  to  bring  water.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  were  brought  to 
the  ^Consoo  House,*  but  these  presents  were  re- 
fused. On  the  following  day,  foreigners  were 
informed,  *  that  since  they  were  averse  to  re- 
'  ceive  provisions  gratis,  the  linguists  would  in 

*  future  supply  them  with  them  for  payment.* 

On  the  1st  April  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  Opium 
were  announced  as  follows ;  **  after  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  should  be  delivered,  the  native  ser- 
vants were  to  be  restored ;  after  the  delivery  of 
one  half,  the  |)assage  boats  were  to  be  permitted 
to  run  (so  as  to  liberate  the  foreigners) ;  on  the 
surrender  of  three  fourths,  the  trade  then  sus- 
pended was  to  be  re-opened  ;  and  on  the  whole 
being  delivered  every  thing  was  to  proceed  as 
usual.  Breach  of  faith  was  to  be  visited  with 
different  degrees  of  punishment,  extending  in  the 
last  degree  to  the  superintendent  himself.**  A  bond 
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• 

at  this  time  was  proposed  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chants by  the  Governor,  to  be  executed  similar 
in  substance  to  the  one  recorded  in  the  CSpnimis- 
sioner's  Edict ;  but  more  stringent  in  its  provisions 
and  more  severe  in  its  penalties  ;  and  after  some 
negotiation,  it  was  rejected.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce evaded  a  reply  by  dissolving  itself;  by 
which  manoeuvre  the  onus  was  thrown  upon  Cap- 
tain Elliot.  The  Dutch  and  American  Consul 
sent  a  written  refusal  to  sign  the  bond.  On  the 
12th  April,  Captain  Elliot  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  notice,  in  which  after  assuming  that  those 
who  *'  had  transmitted  a  solemn  pledge  not  to 
attempt  to  introduce  Opium"  must  be  anxious  to 
fulfil  their  obligations ;  he  adds  ^'  but  it  is  bis 
duty  to  remind  others.  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
not  bound  by  such  engagements,  and  every  man 
of  common  humanity,  be  he  of  what  nation  he 
may,  that  the  liberties  and  possibly  the  lives  of 
the  whole  foreign  community,  now  shut  up  at 
Canton,  hang  upon  their  present  forbearance. 
A  seizure  of  Opium  would  immediately  afford  a 
pretext  for  thei  continued  imprisonment,  and 
may  well  be  for  worse  treatment." 

Part  of  the  Opium  having  been  delivered,  a 
slight  misunderstanding  arose ;  the  English  con- 
sidering that  the  Commissioner  had  not  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  compact.  But  it  was  speedily  ad- 
justed, and  on  the  5th  May  the  '^  guard  of  Coolies 
was  dismissed,  and  the  cordon  of  three  lines  of 
boats  broken ;  leaving  the  passage  from  Canton 
open  to  any  body,"  except  sixteen  merchants  who 
were  detained  as  hostages  for  the  fall  perform- 
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ance  of  the  original  agreement.  On  the  6th  May 
Captain  Elliot,  upon  what  fresh  grounds  does  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  confused  and  nearly 
unintelligible  proclamation,  announeed  that  he 
had  determined  to  remove  Fler  Majesty's  esta- 
lishment  from  Canton,  **  and  that  he  had  again  to 
give  notice  to  and  enjoin  all  Her  Majesty*s  sub- 
jects to  make  preparations  for  quitting  at  the 
same  time.**  lie  also  enjoined  ^^  merchants, 
supercargoes,  commanders  &c.  having  control 
over,  or  serving  on  board  of  British  ships  or  ves- 
sels bound  to  the  Port  of  Canton,  not  to  be  re- 
quiring, aiding  or  assisting  in  any  way  in  the 
bringing  into  the  said  Port  any  such  British  ship 
or  vessel  &c.  &c.,  until  a  declaration  shall  be 
published  under  his  band  and  seal  of  office  to  the 
effect  that  siicli  British  shipping  is  safe  in  the 

premises.^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  notice  was  issued,  in 

consequence   of  the   ensuing  Edict,  which  was 

promulgated  at  this  time.     *The  laws  and  enaet- 

*  nicnts  of  the  C-elestiul  empire  being  very  strict, 
'  it  is  still  requisite  that  the  punishment  attached 
'  to  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of 
'  opium,  should  be  plainly  proclaimed.  All  you 
'  foreigners  of  every  nation  should  you  not  come 

*  hither  there  the  matter  rests;  but  should  you 
^  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Celestial  Court,  be 
'  you  forei/fners  of  any  country  whatsoever,  so 
'  often  as  opium  is  brought,  in  all  cases  in  acconU 
'  ance  with  the  new  law,  the  parties  shall  lie 
'  capitally  executed,  and  the  property  entirely 
'  confiscated.    Sav  not  that  it  was  not  told  Im;- 
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'  fore  hand;  On  the  20th  May  Captain  Elliot 
announced  that  the  delivery  of  the  opium  would 
be  completed  in  24  hours ;  and  therefore  ^'  his 
'  own  departure  would  be  regulated  by  that  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects/* 

An  edict  appeared  on  the  23rd  to  this  effect. 
'  Opium  pervading  with  its  poisonous  influence 
^  the  inner  land  has  been  a  source  of  great  injury. 
'  These  ten  persons  Dadabhoy,  Framjee^  Henry, 
'  Daniel,  Stanford,  Romanjee,  Inglis,  Green, 
'  Kezse,  and  lUiberry,  natives  of  England  and 
^  other  countries,  have  all  been  habitually  ac- 
'  customed  to  deal  therein.  They  have  eagerly 
'  snatched  at  gain,and  strove  for  clandestine  ad  van- 
'  tages/  It  proceeds  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
right  to  visit  them  with  the  severest  penalty  of 
the  law ;  but  as  they  had  given  up  their  opium  the 
commissioner  *  reverently  embodied  the  heaven- 
*  like  benevolence  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  re- 
'  mitted  the  punishment  of  their  offences.'  But 
they  were  all  banished  for  ever  from  China. 

On  the  24th  May,  Captain  Elliot  took  his  de- 
parture from  Canton,  with  the  proscribed  mer- 
chants; seventeen  or  eighteen  merchants  remained 
at  Canton,  notwithstanding  Captain  Elliot's  no- 
tice to  quit. 

On  the  31st  May  an  Imperial  Edict  was  re- 
ceived from  Peking  saying  '  this  affair  has  been 
'  extremely  well  managed,*  and  directing  that  the 
opium  should  be  destroyed.  Mr.  King  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  and  see  the  process.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  this  gentleman  by  what  be 
witnessed,  is  thus  expressed  *^  we  turned  from 


the  scene  fiilly  satisfied  that  the  work  was  being 
performed  with  rigid  faithfulness ;  and  moch  dis- 
posed to  wonder,  that  while  Christian  GoTem- 
ments  are  growing  and  fanning  this  deleterious 
drug,  this  pagan  monarch  should  nobly  disdain 
to  enrich  his  treasury  with  a  sale  that  could  not 
fall  short  of  Drs.  20,000,000.- 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Captain  Elliot  ap- 
plied to  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  for  permis- 
sion for  British  merchants  to  trade  at  Macao. 
The  terms  of  this  application  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. The  Commissioner  directed  the  Governor 
to  reply  *  that  the  ships  that  had  come,  if  willing 
'  to  trade  ought  togotoWhampoato  be  examined, 
'  if  they  are  not  willing  to  trade  they  ought  to 

*  return  home  as  speedily  as  possible,*—'  in  refer- 

*  ence  to  what  he  begs  about  being  permitted 
'  to  load  cargo  at  Macao,  this  is  still  more  at 
'  variance  with  the  established  regulations,  and  is 
'  still  more  difficult  to  be  permitted.* 

A  meeting  of  all  Elnglish  merchants  was  held 
in  Macao  on  the  1 2th  June,  and  it  was  resolved 
^  to  ask  Captain  Elliot  whether  his  notices  were 
to  be  considered  tantamount  to  an  embargo  on 
ships  not  to  enter  the  port  of  Canton  r  His  reply 
is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  he  strongly  dis- 
suades any  ships  from  entering  *'  sis  he  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty*s  subjects  may 
expect  such  an  arrangement  of  existing  differ- 
ences, as  to  admit  of  British  ships  and  goods 
being  sent  within  the  Bocca  Tigris  under  the 
sanction  of  his  authority.** 

The  sentiments  of   the  Commissioner  at  this 
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time,  may  be  gathered  from  an  oral  commanica- 
tion  to  the  Hong  Merchants  ^  that  they  should 
'  arrange  all  matters  about  the  Bond,  and  then 
'  make  a  report  on  the  subject,  the  ships  will  then 
^  be  permitted  to  open  their   holds   and  receive 

*  cargoes.  Those  ships  which  carry  on  an  open 
'  and  fair  trade  and  really  do  not  indulge  in  the 
'  disgraceful  practice  of  smuggling  Opium,  I  must 

*  most  assuredly  confer  upon  them  sincere  com- 
'  passion,  and  most  decidedly  they  shall  not  be 
'  annoyed  by  extortions  and  petty  vexations,*  &c. 

Private  letters  at  this  time  state  *^  the  final 
delivery  of  the  Opium  at  Canton,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  foreign  merchants,  has  been  the  signal 
for  a  renewed  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Opium  traffic  on  the  Eastern  Coast,  where  armed 
vessels  are  carrying  it  on." 

On  the  2 1st  June,  Captain  Elliot  '^  declares 
the  motives  which  had  compelled  him  to  require 
all  merchants  to  quit  Canton,**  and  after  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  what  had  taken  place  as 
above  narrated,  but  without  any  new  fact,  be 
observes  '^  the  late  measures  of  the  Commissioner 
have  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the  trade  iu 
Opium,  and  shaken  the  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  will  probably  disturb  the  whole  coasts 
of  the  Empire,  and  interrupt  the  peace  between 
the  Celestial  Court  and  England." 

Nothing  further  transpired  until  Sunday  the 
7tli  July,  "  when  a  party  of  sailors  belonging  to 
the  *  Carnatic,'  and  *  Mangalore,'  went  on  shore, 
on  liberty,  and  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
a  small  village  of  friendly  Chinese,  breaking  into 
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several  houses,  assaulting  the  inhabitants  indis- 
criminately, killing  one  man  and  desperately 
wounding  several  of  both  sexes.  The  Chinese 
laid  the  dead  body  on  the  beach,  abreast  the 
shipping  where  it  lay  for  several  days.  Captain 
Elliot  came  from  Macao,  and  arranged  to  pay  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  2000  dollars  to  hush  the 
matter.  Two  officers  were  dispatched  by  the  Im- 
perial Commissioner  to  investigate  the  transact  ion. "" 
We  read  that  on  the  20th  July,  "  the  Opium 
traffic  was  still  flourishing  along  the  coast.  An 
action  occurred  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
smugglers.  A  clipper  brig  with  Opium  was 
lying  outside,  at  anchor,  becalmed,  when  a  junk 
and  seveml  heavily  laden  armed  boats  bore  down 
upon  her.  She  weighed  and  made  sail  to  catch 
what  airs  were  stirring.  The  junk  and  beats 
fired,  and  the  brig  then  conmienced  a  heavy 
cannonade  with  grape  and  cannister.  One  of  her 
guns  broke,  and  killed  two  of  her  crew.  Fifty 
of  the  diinese  are  said  to  have  been  killed.**  The 
Imperial  Commissioner  on  the  2nd  August  issued 
an  EUlict,  in  which  he  refers  to  orders  frequently 
given  that  the  empty  Opium  store-ships  should 
get  under  weigh  and  leave  the  coast,  but  which 
had  not  been  complied  with,  and  this  led  to  a 

*  number  of  the  English  s^iilors  going  a*«hore  and 

*  getting  drunk,*  *  when  they  forced   their  way 
'  into  the  Village  of  Tseem  sha  Tshuy,  and  taking 

*  a  man  called  Lnm-wei-he,  woimded  him  so  se- 

*  verely  that  he  died/     It  goes  on  to  say  that  a 

*  clear  inspection*  was  made  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  wounds  of  which  he  had  died  duly  r(*ported. 
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'  At  the  same  time  was  apprehended  Losam  who 

*  had  arranged  the  paying  of  the  money  as  a  bribe 
'  to  hush  up  matters ;'  and  again  ^  what  time  it 
^  was  that  a  certain  ship*s  captain  brought  a  sur- 

*  geon  to  wait  upon  and   relieve   the  wounded 

*  man,  what  time  they  conveyed  him  to  the  sandy 
^  beach,  what  time  he  breathed  his  last,  what  man 
^  it  was  that  gave  orders  about  hushing  up  the 

*  matter  with  a  bribe,  how  much  money  was  paid 
'  down  on  the  spot,  who  it  was  that  seduced  the 
'  relations  of  the  deceased  to  grant  a  certain  docu- 

*  ment  by  way  of  proof,  that  he  had  lost  bis  life  by 
'  accident.  These  particulars  came  out  in  Losam's 
'  evidence  as  clearly  and  distinctly,  one  by  one, 
'  as  if  they  been  delineated  on  a  map  :*  other 
corroborative  evidence  including  the  promissory 
note  given  in  part  payment  of  the  bribe,  is  given, 
and  it  is  added  *  in  one  word  the  murder  is  now 
'  traced  home.'  Captain  Elliot  is  then  required 
to  give  up  the  murderer  *  that  he  may  forfeit  his 

life  for  the  life  he  had  taken.'  *  But  on  the  one 
hand  you  will  not  deliver  up  the  murderer;  and 
further  you  would  not  consent  to  receive  our 
edicts,  you  only  wished  most  unreasonably  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  Americans.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  however,  the  American  Consal 
sent  up  a  petition  stating  vehemently  that  the 
charge  was  false.  Again  with  your  excuses  and 
explanation  about  killing  with  *'  malice  prepense" 
and  ^^  killing  by  mistake,"  and  ''  supporting 
widows  and  orphans,**  and  such  phrases,  all 
these  are  so  many  evasions  to  screen  and  varnish 
over  the  real  facts  of  the  case.'    The  edict  con- 
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tinues  *  that  in  all  cases/  Chinese  who  molested 
Europeans  were  punished,  and  the  obligation 
was  reciprocal,  that  to  '  hush  up  murder  by  a 
*  bribe  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law/  It  con- 
cludes by  prohibiting  the  comprador*s  boats, 
from  supplying  the  English  shipping  with  provi- 
sions, until  the  murderer  be  given  up.  The  Por- 
tuguese residents  at  Macao  were  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish the  English  with  provisions.  The  Native 
Servants  were  also  ordered  to  quit.  Captain 
Elliot  declared  that  ^^  he  held  the  most  positive 
orders  from  his  Government,  under  no  circum- 
stances whatsoever  to  deliver  a  British  subject 
over  to  the  Chinese.**  On  the  18th  another  Edict 
was  issued,  ^  complaining  that  the  murderer  had 
'  not  been  given  up,*  and  declaring  that  all 
foreigners  to  a  man  shciU  be  held  responsible. 
Information  this  day  reached  the  English,  which 
caused  a  great  sensation.  The  passage  schooner 
**  Black  Joke  **  on  her  way  from  Macao,  was 
boarded  during  the  night  of  the  17th.  Her  crew 
five  in  number,  Lascars,  were  cut  down,  and 
thrown  overboard.  ^^  There  was  but  one  passen- 
ger on  board  ;  Mr.  Moss,  a  young  Englishman, 
who  when  hearing  the  noise  overhead  and  has- 
tening forth  from  the  cabin,  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  fell  back.  The  Chinese  then  went  down 
into  the  cabin,  which  they  began  to  rifle,  and 
8ei*ing  that  Mr.  Moss  still  gave  symptoms  of  life, 
wounded  him  in  many  places,  and  while  one  held 
the  ear  of  the  sufferer,  another  deliberately 
s^awed  it  off  with  a  blunt  instrument.**  The  Black 
Joke  was  towed  into  Macao  by  the  Harriet,  and 
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Mr.  Moss  was  conveyed  to  the  Hospital.    His 
life  is  likely  to  be  preserved.     There  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  this  piratical 
attack   upon   the   Chinese   Government    but   it 
failed.    The  Canton  Press,  an  English  Paper  says 
"  As  regards  this  outrage  we  are  (although  the 
Tindal  deposes  to  their  having  been  Mandarine 
boats)  disposed  to  believe  that  they  were  Rrates. 
The  Mandarine  Cap  left  on  board  the  Schooner 
proving  but  little.     It  being  the  custom  of  Gangs 
of  Thieves,  whether  on  shore  or  afloat  to  disguise 
themselves  as  Mandarins,  the  more  easily  to  de- 
ceive and  to  gain  admission  to  their  victims.    Of 
this  practise,the  numerous  Edicts  warning  the  peo- 
ple not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ill  used  by  impos- 
tors, under  the  guise  of  Mandarins,  are  a  sufficient 
proof.    Owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  smuggling 
trade,thousands  of  daring  men,  accustomed  to  set 
at  defiance  the  laws  of  their  country ,have  lost  their 
livelihood,  and    these    will    natut-ally    consider 
piracy  as  their  only  resource."     And  again  "  had 
the  Chinese  belonged  to  Government,  their  object 
if  they  suspected  the  boat  of  having  Opium  on 
board,  would   probably    have    be^n    to   possess 
themselves  of  the  Vessel  and  her  cargo  and  to 
take  the  crew  prisoners  to  be  judged  afterwards 
by  their  own  Authorities.    As  it  happened  they 
began  by  killing  every  one  they  could,  and  after 
ransacking  the  Vessel  and  plundering  every  part, 
with  the  exception   of    a    few    packages,   they 
attempted  to  destroy  the  Vessel,  it  being  evidently 
their  intention  that  no  vestige  of  crew  or  vessel 
should  remain  to  become  a  telltale  against  them.'' 
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Meanwhile  the  farce  of  a  trial  had  been  car- 
ried on,  upon  the  murder  of  the  Chinese  named 
Lin-wei-hee.  No  evidence  was  brought  by  the 
Chinese,  who  required  that  the  sailor  should  be 
given  up  to  be  tried  by  their  own  courts  of  law, 
and  the  bill  was  ignored.  The  superintendent 
thus  addressed  the  grand  jury  ^^  I  have  delivered 
no  man  into  their  hands  which  they  have  re- 
quired me  to  do  ;  but  I  have  invited  their  officers 
to  be  present  at  as  impartial  a  trial  (according 
to  our  own  forms  of  law)  for  the  grave  offences 
charged  against  British  subjects,  as  if  those  of- 
fences had  been  committed  on  our  country- 
men.^ This  was  mere  mockery,  and  was  so  re- 
garded by  the  Chinese.  In  passing  sentence 
Captain  Elliot  addressed  the  prisoners  as  follows, 
(for  several  were  implicated  in  the  outrage,  though 
the  murder  was  committed  by  one)  '^  neither  do 
I  find  anything  to  disturb  the  painful  fact,  laid 
ill  the  indictment,  that  this  riot  was  occasioned 
by  the  determination  to  procure  spirits.  And  in 
the  train  of  this  indulgence  of  a  brutal  vice  what 
follows  ?  Shameful  riot  attended  with  unmanly 
outrage  upon  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
loss  of  innocent  life,  and  increased  jeopardy  to 
vast  public  and  private  interests  to  an  extent 
which  no  human  wit  can  foresee.  The  jury, 
however,  making  a  distinction  upon  the  evidence, 
in  the  soundness  of  which  I  perfectly  concur,  find 
that  you  are  guilty  not  merely  of  the  riotous 
conduct  which  led  to  all  these  disastrous  conse- 
(|ucnces,  but  that  you  participated  in  the  actual 
violence  or  asstiult  laid   in  the  indictment.**     He 
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goes  on  to  shew  that  the  motive  being  vicious, 
their  guilt  was  aggravated,  '^  but  looking  to  my 
own  duties  here,  I  feel  myself  compelled  in  a 
spirit  of  strict  justice,  and  not  at  all  of  leniency 
to  pronounce  a  mitigated  sentence  upon  you, 
mainly  because  of  the  inexcusable  negligence  of 
permitting  so  many  persons  of  your  station  to  go 
ashore.**  The  sentence  pronounced  was  two  years 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  thiity  pounds. 

The  refusal  to  give  up  this  man,  as  will  be  seen 
was  eventually  a  principal  cause  of  still  more 
melancholy  and  fatal  results,  than  had  heretofore 
marked  the  history  of  the  crimes  and  follies 
committed  by  our  countrymen  in  China.  Captain 
Elliot  declares  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Home 
Government  to  support  his  determination.  This 
may  be  so,  and  in  such  case  the  responsibility  is 
removed,  but  it  is  not  diminished.  Now  what  says 
Vattel  a  high  law  authority,  constantly  quoted 
by  the  advocates  of  war  ?  "  Even  in  the  countries 
where  every  stranger  freely  enters,  the  Sovereign 
is  supposed  to  allow  him  access  only  upon  this 
tacit  condition,  that  he  be  subject  to  the  laws ; 
I  mean  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good 
order,  and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  of  subject  of  the  state.  The  public 
safety,  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  Prince, 
necessarily  require  this  condition  ;  and  the 
stranger  tacitly  submits  to  it,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
ters the  country,  as  he  cannot  presume  upon 
having  access  upon  any  other  footing.  The  em- 
pire has  the  right  of  command  in  the  whole 
country,  and  the  laws  are  not  confined  to  rega- 
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lating  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  amongst  them- 
selves ;  but  they  determine  what  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all  orders  of  people  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  state.  In  virtue  of  this  sub- 
mission, the  strangers  who  commit  a  &ult  ought 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try.** 

And  yet  in  direct  contravention  of  this  equi- 
table rule,  which  regulates  our  own  government 
in  regard  to  foreigners,  and  is  submitted  to  by 
the  subjects  of  England  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world;  and  to  suppoit  the  monstrous  pro- 
position,— that  the  Chinese  are  without  the  com* 
mon  rights  of  other  nations, — is  a  cnminal  with- 
held from  justice,  momentous  interests  involved 
in  inextricable  embarrassment,  and  hundreds  of 
lives  have  already  been  sacrificed. 

I  resume  the  narrative  of  events. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  to  give  up  the 
murderer,  all  the  British  remaining  at  Macao 
were  ordered  to  quit  in  twelve  hours ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  sick  persons,  all  were  com- 
pelled to  embark  with  precipitation.  This  t(K>k 
place  on  the  26th  August :  on  the  31st  an  edict 
was  issued,  that  '  whereas  the  English  foreigners 
'  in  their  overbearing  pride  and  impracticability 
<  had  withstood  the  prohibitory  enactments  against 
'  opium,*  and  continued  to  linger  in  Macao  and 
on  board  the  ships  at  Hongkong,  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  laud  and  plunder  the  inhabi- 
tants; it  was  therefore  directed,  'If  any  of  the 
'  foreigners  be  found  going  on  the  shore  to  cuum* 
*  trouble,  all  and  every  of  the  people  are  {permitted 
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^  to  fire  upon  them  ;  to  withstand  and  drive  them 
^  back,  or  to  make  prisoners  of  them  :  but  so  long 
^  as  the  foreigners  do  not  go  on  shore,  you  must 
'  not  presume  to  go  off  to  them  in  their  vessels, 

*  causing  in  other  ways  disturbances,  that  will 

*  surely  draw  on  you  severe  investigations.*  On 
the  4th  September,  Captain  Elliot  got  under 
weigh  in  his  cutter,  in  company  with  the  schoouer 
Pearl,  and  stood  for  the  Bay  of  Cooalloon,  in- 
tending to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  for  tbe 
fleet.  Abundance  was  brought,  but  the  man- 
darins opposed  the  embarkation  of  these  supplies. 
Captain  Elliot  intimated  that  if  the  provisions 
were  not  allowed  to  pass,  in  one  hour  he  would 
open  a  fire  upon  them.  The  hour  passed,  and  he 
commenced  a  bombardment.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned, and  the  engagement  was  maintained  for 
seven  hours,  but  without  much  loss  of  life  on 
either  side.  The  frigate  on  the  station  having 
hove  in  sight,  some  boats  were  sent  to  board  a 
war  junk,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  night 
coming  on,  the  action  was  discontinued,  and  tbe 
boats  withdrawn.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
English  was  collected  during  the  night,  muster- 
ing one  thousand  fighting  men,  to  attack  the 
Chinese  in  the  morning,  but  Captain  Elliot  al- 
tered his  mind  before  daybreak,  and  the  frigate, 
the  schooner,  and  the  cutter,  were  towed  off  by 
the  boats,  without  the  provisions  for  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  fighting.  The  Chi- 
nese justly  claimed  the  victory,  and  all  parties 
united  to  blame  Captain  Elliot. 

On  the  11th  September,  the  edict  of  the  31st 
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August,  having  been  received.  Captain  Smith,  at 
the  requisition  of  the  superintendent,  established 
a  blockade  of  the  river  and  port  of  Canton. 
This  was  protested  against  by  the  Americans  as 
being  '^  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  viola- 
tion of  existing  treaties,  illegal  and  unjust  ;** 
and  they  further  declared  that  they  would  not 
recognise  the  blockade,  and  would  hold  Captain 
Elliot  and  his  government  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  to  the  persons  or  property  of  Ame- 
rican citizens.  On  the  16th  a  further  notice  ap- 
peared, '^that  negotiations  having  been  opened 
on  the  basis  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclama- 
tion against  the  lives  and  liberties  of  her  said 
Majesty *s  subjects,**  the  blockade  was  withdrawn. 

A  Spanish  brig  was  attacked  and  boarded  by 
the  Chinese  government  cruizers,  at  her  anchors. 
Hie  crew  jumped  overboard,  but  were  nearly  all 
picked  up  by  the  Chinese.  Those  who  remained 
on  board  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  brig  was 
then  burnt  to  the  water*s  edge.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  mistake, and  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
mistakes.  The  answer  given  by  the  Chinese, 
on  reclamation  made  to  them  for  the  value  of 
the  brig  burnt,  was  to  the  effect,  that  ^  they  were 
'  convinced  that  the  vessel  was  English,  that  she 
'  had  opium  on  board,  and  that  she  had  visited,  to 
'  sell  this  opium,  several  places  on  the  coast  late- 
My; 

On  the  15tli  a  young  English  lad  went 
mmongst  the  Chinese  boats  lying  in  shore  in 
Hongkong  bay,  and  was  not  seen  or  heard  of  till 
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three  or  four  days  afterwards,  when  his  corpse 
was  picked  up  floating  in  the  bay.  The  following 
is  published  as  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
upon  the  occasion  by  Captain  Elliot  to  the  Keun- 
min-foo,  and  was  returned  by  him  as  useless; 
but  the  letter  is  not  fully  authenticated.  After 
stating  that  the  body  had  been  found  and  buried, 
and  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon 
the  corpse,  it  is  added,  "  Now  Captain  Elliot 
understands  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
person  was  the  murderer  of  Lin-wei-hee  —  upon 
that  point  he  is  not  able  to  speak,  because  be 
knows  nothing.**  This  was  published  as  part  of  the 
letter  on  the  22nd  October  in  the  Canton  Re- 
gister, it  having  been  stated  in  that  paper,  with 
reference  to  rumours  that  had  been  spread  of 
the  supposed  contents  of  Captain  Elliot's  letter, 
that  "  until  we  know  the  true  contents  of  the 
chop,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Captain  Elliot 
does  know  the  corpse  could  not  be  that  of  the 
murderer  of  Lin-wei-hee."  The  impression  in 
Macao  was,  that  Captain  Elliot  attempted  to 
delude  the  Chinese  into  the  belief,  that  the  body 
was  the  corpse  of  the  saHor  who  had  flaurdered 
Lin-wei-hee. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  were  opened, 
and  at  one  time  promised  to  have  a  favourable 
termination.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, that  the  ships  coming  to  trade  in  the  port, 
should  give  a  stringent  bond  that  they  carried  no 
opium :  if  they  would  not  give  a  bond,  they 
were  to  submit  to  be  thoroughly  searched ;  bat 
^  if  the  ship  will  not  sign  the  bond,  neither  eon- 
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^  sent  to  be  examined  and  searched^  then  it  is 
^  quite  evident  that  such  ships  have  got  opium 

*  on  board,  and  in  such  case  we  shall  assuredly 

*  not  suffer  them  to  smuggle  and  sell  their  drug, 

*  but  shall  limit  three  days  within  which  every 

*  one  of  them  shall  be  driven  forth  to  go  back  to 
^  their  country.     If  after  three  days  are  expired 

*  they  continue  to  loiter  about,  then  shall  we 
'  cause  fireships  to  go  among  them^  and  bum 

*  these  said  vessels,  thus  depriving  them  of  the 

*  power  to  do  evil !' 

The  following  extract  is  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  Kwan, 
the  Chinese  admiral  on  the  Canton  station. 

^  The  English  superintendent  Elliot,  after  hav- 

*  ing  delivered  the  opium,  petitioned  us,  begging 

*  for  permission  to  load  his  ships  at  Macao :  to 

*  which  petition  at  the  time  we  gave  our  flat 

*  denial.  The  conduct  of  the  said  superinten- 
'  dent,  from  that  time,  has  been  outrageous  and 

*  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.   He  has  not  caused 

*  the  empty  opium  ships  to  get  under  weigh  ;  he 

*  has  not  caused   the   ciepnived    foreigners,  ex< 

*  pelled  by  Imperial  authority,  to  return  to  their 
'  country ;  (some  of  his  people)  have  beaten  to 
^  death  one  of  our  native  people,  he  obstinately 

*  refuses  to  give  up  the  foreign  murderer ;  the 
'  merchant  vessels  lately  arrived  he  has  so  ar- 

*  ranged  that  he  will  not  permit  them  to  enter 
'  the  port,  but  allows  them  to  sell  the  new  drug 
'  in  our  sciis  as  before ;  and  our  edicts,  which 

*  have  been  from  time  to  time  transmitted  to  him, 
'  he  has  stubbornly  refused  to  receive ;  lie  has  even 
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gone  sach  lengths  as  in  his  own  person  to  lead 
on  foreign  ships  against  our  cruizers,  especially 
placed  for  the  defence  of  Kowlung^  raising 
thereby  disturbances,  and  taking  advantage  of 
our  absence  to  fire  off  bis  guns^  thus  wounding 
our  mandarins  and  soldiers.  Our  valiant  troops, 
however,  returned  their  fire  with  a  noise  like  a 
thunderbolt ;  upon  which  the  foreigners,  routed 
and  dispersed,  returned  again  to  Tseem-Sbar 
Tsuy,  where  they  cast  anchor.  And  althongfa 
on  the  7th  day  of  the  8th  moon  (14th  Septem- 
ber), he  (Elliot)  went  himself  to  Macao,  and 
begged  of  the  Portuguese  governor  to  present  a 
note  from  him  to  the  Tungahe,  Keun-min-foo 
(or  mandarin  of  Casa  Branca)  in  which  he  said 
that  ^^  all  he  desired  was  peace  and  quietness,** 
yet  we  find  that  he  merely  commissioned  him  to 
deliver  so  many  unmeaning  words,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  his  sincerity 
or  submission.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  said 
month  he  departed  from  Macao,  and  returned 
again  to  Hong  Kong,  and  on  the  10th  day  came 
a  foreign  vessel,  stealthily  standing  in  for  Kow- 
lung,  prying  and  spying  about  her,  by  which  we 
can  sufficiently  see,  that  he  still  cherishes  foolish 
and  presumptuous  thoughts,  and  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  fear  or  repentance  at  his  heart.  Now 
our  mandarins  and  troops  for  sea  and  land 
service,  being  all  assembled  ready  for  action  at 
the  Bocca  llgris,  I  therefore  address  this  com- 
munication to  you,  the  admiral,  that  you  draw 
up  the  fleet  and  army,  and  appoint  a  day  when 
you  will  attack  and  subdue  them.     You  most 
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*  not  permit  them  to  loiter  about  at  Tseem-tSha- 
'  Tsuy,  forcing  off  their  opium,  and  deluging  the 
'  central  flowery  land  with  their  poison.* 

There  is  strong  internal  evidence,  corroborated 
by  the  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
through  other  channels,  that  the  reasons  here 
alleged  were  the  actual  causes  of  the  negotiation 
having  failed  ;  and  nothing  that  has  been  said  on 
the  other  side  shakes  this  inference. 

With  reference  to  Lin-wei-hee,  the  Couimis- 
sioner  throws  the  blame  of  the  murderer  being 
protected  upon  Captain  Elliot  alone.  *  This 
'  affair  has  no  connection  with  and  involves  no 

*  other  person  or  ship.  By  our  going  this  way 
'  to  work,  and  drawing  these  clear  lines  of  dis- 

*  ti notion,  we  may  be  said  to  be  even  going  be- 
'  yond  the  bounds  of  intelligent  discrimination.* 
lie  concludes  thus,  ^  Summing  up  the  whole  then, 

*  we  tell  you  one  thousand  times,  that  the  opium 

*  trade  must  be  cut  off  for  ever ;  every  day  that 

*  opium  continues  to  come,  every  day  shall  we 
'  not   rest  employing  our  hands  against  you ; 

*  therefore  after  this  do  ye,  oh  !  foreigners,  take 

*  your  smuggling  of  opium  ideas  and  give  them 
'  to  the  winds  of  all  eternity.     If  ye  dure  again 

*  to  scheme  after  this  clandestine  traffic,  we  shall 

*  certainly  put  you  to  death  according  to  the  new 

*  law — what  then  will  your  after  repentance  avail 

*  you  ?' 

Captain  Elliot  and  the  English  merchants 
steadily  refused  to  sign  any  bond,  that  bound 
them  in  the  penalty  of  death  for  smuggling 
opium,  and  this  point  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
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Cotntnissioner.  The  English  had  before  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  not  to  smuggle^  but  daily  and 
hourly  the  pledge  was  broken ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  Chinese  should  require  better 
security.  It  was  also  demanded  that  the  mur- 
derer should  be  delivered  up.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  inculpate  Captain  Elliot^  whose  expla- 
nation of  his  own  conduct  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  I,  therefore,  shall  not  remark  upon  the  appa- 
rently erroneous  views  that  he  acted  upon.  It  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  result  of  the  negotiations. 
On  the  25th  October  the  Commissioner  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  the  murderer  of  Lin-wei-hee 
being  delivered  up  ;  the  signature  of  a  bond  of 
consent,  by  the  commanders  of  ships,  to  trial  by 
Chinese  officers,  for  offences  declared  to  be  capi- 
tal ;  or  the  departure  of  all  ships  from  their 
coasts  in  three  days.  None  of  these  conditions 
was  complied  with,  and  Captains  Elliot  and 
Smith  withdrew  with  all  the  shipping  to  Tongkoo 
Bay,  to  await  the  result  of  references  home,  and 
expected  reinforcements. 

Intelligence  reached  the  Commissioner,  at  this 
time,  of  an  affiiir  between  a  smuggling  clipper 
and  the  mandarin  boats  on  the  west  coast,  in 
which  a  boat  was  sunk,  three  or  four  men  killed, 
and  seven  Chinese  sent  back  '  with  their  tails  cut 
off.' 

The  last  accounts  are  dated  from  Hongkong 
Bay,  7th  November,  1839.  Hostilities  had  com- 
menced. The  Chinese  admiral,  Mrith  a  fleet  of 
war  junks,  lay  at  the  Bocca  Tigris.  That  officer 
had  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  English 
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ships  to  pat  to  sea,  or  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions  he  would  attack  them.  On  the  3rd 
November,  the  two  British  ships  of  war  on  the 
station  (the  Volage  and  the  Hyacinth)  went  up  to 
the  Bogue  to  deliver  a  chop.  The  Chinese  admiral 
ordered  out  twenty-nine  of  his  war  junks.  They 
were  warned  not  to  approach,  but  they  continued 
to  close  round  the  ships,  which  in  ^^  self-defence 
were  then  compelled  to  open  a  fire.  The  result 
was  disastrous  to  the  Chinese,  six  war  junks  were 
sunk  or  blown  up,  and  about  900  men  are  stated 
to  have  been  killed.**  ^^  It  is  allowed  that  the 
Chinese  behaved  pretty  well,  but  the  only  damage 
sustained  on  our  side  is  stated  to  be  a  121b.  shot 
in  tlie  mmnmast.""  **  The  Chinese  Admiral  be- 
liaved  with  great  gallantry.** 

'Hie  collision  was  inevitable,  and  Captain  Elliot 
must  be  a  very  ignorant  or  injudicious  man,  if  he 
supposed  that  he  could  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position,  and  the  numerous 
causes  of  offence  and  hostility,  which  had  arisen, 
between  the  ('hinese  and  the  English,  approach 
the  Chinese  Fleet  with  his  whole  available  force, 
on  the  flimsy  pretext  of  delivering  a  letter,  with- 
out a  conflict.  It  was  clearly  intended,  or  at  least 
it  would  bo  felt  by  the  Chinese  Admiral  as  a  chal- 
lenge, which  without  an  imputation  of  cowardice 
he  could  not  but  accept.  The  war,  therefore,  was 
commenced  by  the  English,  even  had  they  not 
lired.  If  their  intentions  were  pacific,  why  did 
not  the  ships  retire  to  avoid  collision,  they  could 
have  outsailed  a  fleet  of  war  junks  r  Hut  it  was 
loo  late,  the  mistake,  if  it  wi\»  a  mistake,  had 
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been  committed  in  approaching.  Neither  party 
could  have  avoided  an  engagement  at  any  after 
period. 

And  now  having  waded  through,  what  I  fear 
will  be  considered,  a  tedious  narrative  ;  bat  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  whole  case ;  I  would  ask  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  do  Mr.  Warren  and  other  advocates 
of  war  and  violence,  deduce  from  the  occurrence 
herein  detailed,  any  argument  to  support  their  cry 
for  blood  and  revenge.  I  care  not  by  what  prin- 
ciple, whether  of  common  sense,  or  common 
honesty,  or  morality,  or  humanity,  the  question 
be  tried  ;  or  by  what  law,  whether  of  nature  or 
nations,  or  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire it  be  tested  ;  every  law  that  is  admitted  to 
be  law,  every  principle  that  is  admitted  to  be 
good  principle,  will  unite  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  the  English,  and  to  justify  the  measures  of  the 
Chinese.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  mise- 
rable weakness  of  the  arguments  of  the  interested 
and  sordid  men,  who  to  scramble  for  their  own 
dirty  advantage,  would  recklessly  plunge  Eng- 
land into  a  disreputable  and  disastrous  war,  than 
the  base  subterfuges  and  misrepresentations, 
wherewith  they  endeavour  to  bolster  up  their 
rotten  cause,  to  salve  over  their  iniquities,  and 
thus  to  mislead  the  public  opinion.  I  will  exa- 
mine their  various  pretences  separately. 

1st.  They  affirm,  no,  they  insinuate,  that  the 
Chinese  Government,  upon  no  assigned  nor  as- 
signable motive,  while  it  openly  denounced  the 
trade  in  opium,  did  nevertheless  secretly  tolerate 
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and  sanction  its  continuance.  Thus  in  the  memo- 
rial to  Lord  Palmerston,  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  Opium  dealers  of  Canton,  it  is  said  ^^  that 
long  prescription  had  given  foreigners  ample 
reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  with  regard  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  importation  ;  and  under  any  circumstances, 
that  Government  cannot  be  justified  by  the  lax 
observance  of  prohibitions,  and  open  connivance 
of  its  officers,  in  at  one  time  fostering  a  trade  in- 
volving several  millions  sterling,  and  at  another 
rendering  its  pursuit  a  capital  crime.*"  And  this 
argument  might  have  some  weight  with  people, 
who  do  not  reflect  upon  the  wide  difference  that 
exists  between  the  internal  condition  of  China  and 
of  England.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment that  the  prohibitory  laws  had  become 
relaxed  ;  and  that  the  trade  notwithstanding  the 
nominal  stringency  of  those  laws,  was  in  fact  car- 
ried on  with  comparative  impunity.  And  it  may 
excite  incredulity  that  the  Government  should 
have  remained  wholly  or  partially  ignorant  of 
so  great  an  evil.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that 
*^  this  root  of  calamity,**  as  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror expressively  terms  it,  did  not  like  the 
gourd  of  the  prophet  spring  up  in  one  night. 
The  '^  leprous  distillation**  was  gradually  and 
stealthily  infused  amongst  the  people.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  to 
startle  or  suddenly  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
Government.  That  which  might  well  hup|>en 
without  the  knowledge  of  Government  in  China, 
could  not  happen  in  England.     Here  a  crowde<l 
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population,  teeming  with  curiosity  and  specula- 
tion, is  shut  up  within  confined  limits  ;  not  an  act 
of  any  public  functionary,  in  any  town  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  can  escape  the  public  scrutiny 
of  two  parties,  who  carefully  sift  both  the  deed 
and  the  intention,  and  the  whole  question  thus 
examined,  is,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press,  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the 
seat  of  Government.  But  besides  that  the  Ejnpire 
of  China  is  enormously  extensive,  the  means  of 
information  are  incomparably  less.  The  Chinese 
Government  in  fact  wholly  depend  upon  the  local 
Authorities  for  local  information  ;  and  if  this  chan- 
nel of  knowledge  is  destroyed  or  perverted  at  its 
source,  great  evils  might  continue  for  a  long  time 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  districts  remote  from  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment. Now  the  system  successfully  practised 
by  the  contraband  dealers  was  wholesale  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  subordinate  authorities  on 
the  coast,  the  Hong  Merchants,  the  seamen,  every 
native  agent  connected  with  this  nefarious  traffic 
was  bribed  into  silence  and  connivance.  Hence 
it  became  the  interest  of  all  to  secure  their  pro- 
fits, and  to  cover  over  their  delinquencies,  not 
only,  not  to  report  the  importation  of  the  drug, 
but  to  deny  its  existence,  and  to  check  and  stifle 
all  enquiry  into  the  truth.  And  it  was  only  when 
the  originally  invisible  '  root  of  misery*  had 
grown  up  into  a  tree,  whose  Upas  bitinches  began 
to  cast  the  shade  of  their  deathly  influence  over 
the  whole  land  ;  it  was  only  through  the  ghastly 
medium  of  a  frightful  devastation  of  human  life, 
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and  increase  of  crime  and  misery,  that  tlie  Go- 
vernment began  to  see  and  to  appreciate  tlie 
raagnitade  of  the  evil,  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  melancholy  truth  was  pressed  upon  the  notice 
and  the  conviction  of  the  Emperor,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  documentar}'  and  oral  evidence,  lie 
calmly  and  leniently,  as  concerns  foreigners,  but 
not  the  less  deterniinateiy  put  forth  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  extirpate  the  evil,  root  and 
branch.  He  cast  behind  him  all  interested  mo- 
tives. There  is  no  question  but  this  l^igan 
monarch  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  derived  from 
the  trade  an  enormous  revenue.  The  [)eople  of 
China,  amongst  whom  intoxication  from  ardent 
spirits  is  nearly  unknown,  seem  to  have  yielded 
at  once  to  the  more  pernicious  vice  of  smoking 
opinm.  But  the  Chinese  Government  consi.stent- 
ly  and  magnanimously,  did  from  the  iirst  abstain 
from  wealth,  which  was  only  to  be  acquired  from 
the  misery  and  vice  of  the  |)eople.  ^'  It  touched 
not  the  unclean  thing.**  Will  any  of  those  who 
insinuate,  that  the  trade  was  connived  at  by  the 
Government,  venture  to  assert,  that  the  induce- 
ment was  money?  and  be  it  observed  that  other 
inducement  there  was  none.  Is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  a  great  and  irrespon- 
sible Government,  having  the  "  unquestionable 
right,**  as  is  admitted  by  the  Petitioners,  to  enact 
fiscal  regulations,  should  have  preferred  to  re- 
ceive through  the  precarious  and  untrustworthy 
hands  of  *^  lawless  and  reckless  men,**  for  so  (.'ap- 
tain  Elliot  terms  the  native  sailors  implicated  in 
the  trade  to  be,  what  it  might  have  levied  as  a 
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duty  and  received  from  responsible  and  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  ?  and  this  too^  is  predicated 
of  a  Government^  that  is  peculiarly  formal  and 
orderly  in  all  its  arrangements.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible.  The  truth  is^  that  the  whole  sjrstem 
by  which  this  trade  was  maintained^  was  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  pernicious  quality  of  the 
drug,  a  gross  injury  to  the  Chinese  Government: 
and  now  the  very  men,  who  projected  and  success- 
fully practised  this  scheme  of  iniquity  and  detri- 
ment, have  the  assurance  to  turn  round  and 
accuse  the  Government  of  connivance.  Captain 
Elliot  distinctly  pourtrays  the  various  evils  that 
had  been  engendered  by  the  trade  itself.  He  says 
that  it  brought  together  lawless  and  reckless  men 
both  European  and  native,  who  habitually  defied 
and  evaded  the  law ;  and  who  thus  became 
wholly  demoralized.  On  the  first  seizure  of 
opium  at  Whampoa,  we  read  also,  of  a  whole 
class  of  the  population  of  that  place  having  be- 
come vitiated  from  the  same  course  of  life.  And 
when  Mr.  Moss  was  attacked  and  wounded,  the 
Canton  Papers  attribute  the  violence  to  men  who 
had  lost  their  employment  as  smugglei-s ;  and 
anticipate  the  frequent  recurrence  of  similar  atro- 
cities. But  did  the  parties  who  thus  covertly  in-" 
sinuate  this  charge  against  the  Government  of 
China,  in  England,  ever  venture  to  assert  it  in 
China  ?  Never.  The  charge  of  bribery  was  re- 
peatedly and  continually  preferred  against  the 
merchants,  did  they  ever  deny  it?  The  whole 
system  was  thoroughly  laid  bare  by  the  Chinese 
Officers,  and  was  never  refuted  or  contradicted. 
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In  the  Chinese  Repository  for  July,  1836,  pp.  139, 
144,  was  published  the  Memorial  of  Heu  Naetze, 
Vice  President  of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  who  from 
his  situation  as  Commissioner  of  theSalt  Agency  in 
Canton,  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  passing  events, 
and  had  acquired  the  most  accurate  information 
of  the  trade  in  all  its  ramifications.  He  admits 
that  the  law  was  relaxed,  and  he  distinctly  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  relaxation.  After  alluding  to 
the  prohibitory  law  of  1796,  and  adding  that  par- 
ties implicated  had  gradually  *  become  liable  to 
'  transportation   in  various     degrees,*    he    says, 

*  latterly  the  barbarian  merchants  have  clandes- 
'  tinely  sold  opium  for  money,*  and  after  another 
allusion  to  its  ^clandestine  introduction,*  he  ex- 
plains the  facilities  of  the  trade  thus,  ^  the  laws 
^  and   enactments  are   the  means,  which   extor- 

*  tionate  underlings  and  worthless  vagrants  em- 

*  ploy  to  benefit  themselves  ;  and  the  mo.re  com- 
^  plete  the  laws  are,  the  greater  and  more  nume«- 
^  rous  are  the  bribes  paid  to  the  extortionate  under- 
^  lings,  and  the  more  subtle  are  the  schemes  of  the 
'  worthless  vagrants.    In  the  first  year  of  Taouk- 

*  wang  the  Governor  of  Canton  Yuen  -  Yuen 
^  proceeded  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  against 
^  Je  Hangshoo,  head  of  the  opium  establish- 
'  ment  then  at  Macao.  The  consequence  was, 
^  that  foreigners  having  no  one  with  whom  to 
'  place  their  opium,  proceeded  to  Lintin  to  sell 
^  it.  This  place  is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
'  Provincial  Government,  nnd  has  a  free  com- 
'  munication  by  water  on  all  sides.  Here  are 
^  constantly    anchored    seven    or    eight    large 
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ships  in  which  the  opium  is  kept,  and  which 
are  therefore  called  "  receiving  ships/'  At 
Canton  there  are  brokers  of  the  drug  who  are 
called  ^*  Melters ;  "  these  pay  the  price  of  the 
drug  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident  foreigners, 
who  give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the 
opium  from  the  receiving  ships.  There  are 
carrying  boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  these  are  vulgarly  called  ^^  fast  ci-abs ""  and 
*'  scrambling  dragons.'*  They  are  well  armed 
with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  are  manned 
with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply  their 
oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the 
custom  houses  and  military  posts  which  they 
pass  are  largely  bribed ;  if  they  happen  tx)  en- 
counter any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they 
are  so  audacious  as  to  resist,  and  slaughter  and 
carnage  ensue ;'  and  then  after  relating  a  cap- 
ture of  opium  on  one  occasion,  he  says, '  but  the 
dread  of  the  law  on  the  common  people  is  not  so 
great,  as  is  the  anxious  desire  of  gain  ;  which 
incites  them  to  all  manner  of  crafty  devices,  so 
that  sometimes  indeed  the  law  is  rendered 
wholly  ineffective.'  This  meoAorial  being  re- 
ferred by  the  Emperor  to  the  Governor  aod 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Canton ;  they  rehearse 
the  greater  part  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
and  declare  upon  them,  and  generally  upon  the 
whole  document,  ^  that  the  details  therein  coo- 
^  tained  respecting  the  evils  to  be  removed  are 
^  true  and  accurate.'  The  Edict,  the  Memorial, 
and  the  corroborative  Report  were  all  published  as 
beforesaid  in  the  English  papers  of  Caoton,  aad 
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met  with  no  refutation.  A  short  time  after 
another  Chinese  officer  of  high  rank,  received  the 
Imperial  commands  to  report  upon  the  evils  of 
the  opium  trade.  He  says,  ^  the  laws  relating 
thereto  then,  are  not  wanting  in  severity; 
but  there  are  those  in  office  who  for  want  of 
energy  &il  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Hence 
the  people*s  minds  gradually  become  callous, 
and  base  desires  springing  up  amongst  them, 
increase  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  till 
their  rank  luxuriance  has  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  These  noisome  weeds,  having  been  long 
neglected,  it  has  become  impossible  to  eradicate; 
those  to  whom  this  duty  is  entrusted  are,  as  if 
hand-bound,  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
'  When  the  foreign  ships  convey  opium  to  the 
coast  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sell  it  by  re- 
tail. Hence  there  are  at  Canton  in  the  Provin- 
cial city  brokers  named  "  Melters.*'  These 
engage  money  changers  to  arrange  the  price 
with  the  foreigners,  and  to  obtain  orders  for 
them ;  with  which  orders  they  proceed  to  the 
receiving  ships,  and  there  the  vile  drug  is  deli- 
vered to  them  ;  this  part  of  the  transaction  is 
notorious,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  easily  disco- 
verable. The  boats  which  carry  tlie  drug  and 
which  are  called  **  fast  crabs*'  and  ^^  scrambling 
dragons**  are  well  furnished  with  guns  and  other 
weapons,  and  ply  their  oars  as  swiftly  as  though 
they  were  wingi).  Their  crews  have  all  the 
overbearing  assumption  and  audacity  of  pirates. 
Shall  such  men  be  suifered  to  navigate  the  sur- 
roanding  seas  aocordiog  to  their  own  will  r  and 
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^  shall  such  conduct  be  passed  over  without  in- 

*  vestigation  ?'     Again  he  says,  *  If  the  great  ofl5- 

*  cers  in  charge  of  Provinces,  do  in  truth  shew  an 
'  example  to  their  civil  and  military  subordinates; 

*  and  if  these  do  in  sincerity  search  for  the  drug, 

*  and  faithfully  seize  it  when  found  ;  apprehend- 
^  ing  the  most  criminal,  and  inflicting  upon  tbeoi 

*  severe  punishment,  it  is  in  this  ease  not  impos- 
^  sible  to  attain  the  desired  end/  This  Memo- 
rial was  published  in  the  Chinese  Repository  at 
Canton  for  January  1837,  p.  p.  390-398.  It  was 
presented  by  Choo  Tsun,  Member  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  is  remarkable  as 
the  document  which  suggested  the  active  mea- 
sures subsequently  adopted  against  the  contra- 
band trade.  Hew  Kew,  sub^ensor  over  the 
Military  Department  also  kneeling  presented  a 
memorial  ^^  to  point  out  the  increasing  craftiness 
of  foreigners  beyond  the  seas  in  their  pursuit  of 
gain/'  which  was  translated  and  published  in  the 
Canton  Papers,  January  1837.  In  allusion  to  the 
trade  he  says,  *  But  that  it  has  gone  to  this  length 
^  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the 

*  great  officers  of  the  abovementioned  Province  in 
^  times  past ;  to  their  sloth  and  remissness,  their 
'  fearfulness  and  timidity,  their  anxiety  to  shew 
'  themselves  liberal  and  indulgent,  by  which  they 

*  have  been  led  to  neglect  obedience  to  the  probi- 

*  bitory  enactments  ;  and  to  fail  in  the  strict  en- 

*  forcement  of  the  precautionary  regulations."  And 
in  explaining  why  so  few  seizures  had  been  made, 
he  says,  ^  the  reason  is,  that  the  men  who  are  ap- 

*  pointed   to  observe  and    watch   for   offenders, 
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'  receive  presents  to  pass  over  all  things  and  ob- 
'  serve  nothing/  These  and  other  memorials  were 
transmitted  in  February  1837,  to  the  governor  of 
Canton,  with  an  Imperial  decree  commanding 
him  to  report  '  respecting  the  traitorous  natives 
'  who  deal  in  opium,  the  Hong  merchants  who 
^  arrange  the  transactions,  the  brokers  who  pur- 
'  chase  wholesale,  the  boat  people  who  carry  the 
'  drug,  and  the  marines,  who  being  bribed,  con- 
'  nived  at  their  doing  so.    To  examine  closely  and 

*  strictly  to  apprehend  offenders  in  all  these  points, 

*  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  with  full  purpose  of 

*  heart,  to  endeavour  strenuously  to  dam  up  the 

*  source  of  the  evil,  and  to  report  on  the  whole 
^  subject  fully  and  faithfully/  The  consequence 
was  a  thorough  investigation,  which  laid  open  the 
whole  iniquities  of  the  trade,  and  several  English 
merchants  were  ordered  to  quit  China  forthwith, 
but  were  permitted  finally  to  remain  on  a  promise, 
bow  faithfully  kept  let  their  own  consciences  de- 
termine, of  amendment.  There  is  in  these  papers, 
which  are  very  voluminous  in  the  original,  an  in- 
ternal evidence  of  truth,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  interested  parties  to  weaken  or  gain- 
say ;  but  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  public  through  the  hands  of  those  accu- 
sed, without  any  attempt  at  refutation,  and, there- 
fore, they  must  be  held  to  contain  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  system  itself  and  of  the  various 
evils  to  which  that  system  gave  rise.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  too,  whose  book  is  full  of  authentic  and 
curious  information,  *^  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
who  from  long  personal  acquaintance  with  India 
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and  the  trade  with  China,  was  qualified  to  speak 
as  an  eye  and  ear-witness  to  the  fact,**  thus  de- 
scribes the  whole  smuggling    process.      ^'The 
opium  is  conveyed  up  the  country  from  the  re- 
ceiving ships  by  native  boats,  manned  by  desper- 
adoes of  the  worst  and  lowest  class.     All  the  ini- 
quities of  bribery,  fraud,  duplicity,  perjury,  and 
violence,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
smuggling,  are  continually  going  on.     And  occa- 
sional bloody  collisions  with  the  native  authori- 
ties, are  sometimes  the  inevitable  consequences ; 
if  indeed,  at  other  times,  they  are  not  a  part  of 
the  system  of  iniquity  and  fraud  got  up  (at  the 
expense  of  many  lives),  when  a  long  course  of 
connivance,  purchased  by  bribery,  has  given  oc- 
casion for  suspicions,  which  must  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  a  greater  display  of  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity.**   And  may  I  not  add  to  the  foregoing 
testimony  that  of  my  own,  and  of  every  officer  in 
India  to  the  truth,  that  long  before  the  question 
had  become  important,  or  before  any  party  bad 
any  interest  or  object  in  misrepresenting  or  mis- 
leading, it  was  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
that  the  trade  in  opium  was  a  smuggling  trade 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  China,  inso- 
much that  no  ship  belonging  to  the  Honorable 
Company  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  drug 
to  that  coast.    And  yet  in  despite  of  all  this,  the 
contraband  dealers  have  the  assurance  to  stand 
up  in  the  face  of  their  country,  to  accuse  the 
Chinese  government  of  fostering  the  trade,  and 
to  require  remuneration  and  redress,  because  it 
enforced  upon  them  the  known  law  of  tlie  realm. 
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Then  it  is  said,  admitting  that  the  law  existed, 
it  had  become  relaxed,  and  it  is  bard  upon  indi- 
viduals, suddenly  to  visit  the  penalties  of  an  obso- 
lete regulation.  This  charge  is  as  unfounded  and 
as  unreasonable  as  the  accusation  of  connivance. 
Mr.  Warren,  the  unscrupulous  accuser  of  the 
Chinese,  the  special  pleader  of  the  opium  dealer, 
the  clamorous  petitioner  for  remuneration  and 
revenge,  admits  that  '^  in  the  years  1837  and 
1838,  measures  of  rapidly  increasing  stringency 
and  vigour  were  pointed  by  the  Chinese  at  the 
traffic,  the  aspect  of  affiurs  becoming  every  day 
more  threatening.*"  He  proceeds,  ^'  no  steps 
however  were  taken  towards  foreigners  till  the 
12ch  December,  1838,  on  which  day  preparations 
were  made  by  the  Chinese  authorities**  to  do 
what  ?  to  seize  the  opium  ?  No  :  '^  for  strangling 
a  Dative  opium  dealer  in  front  of  the  factory — an 
act  to  the  foreigners  most  offensive  and  unprece- 
dented.** Now  am  I  to  be  told  that  two  years 
^*  strennous  opposition,**  is  not  enough  to  remove 
a  delusion  from  any  rational  mind,  which  was  not 
hermetically  sealed  against  conviction  by  sordid 
motives?  But  before  1837,  in  1836,  the  mer- 
chants had  become  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
Cliinese  government  to  sift  the  trade,  and  to  put 
At  on  a  different  footing,  for  it  was  in  1836  that 
one  of  the  memorials  quoted  above  was  pub- 
lished in  Canton.  They  had  therefore  three  years 
to  avoid  the  prospective  penalties.  It  was  only 
when  prohibition,  exhortation,  and  warning,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  had  failed,  that  the 
penalties  of  the  law  were  enforced,    "fhey  might 
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have  avoided  the  consequence  of  their  pertinacioas 
resistance  to  the  Impedal  decrees  to  the  last  hour. 
Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities exercised  their  power  with  the  utmost 
reluctance.  That  reluctance  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  interested  motives.  No  pecuniary  consid- 
eration was  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the 
Emperor  s  determination^  not  to  leave  his  people 
exposed  to  the  calamitous  effects  of  opium ;  but 
if  this  illegal  traffic  could  have  been  put  down, 
without  interruption  of  the  legitimate  trade  of 
the  port,  if  the  tares  could  have  been  destroyed 
without  the  wheat,  it  was  the  interest,  and  un- 
questionably it  was  the  wish  of  the  government, 
so  to  arrange  it.  But  this  lenient  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  prevented  by  the  English  merchants, 
who  doggedly  persisted.  And  so  entirely  were 
their  minds  absorbed  by  the  desire  of  gain,  and 
their  judgments  perverted,  that  not  even  policy 
suggested  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  trade. 
The  death  of  an  opium  criminal  before  their 
doors,  irritated  but  did  not  alarm  them  ;  the  de- 
gradation and  punishment  of  their  native  coad- 
jutors, the  Hong  merchants,  occasioned  neither 
reflection  nor  remorse.  The  solemn  bond  given 
to  these  Hong  merchants  was  violated ;  the 
urgent  and  reiterated  remonstrances  of  Captain 
Elliot  passed  by  them  as  the  idle  wind  which 
they  regarded  not.  They  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  demon  of  cupidity,  and  were  equally 
lost  to  the  appeals  of  reason,  the  obligations  of 
honor,  and  even  the  suggestions  of  mercy.  Nay, 
when  the  opium  had  been  seized  and  confiscated. 
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and  at  the  very  moment  they  were  appealing  to 
their  sovereign  and  couiftry  for  redress,  it  is  an 
authenticated  fact  established  by  '^  damning 
proof,*"  that  this  body  of  men  were  superadding 
to  the  crime  of  smuggling  their  accursed  drug — 
preconcerted  murder — for  were  they  not  sending 
forth  armed  ships^  with  crews  of  double  the  usual 
strength,  to  cruize  along  the  coasts  of  China,  with 
instructions,  that  if  attacked  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  or  opposed  in  the  importation  of 
opium^  they  were  to  resist?  and  do  we  not 
read  that  a  brisk  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  and 
through  these  piratical  vessels  ?  Already  many 
Chinese  officers  and  men,  in  the  due  execution  of 
the  lawful  commands  of  their  Emperor,  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  atrocious  and  deliberate  pre- 
paration ;  made  and  provided  against  their  anti- 
cipated opposition,  by  the  contraband  dealers ; 
and  no  truth  is  more  assured  than  this,  that  every 
Chinese,  who  thus  falls,  is  in  the  eye  of  God  and 
of  man,  and  of  the  law  both  human  and  divine, 
a  murdered  man.  These  are  not  exaggerated 
opinions,  nor  are  the  facts  supposititious:  the 
former  are  self-evident  principles,  the  latter  fully 
authenticated  truths,  of  which  every  man  may 
satisfy  himself  by  perusing  recent  accounts  from 
China,  which  coming  from  the  delinquents  them- 
selves, as  well  as  others  not  implicated,  but  still 
English,  and,  therefore,  not  prejudiced  witnesses, 
may  surely  be  l>eiieved.  And  in  despite  of  ail 
this  we  are  to  be  told  that  **  our  honorable  and 
unoffending**  countrymen,  if  duly  warned,  would 
have  intermitted  their  trade,  and  that  the  seizure 
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was  suddenly  and  tyrannically  enforced  by  a  bar- 
barous government ! 

Mr.  Warren  next  starts  a  new  charge,  he  admits 
that  the  Government  had  opposed  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  introduction  of  the  drug; 
but  he  impugns  the  motive.  He  says  ^^  what  is 
his  real  grounds  for  doing  so?  is  it  a  paternal 
and  virtuous  r^ard  for  the  health  and  morals  of 
his  people,  or  does  it  arise  from  a  very  different 
cause,  a  chimerical  dread  of  draining  the  silver 
out  of  his  dominions,  and  a  desire  to  force  us  to 
a  different  footing  of  commerce  from  sale  to 
barter?"*  and  afterwards  assuming  his  motive  to 
be  financial,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  ^^  an  unwor- 
thy and  fraudulent  one,*"  and  elsewhere  he  says 
^^  that  all  moral  considerations  are  a  mere  make- 
weight to  cloke  their  mean  and  fraudulent  inten- 
tions towards  us.** 

Now  I  answer  this  tirade  by  saying,  1st,  that 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Em- 
peror*s  motives.  It  was  sufficient  for  our  traders 
to  know  that  the  importation  of  Opium  was  pro- 
hibited, on  whatever  grounds,  and  it  was  their 
plain  and  simple  duty  to  submit  to  the  regula- 
tion. 2n(ily,  that  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  the 
exportation  of  silver  was  the  predominating  mo- 
tive, there  was  nothing  in  it  "  unworthy,  fraudu- 
lent or  mean,*'  for  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a 
Government  in  principle  though  not  in  degree,  to 
protect  its  subjects  from  financial  embarrassments 
or  distress,  as  from  evils  more  immediately  af- 
fecting their  ph}rsical  or  moral  condition.  And 
thus  having  shewn  that  the  argument,  if  substan- 
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tiated,  proves  nothing,  I  will  proceed  to  convince 
every  candid  mind,  that  it  had  no  foundation  in 
fiict,  or  only  just  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
assertion. 

Mr.  Warren's  proof  is  that  Heu  Naetze  *'a 
man  of  great  sagacity  and  practical  experience,** 
whose  report  '*  exhibited  great  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  of  political  economy/* 
based  his  arguments  against  the  importation  of 
opium  upon  the  enormous  quantity  of  native 
silver  given  in  exchange.  He  quotes  several  pas- 
sages to  prove  that  the  dread  of  financial  distress 
accruing  from  this  practice,  was  his  chief  objection 
to  the  trade,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Warren  thus  far  establishes  the  fact ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  argument,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  to  support  it,  the  Emperor  not  only  did  not 
adopt  the  views  of  Heu  Naetze,  but  diametrically 
opposed  them.  For  this  minister  recommended 
that  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open,  but  re- 
stricted to  barter  of  goods,  instead  of  sale  for 
money,  which  we  know  was  not  done.  How  then 
is  the  Emperor  implicated  by  an  opinion  and 
suggestion  which  he  never  adopted  ?  Nay,  with  a 
marvellous  inconsistency,  Mr.  Warren  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  shew,  that  this  sagacious  prac- 
tical political  economist,  was  in  truth  a  muddle- 
pated  blunderer ;  for  he  says  **  that  their  dread 
of  exhausting  the  silver  of  their  country  is  indeed 
ridiculous  and  chimerical,**  and  follows  up  the 
blow  by  a  quotation  from  a  memorial  of  the 
Uritish  merchants  at  Calcutta,  which  according 
to  Mr.  Warren,  justly  observes  **  like  other  half 
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civilized  nations  which  understand  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  the  Chinese  consider 
the  export  of  ballion,  as  injurious  to  their  well 
being,  and  thunder  edicts  against  the  leakage  of 
sycee  and  the  oozing  out  of  dollars  ;  as  though 
such  exports  were  actually  a  loss  to  the  State. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  in  proof  of  this 
fallacy.  China  possesses  silver  mines  of  im- 
mense value,  but  which  are  worked  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  the  circulation  of  whose  pro- 
ducts, the  Government  would  fain  restrict  exclu- 
sively to  the  Imperial  domains.  Those  mines 
are  exhaustless  save  in  the  fears  of  their  Govern- 
ment, whose  proceedings  in  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  bullion  are  truly  lamentable.**  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Heu  Naetze  did  not  know  the 
resources  of  China,  as  well  as  a  body  of  men  who 
had  never  been  there ;  and  of  whom  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  they  always  contrive  to 
acquire  just  that  degree  of  information  and  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  favour  their  own  parti- 
cular views. 

Now  the  suggestion  upon  which  the  Emperor 
eventually  did  act,  was  that  which  was  offei*ed  by 
Choo  Tsun,  and  his  advice  was  entirely  based 
upon  moral  and  physical  considerations.  Mr. 
Warren  says,  that  this  minister  evinced  none  of 
the  sagacity  of  his  political  rival.  Mr.  Thelwall 
holds  a  different  opinion,  he  says,  that  Choo  Tsun 
reasons  "  like  a  philosopher,  a  politician  and  a 
philanthropist,*'  and  defends  "  the  prohibitory 
law  with  a  soundness  of  reasoning  and  a  weight 
of  argument  that  might  well  put  to  shame  very 
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many  of  our  European  Statesmen.**  I  entirely 
coincide  with  Mr.  Thelwall.  I  do  think  the  docu- 
ment is  an  extraordinary  production  as  a  whole, 
but  I  shall  only  extract  a  few  passages  to  shew 
the  line  of  his  argument.  He  examines  the  me- 
morial of  Heu  Naetze,  shews  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed, would  not  answer  its  own  intention,  nor 
check  but  rather  increase  the  exportation  of  silver, 
and  this  by  unanswerable  reasoning.  He  then  dis- 
poses of  another  suggestion  thus,  '  as  to  levying 
a  duty  on  opium,  the  thing  sounds  so  awkwardly 
and  reads  so  unbeseemingly,  that  such  a  duty 
ought  surely  not  to  be  levied,*  and  goes  on, — 
*  Those  of  your  Majesty*s  advisers  who  compare 
the  drug  to  the  dried  leaf  of  the  tobacco  plant 
are  in  error.  The  tobacco  leaf  does  not  destroy  the 
human  constitution.  The  profit  too  arising  from 
the  sale  of  tobacco  is  small,  while  that  arising 
from  opium  is  large.  Besides  tobacco  may  be 
cultivated  on  bare  and  barren  ground,  whilst  the 
poppy  needs  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  If  all  the 
rich  and  fertile  ground  be  used  for  planting  the 
poppy,  and  if  the  people,  hoping  for  a  large  pro- 
fit therefrom,  madly  engage  in  its  cultivation, 
where  will  flax  and  the  mulberry  tree  be  cul- 
tivated ?  or  wheat  and  rye  be  planted  ?  To  draw 
off  in  this  way  the  waters  of  the  great  fountain 
and  to  lavish  them  upon  the  root,  whence  cala- 
mity and  disaster  spring  forth,  is  an  error  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  physician,  who 
when  treating  a  mere  external  disease  should 
drive  it  inwards  to  the  heart  and  the  centre  of 
the  body.     It  may  in  such  a  case  >ie  found  im- 
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'  possible  to  preserve  life.  And  shall  the  fine 
'  fields  of  Kwangtung,  that  produce  their  three 
*  crops  every  year,  be  given  up  for  the  cultivation 
'  of  this  noxious  weed  ?**  This  argument  was 
meant  to  meet  a  suggestion,  that  to  avoid  the 
exportation  of  silver,  it  was  advisable  to  en* 
courage  the  cultivation  of  opium  within  the  realm. 
He  next  makes  the  following  forcible  observa- 
tions. 

*  To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  wide  spreading  and 
baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regarded 
simply  as  injurious  to  property,  is  of  inferior  im- 
portance ;  but  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
people  it  demands  most  anxious  consideration ; 
for  in  the  people  lies  the  vei*y  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  Property  it  is  true  is  that  on  which  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  depends,  yet  a  defi- 
ciency of  it  may  be  supplied,  and  an  impo- 
verished people  improved  ;  whereas  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a 
people  enervated  by  luxury/ 

And  afterwards  he  says,  '  While  however  the 
Empire  preserves  and  maintains  its  laws,  the 
plain  and  honest  rustic  will  see  what  he  has  to 
fear,  and  will  be  deterred  from  evil ;  and  the  maa 
of  intelligence  and  cultivated  habits  will  learn 
what  is  wrong  in  himself,  and  will  refrain  from 
it.  And  thus  though  the  laws  be  declared  by 
some  to  be  but  waste  paper,  yet  these  then  un- 
seen effects  will  be  of  no  trifling  nature.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prohibitions  be  suddenly 
I'epealed,  and  the  action  which  was  a  crime,  be 
no  longer  held  such  by  the  Government,  how 
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*  shall  the  dull  clown  and  the  mean  among  the 
'  people  know  the  action  is  in  itself  wrong  ?  In 

*  open  day  and  with  unblushing  front  they  will 
'  continue  to  use  opium    till  they  shall  become 

*  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  eventually  they  will  find 
'  it  as  indispensable  as  their  daily  meat  and  drink  ; 
^  and  will  inhale  the  noxious  drug  with  total  in- 

*  difference.  When  shame  shall  thus  be  entirely 
'  destroyed,  and  fear  removed  wholly  out  of  the 
^  way,  the  evil  consequences  that  will  result  to 
'  morality,  and  to  the  minds  of  men  will  assuredly 

*  be  neither  few  nor  unimportant.*    Observe  how 
this  Pagan  barbarian,  as  we  are  wont  to  consider 
every  Chinese,  argues  the  point  upon  sound  and 
healthy  moral  principles;  recognising  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  law,  not  by  its  penalties,  but  by 
Its  intrinsic  virtue.    And  compare  this  sentiment 
with  the  plea  put  forth  by  the  merchants,  who 
were  not  **  dull  clowns**  but  educated  men,  that 
they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  law  because  its 
penalties  had  been  temporarily  suspended.   But 
to  return  to  my  argument,  I  lew  Kew  another 
minister  follows  Choo  Tsun  and  considers  both 
the  importation  of  opium  and  the  exportation  of 
silver,  as  great  and  crying  evils,  which  ^  had  in- 
^*  creased,  was  increasing  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
"  nifihed,**but  bethinks  that  these  points  were  only 
to  l)e  attained  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.    The  Emperor  followed  the  wise  ad- 
vice of  these  two  able  men,  but  the  feeling  that 
chiefly  actuated  his  opinion,  was  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  dnig  upon  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  we  are  assured,  and  this  was  not  got  up 
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to  meet  an  argument  which  had  not  then  been  ad- 
duced^ that  his  last  words  to  Commissioner  Lin, 
before  he  quitted  the  Imperial  Court  to  proceed 
to  Canton,  were  *  Unless  you  root  out  this  new 
'  calamity,  from  amongst  the  people  I  shall  be 
'  ashamed  to  meet  my  father  and  my  grandfather 
'  in  Paradise,  for  in  their  time  this  evil  was  un- 
*  known/ 

Mr.  Warren  next  brings  forward  an  argument 
that  none  but  a  lawyer,  accustomed  to  stare  facts 
out    of  countenance  in    the  way   of    business, 
would  have  ventured  to  handle;  he  declares  that 
the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  drug  are  not  so 
bad,  that  the  opinion  is  founded  upon  gross  exag- 
geration, and  that  our  prejudice  on  this  point  is 
owing  to  Mr.  De  Quincy's  remarkable  "  Confess- 
ions of  an  Opium  Eater."     It  is  natural  that  the 
author  "  of  the  Diary  of  a  late  physician"  the  ve- 
risimilitude of  whose  beautiful  fictions  so  entirely 
duped  even  the  members  of  the  "  Faculty,**  that 
they  really  believed  them   to  be  the  work  of  a 
brother  of  the  craft ;  should  suspect  that  the  har- 
rowing story  of  the  Opium   Eater,  was  a  work 
of  imagination.  But  there  is  unfortunately  a  mass 
of  evidence,  derived  from  several  countries,  all 
confirming    the  destructive  eflfects  of  this  perni- 
cious drug.     Mr.  Tbelwall  quotes  from   several 
scientific,  and  other  authentic  works  in  France, 
Turkey,  China,  and  elsewhere  proof,  more  than 
sufficient,  to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that 
the  fascinating  quaKties   of   opium  are    nearly 
irresistible  ;  and  thedetailsof  the  horrible  effects 
upon  a  confirmed  smoker,  are  absolutely  revolt- 
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ing.    I  am  disposed  to  impute  all  that  is  said  to 
prove  the  drug   harmless  to  mere  declamation, 
that  is  Dot  worthy  of  a  serious  reply.      It  will 
be  observed^  that  in  none  of  the  points  heretofore 
examined    do  the   arguments  amount  to    more 
than  a  negative  defence;  which   might  at  most 
be  only  specially  pleaded  to  arrest  or  to  reverse 
a  judgment.     For  admitting  that  the  law,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,  yet  it  was  surely  as  competent  to 
revive  an  old  law  as  to  enact  a  new  one.    And 
admitting   that  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  surprize,  it  only  gives 
a  claim  for  mercy.  And  again  supposing  that  the 
Emperor  was  actuated  by  avaricious  motives,  and 
not  by  moral  considerations,  I  am  sure,  our  law- 
yers lately  have  argued,  ad  nauseam,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Frost,  that  the  motive  of  a  law  does  not 
diminish  its  force  or  stringency.  Therefore  if  every 
point  was  conceded,  and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
foundation  for  any  one  of  them,  nothing  could  be 
established  but  a  plea  for  mercy.     But  these  au- 
dacious criminals  thus  overtaken  by  retributive 
justice,  stand  up  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  demand  revenge  ;  and  nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  an  English  Army  in  Pekin.   And  to  irri- 
tate England  to  take  common   part  with  these 
malefactors.  Captain  Elliot  is  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nified office  of  an  Ambassador,  and  we  are  gravely 
told  that  the   Representative  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  person  ought  to  have  been 
held  sacred,  was,  in  breach  of  international  law 
seized   and    confined ;   and    that    England   has 
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suffered  degradation  and  injury,  in  the  person  of 
Captain  Elliot.  And  the  question  is  asked 
'^  supposing  the  French  Ambassador  and  all  bis 
suite  were  placed  in  arrest^  and  denied  water, 
bread  and  fire,*  together  with  every  FVench  Mer- 
chant, how  long  would  France  have  delayed  a 
Declaration  of  War  with  us  ?*'  I  answer  that  if 
a  swarm  of  French  Smugglers,  had  clustered  on 
the  Land*s  End,  and  in  despite  of  all  warning  and 
prohibition,  had  pertinaciously  pursued  their  un- 
lawful trade,  with  every  circumstance  too,  of  ag- 
gravation and  injury,  the  officers  of  the  preven- 
tive service  would  have  been  instructed,  to  attack 
and  seize  the  whole  band,  and  if  they  resisted  to 
cut  them  down  and  shoot  them  without  remorse. 
If  then  when  these  lawless  men  had  been  captured 
the  French  Ambassador  had  chosen  to  force  his 
way  into  their  prison,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  English  Government,  and  in  defiance  of  tbe 
guards,  the  door  would  have  been  locked  upon 
him  also,  and  if  contrary  to  his  known  and  self- 
evident  duty,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  his 
own  previously  expressed  opinion  and  determina- 
tion, he  had  chosen  to  identify  himself  with  these 
culprits,  and  had  issued  a  notice  that  he  was 
without  any  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Govem- 

*  A  most  absurd  exaggeration,  not  of  Mr.  WanreD*s,who  had 
the  Authority  of  Captain  Elliot  in  his  notorious  **  Deliver  up 
your  Opium"  Edict.  The  Merchants  in  Canton  wanted  no  part 
of  a  good  dinner^  while  under  restriction^  but  tbe  devil's  portion 
of  the  feast,  to  wit,  cooks.  The  native  servants  were  with- 
drawn, but  provisions  were  offered  in  plenty,  but  not  for  par- 
chase. 
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ment ;  und  had  evinced  a  warlike  and  offensive 
determination,  having  also  given  preTioiis  orders 
to  the  French  Ships  on  the  English  Coast  to  make 
hostile  demonstrations  and  preparations:  then  with 
all  submission  I  conceive,  that  he  would  have  for* 
feited  his  character  as  an  ambassador,  and  would 
have  liecome  a  crimiual  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
the  English,  but  of  the  French  Government,  and 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  But  the  parallel 
does  not  happen  to  hold  gooil  in  its  essential  par- 
ticulars. Captain  Elliot  was  not  recognized  by 
the  Chinese  Government  in  any  political  capacity 
whatever,  and  the  English  Goveiiiment  is  and 
throughout  has  been  aware,  that  he  was  in  China 
only  as  a  Commercial  Agent.  It  has  been  a  cause 
of  much  heart-burning  with  us  that  China  ste^idi- 
ly  refused  to  enter  into  any  political  relation 
with  us.  I  have  already  stated  this  to  be  the 
occult  cause  of  our  embassies  having  failed  ;  but 
the  case  is  more  clear  as  regards  the  (so  called) 
Superintendent.  •  Lord  Napier,  whb  was  fir«t 
appointed,  went  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  he  possessed  political  Rank.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  di- 
rect, and  it  was  returned  with  an  intimation, 
that  he  must  communicate  through  the  prescribed 
channel,  the  Hong  Merchants,  that  he  (the  Vice- 
roy) did  not  understand  in  what  capacity  his 
Lordship  had  come  ;  that  he  was  not  a  Supercargo 
(taepan)  and  that  as  a  Governor  his  rank  could 
not  be  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, it  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  realm 
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to  permit  any  foreign  political  authority  to  resiiide 
within  the  limits  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  A  re- 
ference was  made  home.  Lord  Napier  died,  but 
the  point  was  tacitly  conceded  by  our  Govern- 
ment, for  all  subsequent  Superintendents  have 
corresponded  with  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  through 
the  Hong  Merchants;  which  no  representative 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  consistently  could  do. 
It  is  true,  the  original  act  says  ^'  it  is  expedient 
that  Provision  be  made  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  British  Authority  within  the  said  dominions." 
But  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  was  not 
binding  on  the  Chinese  Government;  and  as 
beforesaid  the  Chief  Superintendent  was  not  iv- 
cognized  in  any  official  capacity.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Warren  who  says, "  the  Chinese 
refused  to  recognize  these  Superintendents,  who 
retired  to  Macao ;  and  the  Government  seems  to 
have  been  doubtful  what  course  to  take.  On 
the  return  of  Mr.  Davis  (who  succeeded  Lord 
Napier)  to  Europe,  Captain  Elliot  was  advanced 
to  the  Post  of  Third  Superintendent ;  and  pro- 
moted to  the  Second  Superintendent  on  the  1st 
April,  1835.  On  the  14th  December,  1836,  he 
was  announced  by  the  following  public  notice  at 
Macao,  to  have  been  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  "  Chief  of  the  Commission."  And 
clearly  shews  that  the  English  Government  had 
felt  that  it  had  no  power  to  place  any  "  authority" 
in  China  ;  insomuch  that  the  original  designation 
of  this  official  was  altered  to  correspond  with 
his  diminished  rank  and  importance.   The  Canton 
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Press  of  the  5th  January,  1839,  says  "  on  the  4th 
December,  Captain  Elliot  gave  public  notice  that 
the  Oflice  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  British 
Subjects  in  China  had  been  abolished ;  and  that 
Captain  Elliot  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Commission."  "  Yet  shortly  after  Captain  Elliot 
resumes  the  abolished  title  of  Chief  Superindent, 
and  takes  it  now  on  every  occasion.  How  can 
the  Orders  in  Council,  directed  to  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent, be  applicable  at  present,  that  office 
having  been  abolished ;  and  how  can  Captain 
Elliot  be  considered  to  be  invested  with  the 
powers,  the  Orders  in  Council  intrust  to  an  officer 
holding  an  office  since  abolished,  as  we  have 
shewn,  according  to  public  notice  from  the  Su- 
perintendents ?  Considering  this  matter  care- 
fully, we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  powers  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  are 
now  in  abeyance,  and  that  the  functions  of  the 
bolder  of  the  present  title  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  those  of  a  Consul.""  And  that  Captain 
Elliot  knew  and  admitted  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Local  Authorities,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  represent  Her  British  Majesty  is  proved,  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  same  paper  and 
date,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a  correspon- 
dence, that  had  taken  place  between  the  Governor 
and  Captain  Elliot;  wherein  the  latter  had  ex- 
pressed his  fear,  that  if  the  Viceroy  did  not  send 
him  sealed  orders,  instead  of  corresponding  with 
him  through  the  Hong  Merchants,  he  should  be 
reprimanded  by  his  own  Government ;  and  adds 
*^  he  hopes  there  can  be  no  objection,  since  he 
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has  found  out,  that  inferior  officei-s  always  aildress 
the  Viceroy  by  '  Pin'  instead  of  *  Tsze,'  on 
which  latter  mode  of  communication,  he  had 
always  erroneously  insisted;  but  that  in  future 
he  should  always  use  *  Pin.'"  Now  by  whatever 
designation  Captain  Elliot  may  be  called,  it  is 
evident  he  could  not  have  made  these  concessions, 
in  any  capacity,  that  warranted  him  to  expect 
the  immunity  and  the  respect  of  a  National  or 
Regal  Representative.  And  now  let  us  see  what 
happened  to  this  Superintendent,  or  Commissioner, 
or  Consul,  or  Commercial  Agent,  or  by  whatso- 
ever title  he  delighted  to  call  himself.  His  re- 
sidence, in  whatever  capacity,  was  in  Macao,  this 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Warren  in  a  passage 
quoted  above.  He  might  have  remained  there 
unscathed  and  unmolested,  but  his  gallantry  roust 
needs  lead  him  into  the  vanward  of  the  battle. 
He  orders  his  cutter  and  forces  his  way  through 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  foreigners  in 
Canton.  Our  accounts  expressly  say  this,  that 
the  ^^  Chinese  opposed  his  passage,  but  he  perse- 
vered and  was  allowed  to  pass.**  When  he  got 
there  he  found  himself  to  be  in  the  position  of 
Sterne's  Starling,  "  I  can't  get  out!  said  the 
Starling.**  Were  the  Chinese  to  open  the  cordon 
they  had  established,  on  what  seemed  to  them 
due  and  sufficient  grounds,  to  permit  this  non- 
descript official  to  run  backwards  and  forwards? 
He  had  no  right  to  go  up  to  Canton  without  a 
"  Red  Permit.**  He  broke  the  law  of  the  land  in 
going  there  at  all,  but  being  there,  and  openly 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  contraband  traders 
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then  under  restraint,  he  of  course  made  himself 
liable  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  men,  who 
were  then  and  there  detained,  on  rather  strong 
suspicion  of  smuggling.  This  then  exhausts  the 
charges  made  against  the  Chinese,  except  the 
main  charge  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  which 
stands  out  on  such  prominent  ground,  that  no 
explanation  is  requisite.  The  Chinese  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Opium,  reduced  it  into  pulp,  and  Suried 
it  beneath  the  waves,  because  it  was  contraband 
and  poisonous.  And  all  the  argument  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  Europe  cannot  alter  or  affect  the  main 
fesitures  of  this  part  of  the  case;  upon  which 
therefore  I  do  not  mean  to  enter. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sul>ject  with  a 
few  observations.  It  is  admitted  by  the  parties 
principally  concerned,  the  Memorialists  who  ad- 
flressi^d  Lord  Falmerston,  that  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment had  the  *^  unquestionable  right""  (their 
identical  words)  to  enact  fiscal  regulations;  in 
other  words  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Opium. 
This  right  is  inherent  in  every  nation,  but  after 
the  admission  of  the  Traders  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  challenge  or  cavil.  Coincident  with  the  right 
to  enact  a  law,  is  the  power  to  enforce  it  by 
penalties ;  for  otherwise  the  law  would  become  a 
dead  letter.  The  extent  of  the  penalty  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  power  making  the  law,  and 
necessarily  so.  It  may  be  an  excessive  and  cruel 
punishment,  but  it  is  not  the  less  binding,  and  a 
stranger  duly  warned  is  liable  to  its  infliction. 
In  England  Capital  punishment  is  visited  upon 
many  offencefl  that  are  less  seven^ly  punished  in 
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other  countries;  and  of  course  this  is  regarded 
as  cruel,  but  is  not  therefore  held  to  be  just  or 
reasonable  cause  of  national  resentment  or  even 
remonstrance,  for  the  answer  is  plain,  "  do  not 
come  to  reside  under  the  protection  and  power 
of  our  laws,  if  you  dislike  their  provisions.**     The 

House  of  Commons  was  reminded  this  week  bv 

• 

an  honorable  Member  that  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  within  these  walls,  a  woman  was 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  to  death  for  coining,  and 
WHS  tied  to  the  stake  and  consumed,  but  escaped 
the  torture  by  the  dexterity  of  the  executioner 
in  stmngling  her  (for  which  act  of  mercy  by  the 
way  I  take  it  he  was  liable  to  be  hung).  This  was 
barbarous,  but  had  the  fate  befallen  a  French 
woman,  I  do  not  suppose  the  French  Government 
would  have  declared  war !  In  no  sense,  therefore, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations  of  which  onr 
opponents  talk  so  much,  is  China  liable  to  be 
challenged  for  the  exercise  of  its  "  unquestionable 
right"  to  enact  a  law,  or  for  enforcing  the  known 
penalty  of  its  infraction.  But,  supposing  that  Eng- 
land had  the  power  to  insist  upon  China  (mon- 
strous as  the  proposition  is)  conforming  in  her 
laws,  to  the  English  law,  how  would  the  main 
question  now  pending  between  the  nations  then 
stand  ?  In  England  the  law  against  smuggling 
was  capital,  it  is  now  I  believe  transportation. 
It  being  a  felony,  a  criminal  is  not  only  liable 
in  property  but  in  person,  of  course,  therefore,  he 
is  liable  to  seizure  and  to  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon jail,  and  if  he  resist  his  capture,  he  might  law- 
fully be  killed  upon  the  spot.     In  its  immediate, 
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ultimate  and  contingent  penalties,  such  is  the 
law  cf  England  against  smuggling ;  now  what 
happened  to  our  Countrymen  in  China?  The 
law  there  was  much  the  same.  Upon  natives  the 
crime  was  visited  by  death.  Foreigners  were 
exempt  from  Capital  punishment,  but  were  liable 
to  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  contraband 
property.  Was  the  penalty  harshly  inflicted  ? 
Instead  of  being  dragged  to  prison,  they  were 
merely  restricted  within  those  bounds,  which 
were  strictly  speaking  the  usual  limits  of  their 
liberty.  In  point  of  fact  they  were  only  denied 
passports.  No  coercion  could  possibly  have  been 
more  mild.  Every  man  not  only  remained  in  his 
house,  but  with  permission  to  visit  his  neighliour 
without  restriction.  This  embargo  lasted  until 
the  confiscated  property  was  delivered  up.  It 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  community 
was  allowed  to  depart  unscathed.  Would  the 
most  moderate  or  civilized  Government  in  Europe 
have  done  less  to  criminals  taken  '^  in  the  man- 
ner?** Twelve  merchants  remained  behind,  although 
Captain  Elliot  endeavoured  to  instil  into  their 
minds  distrust  of  the  Native  Government.  A 
collision  took  place  outside,  several  Chinese  were 
slain.  Captain  Elliot  enforced  a  blockade,  partly 
because  he  thought  the  safety  of  these  men  was 
endangered.  Every  kind  of  provocation  was  given 
but  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  was  touched.  Thev 
upplied  for  Permits  and  were  allowed  to  depart 
without  molestation.  The  law  then  as  compared 
with  the  English  law  was  not  excessive  or  harsh, 
and  in  the  mode  of  enforcement  was  particularly 
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moderate.  Under  gross  and  immediate  provo- 
eation  the  Chinese  Government  never  shewed 
itself  to  be  vindictive.  The  "  Thomas  Coutts" 
had  gone  within  the  Bogue,  before  the  late  col- 
lision, and  fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
her  crew.  Hostilities  having  commenced;  and 
that  by  an  act  of  insult  if  not  of  aggression  oo 
our  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  ship  will  be  de- 
tained. The  cup  may  be  full,  and  the  massacre 
of  nine  hundred  men,  may  provoke  retaliation; 
but  I  do  hope,  and  am  disposed  to  expect,  judg- 
ing from  the  past  uniform  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  that  the  ship  Thomas  Coutts,  if  sbe 
held  the  guarantee  of  the  High  Commissioner 
(of  which  some  doubt  is  entertained)  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  out  without  molestation.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  obvious 
that  according  to  our  own  laws  and  customs, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  China.  And  it  is  upon  the  case  as  it 
now  stands  that  England  is  called  upon  to  levy 
war. 

How  then  does  this  matter  stand  between  tbe 
Governments  of  China  and  England  ?  Has  Eng- 
land cause  of  offence?  Has  any  offence  been 
offered  or  intended  ?  Has  England  anything  to 
do  with  this  quarrel  ?  I  protest  that  I  think  tbe 
Chinese  Government  would  have  grossly  insulted 
England,  if  it  had  assumed  for  one  moment, 
which  it  never  did,  that  the  English  nation,  as  a 
nation,  had  sanctioned  or  tolerated  the  conduct 
of  the  contraband  dealers  in  Opium.  Where  lies 
the   jSrst  great  error  ?  It  was  committed  when 
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Elliot,  his  own  solemn  asseverations  to  the  qpo* 
trary  notwithstanding,  appeared  to  identify  the 
English  nation  with  the  criminal  cause  of  the 
8mugglei*s.  This  was  the  greatest  insult,  and  the 
only  one,  that  was  offered  to  England.  Shall  we 
perpetuate  this  fatal  error,  and  rivet  the  insult 
upon  ourselves,  by  asserting  the  unholy  cause  of 
men,  who  for  their  own  sordid  purposes,  have  not 
only  inundated  with  a  poisonous  and  destructive 
drug,  a  country,  from  which  for  two  hundred 
years  we  had  drawn  enormous  commercial  ad 
vantages,  and  introduced  the  new  vice  of  intoxi- 
cation in  its  most  revolting  form,  amongst  a  sober 
and  industrious  people ;  but  have  carried  on  this 
intrinsically  nefarious  traffic,  by  a  system  of 
evasion  of  the  known  laws  of  the  realm,  main- 
tained by  gross  bribery  and  fraud  ?  Mr.  Warren 
says,  '^  that  the  British  name  had  fallen  in  China 
to  a  depth  of  degradation  to  which  it  had  never 
before  sunk.*"  On  different  grounds,  I  cordially 
assent.  1  do  think  that  the  nature  and  methoil 
of  the  tmde  combined  circumstances  of  atrocity 
fatal  to  reputation,  that  the  unprincipled  viola- 
tion, of  solemn  pledges,  given  by  our  merchants, 
first  to  the  Hong  merchants,  and  then  to  the 
Commissioner,  was  disgraceful;  that  the  unmanly, 
treacherous,  pitiless  abandonment  of  the  Hong 
merchants  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dent)  to  capital 
punishment,  men  to  '^  whom  they  were  bound  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  interest,**  was  mo8t 
disgusting ;  and  lastly,  that  the  present  murderous 
and  piratical  prosecution  of  the  trade  on  the 
coast  of  China,  \h  absolutely  revolting.     But  b 
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England  to  partake  in  these  eriiues,  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  infamy  ?  Is  she  to  lavish  her  trea- 
siiresand  her  blood  in  acause,  which  morally  speak- 
ing, is  wholly  indefensible  ?  Principals  must  deal 
with  principles.  It  is  not  because  Com  inissionerLin 
may  have  exceeded  the  exact  limits  of  national  ob- 
ligations (which  in  my  bumble  opinion  he  did  never 
do,  but  on  the  contrary  exercised  his  power  with 
the  utmost  leniency  and  forbearance),  but  if  the 
microscopic  eye  of  our  lawyers  are  able  to  detect, 
that  a  nation  professedly  ignorant  of  the  etiquette, 
which  governs  the  intercourse  of  western  nations, 
had  in  some  unimportant  point  omitted  or  com- 
mitted something  against  that  vague  principle,  in- 
ternational law;  is  this  to  justify  England  in  de- 
claring war  with  a  power,  that  for  half  a  century 
had  been  systematically  injured  and  insulted  by 
infraction  of  the  Statute  laws  of  the  realm,  bv 
British  subjects  ?  and  are  those  men  who  noto- 
riously had  been  guilty  of  this  conduct,  now 
entitled  to  set  up  their  voices,  and  clamorously 
to  demand  war  and  vengeance  ?  It  is  truly  sick- 
ening to  find  men,  who  for  the  natural  term  of 
their  lives,  had  lived  and  fattened  upon  offences 
against  the  law,  now  turn  round,  and  hire  legal 
subtility  to  test  by  the  nice  rule  of  English  Law, 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  on 
the  discovery  of  a  flaw,  or  supposed  flaw,  howling 
out  for  blood  and  for  revenge.  Mr.  Warren 
ventures  to  quote  the  following  passage  from 
Vattel,  "  States  or  public  bodies  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  moral  persons,  having  a  public  will, 
capable  and  free  to  do  right  and  wrong,  inasmuch 
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as  they  are  but  companies  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  carries  with  him  into  the  service  of  the 
community,  the  same  binding  law  of  morality  and 
religion,  as  ought  to  control  his  conduct  in  pri- 
vate life :"  and  again,  "  we  ought  not  to  encourage 
tiie  dangerous  suggestion  that  Governments  are 
not  so  strictly  bound  by  the  obligations  of  truth, 
justice,  and  humanity,  in  relation  to  other  per- 
sons, as  they  are  in  the  management  of  their  own 
local  concerns  :*'  and  he  adds,  ^*  it  is  on  these 
grounds,  that  the  law  of  nations  so  far  as  it  is 
founded  on  the  natural  law,  is  equally  binding  on 
every  age,  and  upon  all  mankind,  and  neither  the 
Chinese  nor  any  other  nation  can  exempt  itself 
from  the  opemtion  of  this  law.*"  And  I  add 
neither  can  the  English  nation.  I  heartily  accept 
the  obligations  here  laid  down,  as  the  criterion 
of  the  conduct  of  both  nations.  I  affirm  that  the 
Knglish  contraband  dealers  in  Opium  wholly 
disregarded  and  violated  the  binding  law  of 
'*  morality  and  religion,*"  in  that  they  de^ilt  in  a 
poisonous  drug,  and  clandestinely  introduced  it 
into  China.  I  say  that  they  violated  every  obli- 
gation of '^  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,**  not  only 
by  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  drug  imported, 
which  destroyed  life,  and  impaired  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Chinese,  but  by  the  fraudulent 
and  vicious  system,  by  which  the  trade  was  con- 
ducted. In  every  possible  view,  the  leprous  in- 
fection of  iniquity  is  seen  to  pervade  the  whole 
body  of  this  vile  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  violated  none  of  these  high  obligations. 
It  consisted  with,  nay  it   was   inseparable  from 
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"  morality,  religion,  tnith,  justice  and  humaDity,'' 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  law  against  a  trade 
that  was  corrupting  and  destroying  the  whole 
population.  If  England  makes  common  cause 
with  these  Opium  dealers,  she  takes  upon  herself 
the  accumulated  iniquity  of  fifty  years.  She 
identifies  herself  with  lawless  and  reckless  men, 
and  no  success  will  alter  or  reform  a  cause  so 
essentially  vicious.  The  eyes  of  all  the  civilized 
world  are  upon  England  and  China,  and  will 
judge  between  the  two;  between  the  civilized 
and  the  Barbarian  nation,  the  Christian  and  the 
Pagan  monarch.  Woe  betide  the  Minister  who 
dares  to  mislead  the  Beloved  Sovereign  of  this 
Kingdom,  and  hold  her  up  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  World  ! 

I  will  admit  that  if  it  had  appeared  that  those 
who  "  touched  not  the  unclean  thing,**  the  mer- 
chants who  abstained  from  illegal  traffic,  had  been 
wilfully  driven  out  of  China  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  not  on  a  suspicion  of  being  acces- 
sories to  the  guilty  proceedings  of  other  parties, 
but  because  they  were  Englishmen  ;  or  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Warren,  "  that  the  extinction  of 
the  Opium  trade  was  a  mere  blind,  a  pretence, 
a  farce,**  and  that  the  real  motive  was  a  hostile 
feeling  towards  England  ;  then,  in  whatever  case 
injury  in  property  or  person  had  befallen  any  in- 
dividual, England  might  justly  claim  redress. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is  an  assertion 
without  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  foundation.  The 
whole  course  of  events,  the  wliole  body  of  evi- 
dence, entirely   disproves    any   inference  of  the 
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kind.     The  circumstances  which  ltd  to  the  sei* 
zare  of  Opium  liad  heen  openly  and  fully  dis* 
cussed  in  the  Imperial  council  for  years  previously, 
those  straight  forward  and  truthful  documents 
the  reports  from  different  officials,  from  which  I 
have  largely  quoted,  had  been  presented  and  pub- 
lished, and  translated  and  re-published  in  Canton 
three  years  before.     They  prove  conclusively  that 
the  sole  motive  was  to  stop  the  trade  in  Opiu(n, 
that  no  ulterior  object  was  in  view,  unless  it  was 
to  encourage  more  decidedly  the  regular  trade. 
Whoever   will   take   the  trouble    to   peruse  the 
papers  referred  to,  and  the  several  edicts  pub- 
lished during  and  subsequently  to  the  seizure  of 
the  opium,  will  at  once  admit  that  the  Chinese 
had  no  ill  feeling  to  the  honest  part  of  the  English 
community,  or  to  the  English  nation.     On  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time  this  was  the  decided  im- 
pression.     What   says  the  respectable    firm    of 
Oliphant  and  Co.  on  the  2l8t  August  1838,  in  a 
letter  addressed  publicly   to    the  merchants  in 
Canton,  *^  We  have  long  and  deeply  felt,  that  our 
interests  as  merchants,  our  liberty  as  residents, 
our  sympathies  as  men,  and   our   highest   and 
purest  hopes    as   Christian    philanthropists,  are 
crossed  and  violated  and  frustrated  by  the  opium 
trade;*"  and  again,  ''In  fact  the  steadily  increasing 
pressure  of  the  official  measures  aimed   at    the 
tniffic  in  the  drug,  but  falling  on  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the   Port,  must   soon  compel   us  all, 
whether  opium  men  or  not,  to  a  common  consul- 
tation.*"    Now  this  was  said  by  men  who  saw  the 
approach  of  impending  ruin,  but   who  did  not, 
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therefore,  impute  to  the  tyranny  of  Government, 
what  they  knew  to  be  the  natural  and  deserved 
consequence  of  the  crimes  of  other  parties.  Ttie 
assertion,  that  the  extinction  of  the  contraband 
trade  was  not  the  real  motive  is  only  made  with 
the  odious  intent  to  excite  popular  indignation 
against  China,  let  it  recoil  on  the  heads  of  the 
inventors.  China  is  wholly  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent of  political  intrigue.  She  would  as  soon 
invite  an  English  army  to  Pekin,  as  she  would  a 
Russian.  Her  dislike  to  extend  her  political  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  applies  not  to  one 
but  to  all,  and  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  late 
events  were  owing  to  Russian  intrigue,  is  folly  or 
cunning.  There  is  prim^  facie,  and  positive  and 
circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  conclusively, 
that  the  extinction  of  the  Opium  trade,  and  the 
rightful  assertion  and  maintenance  of  a  just  and 
necessary  law,  was  the  single  intention  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  If  any  innocent  man  were 
injured  it  was  his  own  fault.  He  was  told  re- 
peatedly to  come  out  from  amonst  them,  and  to 
separate  from  the  evil  doers.  They  would  not, 
but  combined  and  confederated  together,  and  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Commissioner 
to  draw  any  distinction. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  qoestion  of 
War,  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  on  these 
grounds  it  is  indefensible.  There  is  still  another 
and  very  solid  reason  to  deprecate  the  commence- 
ment of  a  warfare,  the  termination  of  which  '*  no 
man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,"  may  presume  to 
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predict.     It  is  easy  to  talk  of  20,(K)0  luen  who 
shall  land  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  march  to 
Pekin  to  dispel  the  dreams  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
it  reads  magnificently  about  "  man  of  war,  upon 
man  of  war  bearing  down  upon  her  north  east 
coast,**  (I  do  not  know  by  the  bye  how  they  are 
to  get  there).     The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
if  all  accounts  be  tnie,  would  be  somewhat  puz- 
«led  to  make  the  line  of  men  of  war  very  long  or 
very  numerous.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  England 
is  certainly  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  China.     Let  us  then  pause  and  ask, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  war  with  China  r 
Disgrace  is  inevitable  though   we   contrived  to 
sink  China  into  the  ocean  ;  the  disgrace  of  an 
essentially  bad  cause.     But  apart  from  this  are 
there  not  other  grave  considerations  ?  Mr.  Warren 
the  organ  of  the  war  party,  and  of  course  a  high 
authority  from  his  peculiar  facilities  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledge  in  military  matters^assuresus, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  and  very  desirable 
to  get  to  Pekin,  and  there  to  make  our  own  terms. 
He  makes,  however,  one  observation  that  gives 
rise   to  some  serious  reflection.     Fie  says,  '*  we 
shall  teach  them  both  the  real  extent  of  their  own 
resources,  and  of  our  power.*'     I  tell  Mr  Warren, 
that  if  China  learnt  this  very  important  lesson, 
England  would  as  soon  dare  to  menace  China, 
as  a  mouse  would  dare  to  menace  a  mastilf.     Let 
the  immense  resources  of  China  he  once  developed, 
and  the  combined  nations  of  Kurope,  would  hardly 
compete  with  her  single  and  united  power.     Let 
UH   beware   how  we   force  China   to  become   a 
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warlike  and  ambitious  nation.  More  powerfU 
empires  than  that  of  England  have  been  over- 
thrown by  hordes  from  Central  Asia.  Let  us  not 
provoke  a  new  inundation  of  Tartarian  Soldiers. 
What  was  it  drew  forth  the  resources  of  Russia; 
and  awoke  her  Scythian  bands  from  the  lethargy, 
which  like  a  Siberian  Winter  had  bound  up  their 
energies,  in  an  eternal  night  of  barbarism  ?  The 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great  was  teaching  them  the 
Arts  of  Peace,  when  the  genius  of  Charles  XII. 
compelled  them  to  learn  the  Art  of  War,  and  now 
the  earth  shakes  at  the  tread  of  this  Giant  of  the 
North,  who  boldly  challenges  the  tremblin; 
Captains  of  our  Hosts.  Which  of  our  puny  na- 
tions shall  go  out  to  do  battle  with  the  uncir- 
cumcized  Philistine  ?  But  is  China  so  weak,  or 
are  we  so  strong  ?  How  are  we  to  sustain  onr 
threats,  or  intention  of  mischief  ?  An  English  army, 
with  a  well  supplied  Commissariat,  might  force  iw 
way  into  the  country;  for  with  their  present  igno- 
rance of  war,  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  could 
congregate  on  one  spot  any  force  that  wotild 
check  our  advance.  What  more  could  we  do  in 
such  an  Empire?  "The  King  of  FVance  with 
40,000  men,  walked  up  the  hill,  and  then  walked 
down  again."  An  English  array,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  Desert,  might  wander  up  and 
down  for  forty  years  in  the  enormous  area  of  that 
kingdom  without  opposition  probably,  but  with- 
out arriving  at  the  promised  land  of  conquest  or 
of  peace.  What  then  would  be  gained  ?  Would  it 
restore  our  commerce,  or  give  us  tea  ?  A  mercan- 
tile war  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  great  mis- 
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take.  Commerce  pre-supposes  a  communion  of 
interests,  a  mutual  good  will  and  confidence. 
Would  this  be  the  probable  result  of  invasion? 
To  be  useful  a  mercantile  war  must  end  in  con- 
quest, for  an  independent  nation  will  always 
resent  any  condition  imposed  upon  it  at  the  point 
of  the  Bayonet,  unless  the  Treaty  is  maintained 
also  by  the  Bayonet.  Is  China  then  to  become  a 
Province  of  England  ?  Will  America  permit  this  ? 
or  will  Russia  ?  or  is  China  without  the  power  of 
resistance  ?  True,  we  conquered  India,  and  India 
is  one-third  the  size  of  China,  but  India  fell 
because  it  was  divided  within  itself,  and  China  is 
onited  under  one  head,  and  would  defend,  as  one 
man,  its  own  cause,  and  the  cause  of  its  Paternal 
Emperor.  And  did  we  conquer  India  by  an  open 
declaration  of  War,  or  in  a  few  campaigns  ?  Why 
it  took  us  two  hundred  years  to  subjugate  India ; 
and  now  our  power  rests  upon  a  volcano,  which 
already  blazes  at  the  top,  and  gnimblings,  not 
loud  but  deep,  are  heard  through  her  very  centre. 
Where  is  the  *^  army  of  China"*  to  come  from  r 
From  India  ?  Our  military  force  there  is  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  in  awe  her  own  population. 
From  England  t  Has  the  cost  of  maintaining  an 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  been  com- 
puted ?  Will  it  suit  the  present  state  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer which  after  26  years  peace  is  not  equal 
to  the  expenditure  ?  We  should  bear  in  mind  the 
advice  given  by  Polonius  to  liis  son, 

•*  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  •  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee.** 
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And  then  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  is  a  pusilla- 
nimous nation.  The  British  soldier  is  insulted  bv 
the  hope  of  an  ignoble  foe,  and  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  England  are  tempted  by  an  easy  prey. 
Is  courage  then  peculiar  to  climate  or  to  consti- 
tution ?  I  think  not.  I  believe  the  spark  of  cou- 
rage is  latent  in  every  heart,  and  will  come  out  by 
collision,  look  at  Greece, 


€€ 


*Tis  Greece  but  living  Greece  no  more.*' 


Yet  her  climate  is  unchanged,  and  the  ancient 
races  are  not  extinct.  The  Italian  cohorts  are  bot 
poor  representatives  of  the  old  Roman  legions, 
yet  the  blood  of  the  fathers  runs  in  the  veins  of 
the  degenerate  sons.  But  surround  these  coun- 
tries with  the  same  circumstances,  give  them  free 
institutions,  and  the  old  glories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  might  revive  in  the  deeds  of  her  modem 
children.  But  have  the  Chinese  proved  them- 
selves to  be  pusillanimous  ?  Now  observe.  A 
few  months  ago  all  England  rang  with  the  praises 
of  the  valor  of  the  army  of  the  Indus ;  and 
honors  were  thickly  showered  on  the  heads  of 
the  heroic  men  who  had  fought  and  won.  Their 
praise  and  rewards  were  well  deserved,  for  they 
had  cheerfully  encountered  and  manfully  over- 
come great  difficulties,  had  patiently  endured 
severe  privations,  and  crowned  their  achievements 
by  the  storm  and  capture  of  a  well  defended  fort ; 
thereby  retrieving  for  a  moment  the  rash  and 
wretched  policy  which  sent  them  there.  But  the 
casualties  of  the  campaign,  in  an  army  of  13,000, 
at  this  time  had  not  exceeded  20  men.     Now  as  a 
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mere  proof  of  courage,  compare  this  with  what 
happened  on  the  coast  of  China.  Three  thousand 
men  were  tliere  led  into  action,  on  an  element  to 
which  the  greater  part  were  not  accustomed,  in 
weak  vessels  miserably  equipped,  without  a  hope 
of  victory,  with  nearly  the  certainty  of  death, 
and  yet  did  these  intrepid  men,  who  probably 
had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger  before, 
maintain  the  conflict  until  nine  hundred  had 
perished.  Mr.  Warren  says,  that  the  roar  of 
the  first  gun  of  a  man  of  war  would  fill  Pekin 
with  quivering  knees  and  pallid  faces.  These 
brave  men  quivered  indeed,  but  it  was  in  their 
mortal  agony  ;  they  turned  p:de  too,  but  it  was 
the  hue  of  death  !  It  may  become  Mr.  Warren, 
from  his  safe  and  quiet  cage  in  the  Middle  Teni- 
ple,  where  "  he  roars  like  any  nightingale  or 
6ucking  dove,"  to  iu)pute  cowardice  to  the 
Chinese  nation  ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  no  man  ac- 
customed to  fight  battles  or  to  study  their  details, 
would  hastily  decry  the  courage  of  men,  who  thus 
fought  and  thus  fell.  The  spirit  they  evinced, 
proi)erly  taught,  will  make  good  soldiers ;  and  I 
believe,  that  before  many  campaigns  were  fought 
in  China,  the  English  army  would  find  it  had  a 
foe  to  contend  with  worthy  of  its  own  valour. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  despise  our  enemy.  It  is 
always  a  grievous  error,  and  sometimes  a  fatal 
one.  But  admitting  that  the  three  millions  of 
fighting  men  in  China,  backed  by  a  population  of 
three  hundred  millions,  are  mere  ciphers,  formid- 
able only  upon  paper,  and  perhaps  from  their 
present  want  of  arms,  experience  and  discipline. 
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they  are  nearly  inefficient  for  active  warfare ;  still 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  possesses  in 
abundance  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  impover- 
ished and  ambitious  cabinet  of  Russia  would 
eagerly^court  the  alliance  of  a  mighty  empire, 
whose  unrifled  treasures  have  been  accumulating 
through  countless  ages  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
With  such  resources,  internal  and  external,  China 
is  a  formidable  foe ;  and  to  attack  her  upon  such 
a  worthless  occasion  as  the  present^  savours  of 
insanity.  I  presume  nothing  more  is  contem- 
plated than  a  demonstration  ;  but  a  demonstra- 
tion is  a  weak  and  dangerous  device,  if  not  sup- 
ported by  power,  and  in  this  case  is  particularly 
objectionable,  because  it  would  as  much  identify 
England  with  the  evil  doings  of  the  contraband 
traders^  as  a  serious  declaration  of  war. 

An  evening  paper,  whose  recent  political  ter- 
giversations, by  destroying  its  influence^  have  for- 
tunately limited  its  power  to  do  mischief,  says, 
that  a  war  of  blockade  and  reprisals  is  the  most 
honorable  course  for  England  to  pursue.  1  know 
that  the  term  "  honorable "  is  convertible,  and 
means  different  things  at  different  times.  The 
assassins  of  Caesar  were  "  all  honorable  men,"  and 
Mr.  Warren's  honorable  men,  par  excellence,  are 
the  Opium  dealers  of  China.  Still  it  puzzles  roe 
to  understand,  how  any  honor  can  be  derived  to 
the  British  navy,  or  the  English  nation,  by  way- 
laying and  pillaging  the  weak  and  defenceless 
merchants  of  China  on  the  high  seas.  We  have 
no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  people  of  China. 
Throughout  the  late  transactions,  except  when  a 
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mob  was  temporarily  provoked  by  the  personal 
violence  of  the  foreigners,  they  are  stated  to  have 
shewn  themselves  friendly  ;  and  fascinated  by  the 
seductive  drug,  they  were  anxious  that  the  trade 
should  be  continued  and  sanctioned.  The  quar- 
rel exclusively  belongs  to  the  government,  and  it 
does  appear  to  me  particularly  unjust,  that  we 
should  adopt  a  mode  of  retaliation,  that  mediately 
and  perhaps  ultimately  would  fall  upon  indi- 
viduals. Besides  America  has  already  declared 
that  she  will  not  submit  to  a  blockade  which  she 
will  not  recognize.  Are  we  then,  in  this  disre- 
putable cause,  at  once  to  declare  war  with  Ame- 
rica also.  Already  by  his  identification  of  him- 
self, and  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  implicate  the 
nation  of  England  with  these  opium  smugglers, 
Captain  Elliot  has  contrived,  not  only  to  drive 
the  English  out  of  China,  but  to  gain  for  our 
rivals,  the  Americans,  all  that  we  have  lost,  and 
secure  many  permanent  advantages  to  them, 
which  we  had  long  vainly  sought  to  obtain. 
American  vessels  are  permitted  to  pass  the  Bogue 
without  any  previous  detention,  or  the  vexa- 
tious interposition  of  the  security  of  the  Hong 
merchants ;  and  this  was  conceded  to  avoid  the 
piratical  molestation  threatened  by  Captain  Elliot 
with  his  ships  of  war,  off  Macao.  A  perseverance 
in  this  foolish  and  erroneous  policy  must  termi- 
nate in  the  ruin  of  our  commercial  connexion 
with  China.  And  let  it  be  rememliered  that  this 
is  not  a  question,  which  affects  only  a  branch, 
though  a  large  and  fruitful  branch  of  our  com- 
merce.    It  is  a  subject  which  affects  the  comfort 
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of  every  domestic  circle  in  England.  It  is  very 
well,  in  jocular  convensation,  to  say  that  tea  is 
an  old  woman's  beverage.  From  habit  it  has 
become  a  necessary  ingredient  on  the  table  of 
every  family  throughout  England.  A  deprivation 
of  this  essential  commodity  would  be  seriously 
felt  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  here- 
after, owing  to  this  abominable  Opium  trade,  if 
the  Home  Authorities  adopt  their  disreputable 
dispute,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  America, 
which  will  not  only  enhance  the  price,  but  render 
the  supply  precarious.  I  ask  whether  the  interests 
and  comfort  of  the  whole  community  are  to  be 
compromised,  and  diminished  and  perhaps  alto- 
gether sacrificed,  to  support  a  body  of  selfish  and 
sordid  men,  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  weight  of 
the  law,  which  they  had  systematically  violated 
for  fifty  years  ?  Mr.  Warren  says,  "  Rival  nations 
are  watching  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  uneasi- 
ness whether  Great  Britain  will — quod  deus  aver- 
tat — now  make  a  false  step,  which  she  cannot 
retrace."  In  my  opinion  that  false  step  would 
be  to  identify  this  great  and  moral  and  mission- 
sending  nation,  in  the  cause  of  crime,  and 
fraud,  and  violence.  One  step,  I  fear  more  than 
one  step,  has  already  been  taken  on  that  road, 
which  leadeth  to  deistruction,  and  if  I  ventured 
to  introduce  the  name  of  Providence  at  all,  it 
would  be  to  pray, — that  he  might  lead  our  Mini- 
sters back  into  the  true  path ;  from  which  their 
agent  has  so  widely  deviated.  Mr.  Warren  pre- 
dicts, that  no  Minister  will  dare  to  stand  before 
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the  British  people,  who  does  not  dii*ect  a  success- 
ful raovement  upon  China.  I  have  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  but  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  a  more 
imminent  danger  awaits  that  evil  councillor  whose 
pernicious  advice  should  involve  England  in  a 
War  with  China,  in  a  cause  so  wholly  without 
justification.  Possibly  at  the  present  moment  a 
war  might  be  popular,  as  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion goes,  those  who  think  or  speak  upon  the 
subject  at  all,  are  advocates  for  hostilities.  But 
the  merits  of  the  question  are  not  understood  by 
the  public,  which  is  taught  to  look  through  a 
false  medium.  Truth  eventually  will  prevail. 
Stubborn  facts  will  force  their  way  through  the 
scanty  covering  thrown  around  them  by  interested 
falsehood,  and  Special  Pleading,  and  will  be  laid 
bare  to  the  gaze  of  an  indignant  world  in  their  na- 
tive deformity.  The  crimes  and  follies,  the  mixture 
of  arrogance,  meanness  and  cruelty,  which  have 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  contraband  dealers  in 
Opium  ;  and  the  forbearance  and  leniency  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  will  be  ascertained  and 
duly  appreciated.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
pro|)erty,  the  confiscation  of  which  is  the  pretext 
for  war,  was  not  torn  from  unoffending  merchants 
by  a  tyrannical  power,  nor  with  sudden  violence ; 
but  was  lawfully  and  reluctantly  taken  upon  high 
and  pure  moral  grounds,  by  the  hand  of  retribu- 
tive justice.  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction,  that  when 
'•  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"  shall  have  appeared,  there  will  follow  a 
revulsion  in  the  public  mind.  The  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  the  Knglish  people  will  pre- 
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vail  over  national  prejudices  and  warlike  predi- 
lections, and  before  twelvemonths  had  passed 
away,  th^t  Ministry,  who  should  have  ventured  to 
compromise  the  interests,  character  and  even 
safety  of  the  Kingdom,  by  declaring  war  in  so 
infamous  a  cause,  would  be  driven  from  their 
posts  with  universal  execration  and  ignominy; 
which  might  be  more  bitterly  felt,  because  the 
still  small  voice  of  the'inward  monitor  would  tell 
them,  that  their  fate  was  deserved. 
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